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SHALL be cenſured by many perſons for 
taking this public notige of an anonymous, 
and eſpecially a periodical publication; and what 
I hope to ſhew is, indeed, in itſelf, unworthy of 
any notice, But a wiſe man will conſider things 
not ſo much as they are in themſelves, as ac- 
cording to their power of doing good or harm. 
Now eit cannot be denied that the Monthly Re- 
view is, in general, a reſpectable publication of 
its kind ; and from the credit which it has ac- 
quired it has conſiderable influence; ſo that as 
nothing is exempt from plauſible miſ-repreſen- 
tation, any writer has it in his power, with this 
advantage, materially to hurt the credit, and 


impede the ſale of the: _ valuable ban 
ductions. | 


I am ſenſible that a writer beſt conſults his 
dignity by keeping ſilence on theſe occaſions, 
and his regard for truth may be ſatisfied by 
correcting in a ſubſequent edition the errors of 

4 farmer one, But my obje&, I hope, 1s not 
e (I write a great deal too much for 
that) but the careful inveſtigation, and the moſt 
effectual propagation of truth; and for this pur- 
pole, I am willing to lay hold of every fair op- 
portunity of bringing it agua and again before 
Fog walt. 
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iv. F RR EFT ACHE 


I ſhall even rejoice in my own miſtakes and 
overſights, if they ſhould be the means of draw- 
ing more attention to any valuable ſubject of 
inquiry. Every perſon who writes on any ſide 
of the queſtion helps to keep up that attention, 
and by this means the truth will, in the end, 
be a gainer. This, however, is the firſt, and it 
will probably be the laſt time that (if I be now 
doing wrong) I ſhall offend in this way. 


I have not been without ſimilar provocation 
to take the ſame method of redreſs before: but 
beſides that the objects were of leſs conſequence, 
the flow but ſure deciſion of time (notwithſtand- 
ing the Reviewer had the advantage of the 
popular clamour againſt me) has done me ſuf- 
ficient juſtice. My Hiftory of the Corruptions of 
Chriſtianity being, in my own opinion, as well as 
that of my friends, of more value than moſt of 
my other publications, this piece of juſtice was 
thought to be due to it in preference to any of 
the reſt; and the knowledge and ability of the 
preſent Reviewer makes him a much more formi- 
dable, and therefore a more reſpectable antagoniſt. 


The manner in which this review of my work 
is conducted, muſt neceſſarily give a very unfa- 
vourable idea of it to thoſe whe have no other 
ſource of information concerning it. They muſt 
think it to be not only full of the groſſeſt blun- 
ders, but even calculated to deceive the. reader. 
It is, moreover, written in a tone that cannot fail 
to impoſe upon many. I know that it has done 

ſo, 


PR E F A C E. v. 


ſs, and I am likewiſe well aware that the injury I 
have received does not admit of any adequate re- 
dreſs 5 ſince for one perſon who will ſee my de- 
fence, a hundred will ſee the accuſation only. 
But I ſhall have done my duty with reſpect to the 
public, and to a work that was ſincerely intended 
to be uſeful to them, by endeavouring to exhibit 
to the e to whom I may have acceſs; how little 
there ſometimes is in the moſt ſpechbus and the 
moſt arrogant reviews of books. This may alſo 
put them on their guard with reſpect to ſimilar 
reviews of other works; and the judgment of the 
impartial ew may, at . * che 80 
Ae ogy oh | 5 | 
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My critleiſer, feeling the advantage of kis fitt- 
ation, may avail himſelf of it, and reply in the 
ſame plauſible and inſufficient manner. How- 
ever, having done thus much, I think I may be 
excuſed from proceeding any farther in this way; 
and for the future content myſelf with correcting 
any real overſights which this, or any other wri- 
ter, ſhall convince me that I have made. This 
I ſhall certainly do the firſt proper opportunity; 
and for this, I am confident, the public, before 
whom ! n it, will give me credit. 


As I make this remonſtrance under ſo oreat 
diſadvantage, I think I may require, that if my 
critic ſhould not chuſe to meet me on even 
ground, that is, in a ſeparate pamphlet, he 
ſhould, at leaſt, give his name; and indeed he 

2 3 has 


ns, PR, 8 to dar; bs ſaying f . If 
r. Frieſtley gan fairly acquit himſelf of every 
| echgrge af miſ-conſtruction, and miſtake, -w6 
9 acknowledge the itſjuſtice of theſe ani- 
mad verſions. : nd if e aàre convicted of 

A miſ⸗ eonſtructicb, miſcrepreſentation, or miſs 
*<take; we will kiſs the tod. For lit is qulb- 
ling with the public to talk of kiſizg: ibe rod, 

| | and at the ſame time intending to remain an- 
| afijmons: And 1 chinke he will - hardly: Lay, 

| after reading my reply, and recrimination, that 
6 he has been guilty of 0 miſconſtruction, 2d miſ- 
repreſentation, 29 miſtake; not to ſay that exag- 
geration of real errors requires acknowledgment, 
as well as miſrepreſentations and miſtakes. In 
all - theſe reſpects, I yo ws critic to Her as 
N GN As W 7: Srnid Ties vor pine 
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N «it: may be 24 ichat 1 +-oaght," at TY to hive 
waited till the review of my work was cloſed. 
| | But I do not know when that will be; and be- 
ſides the Reviewer has ſaid , “ We ſhall, ins an- 
ec other article, give a general review of Dr. 
ce Prieſtley's work, and leave animadverſions to 
« others,” I chuſe, therefore according to the 
good old adage (of which I am ſeldom unmind- 
ful) not to leave that to the morrow which may 
5 as well be done to day. 
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| | What ! 1 W in this publication is merely 
in my own defence, and without the leaſt inten- 
| | 
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n P. 525. 4. 516. 
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tion of hurting” the Monthly Review. But 1 
muſt obſerve, in general, that repeated miſrepre« 
ſentations of works in which the public ſhall here- 
after diſcern real merit, notwithſtanding ſuch at- 
ternpts to overbear it, will necefſarily bring any 
publication of the kind into diſctedit with: men 
of ſenſe wow ne AA WADE io edu 
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2H will ventitt'6 to: ſay that o no «York of any « extent 
will bear to be treated as this of mine has been, 
viz, by exhibiting its ſuppoſed defects only, with- 
out mentioning any one thing with reſpect to its 
object, or execution, that is praiſeworthy, or even 
right. Had my-Hiftory of Electricity been re- 
viewed in the ſame captious manner, it might 
have been with the ſame effect. I do not charge 
this writer with any want of learning or ability. 
In thoſe: reſpects he may be much my ſuperior; 
but with a want of that candour without which 
there can be no true judgment of the real value 
of any work of man. And we have no angels ei- 
ther to write books, or to review them, 

The reader will alfo, 1 hope. conſider, that over- 
ſights and miſtakes which are venial in the com- 
piler of a large ſyſtematical work, are unpardon- 
able in one who voluntarily ſteps forth with no 
other view than to criticiſe and diſcredit it. 


This buſineſs will not, I hope, be without 
ſome advanrage ; as beſides the Additional Obſerr 
vations it has led me to make, relating to the 
Rate of antient opinions concerning the perſon of 

Chriſt 


viii. P R AN F XK C E 


Chriſt in this pamplilet ( and to which what there 
is im it relating to myſelf, and my ,own juſt de- 
fence, bears but a ſmall proportion) it may lead 
to a fuller diſcuſſion of the ſubjedt. And I now: 
profeſs, that in the ſame full and friendly man- 
ner in which I engaged with Dr. Price on the 
ſubjects of Materialiſm and Neceffity, and with the 
Biſhop of Waterford, on that of the Duration f 
our Saviour s miniftry, I am ready to enter, with 
any perſon of learning and ability, upon the diſ- 
euſſion of the ftate of opinions concerning Chriſt, an- 
tecedent to the council f Nice. My preſent ideas 
on the ſubject. are clearly expreſſed,” p. 34 of 
this pamphlet; but I ſhall: be ready to retracrt 
whatever I. ſhall be proved to have advanced too 
haſtily and inconſiderately, and I will heartily 
join with my opponent in ſearching it to the 
bottom. I wiſh only for a fair and generous an- 
tagoniſt; and this for the ſake of keeping cloſe 
to the ſerious WN in nn alone the pub- 
lic is intereſted. u 20 


I REY voi this ind of controverſial writing 
as of ſingular uſe, and I reflect upon my for- 
mer publications of this kind with much ſatis- 
faction, as containing as free and as full a diſ- 
cuſſion of ſeveral important ſubjects as Was ever 
given to the Public. 


I am the more at liberty for this inveſtiga- 
tion as Mr. Gibbon has abſolutely declined to 
difcufs with me, as I propoſed to him, the hi/- 
torical evidences of ien and biſhop Hurd 

has 


ZE Þ .. 


has not thought proper to take any notice what- 
ever of what I addreſſed to him on the ſubject 
of the reformation of church eſtabliſhments. 


As I find it has been ſuppoſed, much to 
my prejudice, that in my late ſituation I was 
engaged as a party writer, I ſhall take this 
opportunity of ſaying, that I never wrote a 
political pamphler, or a political paragraph all 
the time that that connection ſubſiſted, nor was 
] ever requeſted ſo to do. It would have been 
a violation of the moſt eſſential article on which 
that connection was formed. How, or why, 
it was diſſolved, about which there have been 
many ſurmiſes, concerns no perſons but the 
parties themſelves. 


mnie, July 21, 1783. 
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[4720S VECTOR; 


N the preface to my late Hiſtory of the 

Corruptions of Chriſtianity, I obſerved “, 

that © in a ſubje& ſo copious as this, " 
tc am far from ſuppoſing 1 it probable that I have 
te made no miſtakes, notwithſtanding I have uſed 
& all the care and precaution that I could. If any 
te ſuch be pointed out to me, whether it be 
tc by a friend or an enemy, I ſhall be glad to 
« avail myſelf of the intimation, in caſe there 
te ſhould be a demand for a ſecond edition.” 


I now fit down to fulfil this promiſe, even 
before that demand be made, that I may give 
the earlieſt proof of my attachment to truth, 
and of my readineſs to corre& any overſight 
that I may have been guilty of. But thoſe 
which I have hitherto been convinced of 
are ſo very few, and ſo very inconſider- 
able (not in the leaſt affecting my main object, 
or any one poſition or argument of moment in 
ir) that this early appearance before the 
public requires an apology, and this is 
two - fold: firſt, to anſwer ſome plauſi- 
ble charges of much greater errors and imper- 
fections, but chiefly to take this opportunity 
of advancing ſome additional obſervations in ſup- 
port of one principal object in my work; which 
was to produce evidence in favour of the doc- 

Page 20. 
A trine 


1 Of the oldeſt Opinions 


| trine of the proper and ſimple humanity of 
| Chriſt having been the original belief of both 
the Jewiſh and Gentile churches. 


| | 
= 
| 


After an introduction calculated to turn my 
attempt into ridicule, the writer of the Monthly 
Review for June 1783, ſays, © Dr. Prieſtley's 
te own ſentiments on this ſubject,” (meaning the 
Socinian®) © are well known, and if repe- 
ec tition could enforce conviction, he would 
| & long ere now, have ſeen the wiſhes of 
te his heart accompliſhed.” I do own that 1 
; have no wiſh nearer to my heart than 
| a this, ariſing from the fulleſt perſuaſion, that 

ſuch, and ſuch only, is the doctrine of the ſcrip- 
tures concerning Chriſt; that every thing that 
has been added to the primitive idea of the 
nature of Chriſt, has been derived from the vain 
f imaginations of ſpeculative but inconſiderate 
| men; who did not reflect that the proper glory 
of Chriſt is his being the meſſenger of God, 
ſpeaking and acting by him; and who by giv- 
ing him a divine and ler-anaetic nature, have 
| raiſed ſuch difficulties ro the reception of the 
goſpel by Jews, Mahometans, and Heathens, 
as can never be removed but by going back 
to the primitive faith on this ſubject, 


Diſagreeable as this publication muſt, from 
the nature of it, be to me, I rejoice that it 
P. 516. | 

| | gives 


Concerning Chriſt. 3 


gives me another opportunity of bearing my 
teſtimony to the great and important truth of 
the proper humanity of Chriſt, commonly call- 
ed Socinianiſm, though I am far from conſider- 
ing myſelf as being what. this writer calls me, 
its great advocate, There is another perſon 
who has borne- a very different, and a much 
more powerful kind of teſtimony to it, than any 
that I have done; and on this account I ſhall 
always honor him as the firf Socinian, and I 
will add one of the firſs Chriſtians, of this age 
and country. | 


I ſhall now proceed to mention all the miſ- 
takes with which I have been .charged, and ſhall 
with great frankneſs plead guilty wherever I do 
not feel myſelf innocent. 


So, OP WS TO 
Of the Nazarenes, Ebionites, and Alogi. 


AM told“, that * Toland, the infidel, in 
« his Nazarenus ( fo well anſwered by 
* Moſheim) has laboured to prove that the Na- 
« zarenes and - Ebionites were the ſame claſs of 
ce chriſtians,: and the true original believers in 
ee 5 


This piece of Toland's 1 do not recolle& to 

have ſeen, nor have I ever met with Moſheim's 
P. 516. d 

A 2 anſwer 


4 Of the oldeſt Opinions 


anſwer to it; but the opinion of Mr. Toland 
that the Nazarenes and Ebionites were the ſame 
people, is maintained by Le Clerc and other 
eminent critics, ſo that few perſons at this time, 
have, I believe, much doubt on the ſubject. Tt 
muſt, I think, be right for this obvious reaſon; 
viz. that their peculiar opinions are repreſented 
by the moſt reſpectable authorities as the very 
ſame ; only ſome have thought that the Naza- 
renes believed the miraculous conception, and 
the Ebionites not. But Epiphanius ſays*, he 
does not know whether the Nazarenes believed 
Chriſt to be a mere man, or to have had a 
miraculous conception ; and the Ebionites are 
expreſsly deſcribed both by Origen and Eufebius 
as conſiſting of te ſorts, one of which held 
that Chriſt was the ſon of Joſeph and Mary, and 
the other that his conception was miraculousF. 
Epiphanius alſo expreſsly ſays T, that Ebion, 
(whom he took to be the father of the 
Ebionites) held the ſame opinion with the 
Nazarenes. I alſo think it may be clearly in- 
ferred from Jerom's- Epiſtle to Auſtin 8, that 


the Ebionites, the Minei, and the Nazarenes, 
were all the ſame people. 


How then have I been ſo “ precipitate,” 
as this writer ſays I have been, © in con- 

Her. 29, Sec. 7, Opera, vol. 1, p. 123. 

+ See Origen contra Celfum, lib. 5, p. 272. In Matt. 


Tract. 13, Cap. 20, Opera, 4 2, p. 88. Euſebii Hitt, 
Eccleſ. lib, 3, Cap. 27, p. 1 


1 Hær. zo, SeR. 1, vol. 1, 72 125. 
$ Ep. 89, Tom, 1, p. 634. 


& cluding 


concerning Chriſt. 5 
« cluding that the Nazarenes and Ebionites 
« were the ſame people?” He ſays, © we have 
cc ſtrong; reaſon to ſuppoſe that the early mem- 
ce bers of both ſets differed conſiderably in 
ec articles of faith.” I can only ſay that I 
ſhould be glad to fee, and have an oppor- 
unity of examining, this frong reaſon. 


This writer wiſhes to know in what part 
of Origen's works I find any mention of the 
Nazarenes. T'anſwer that as he deſcribes the 
opinions of the Ebionites as being the ſame 
with thoſe which others aſcribe to the Naza- 
renes, he ſufficiently appears to have had no 
idea of any difference between them; but 1 
own J expreſſed myſelf rather incorrectly, when 
I ſaid he acknowledged that there was no dif- 
ference between them. Tillemont ſays, that 
Origen ſeems to have confounded the two 
ſeas Y, ſo that his expreſſion is * "OM 
the ſame with my own, 


No perſon, I think, can reflect upon this 
ſubject with proper ſeriouſneſs, without thinking 
it a little extraordinary, that the Jewiſh chriſtians, 
in ſo early an age as they. are ſpoken of, ſhould 
be acknowledged to believe nothing either of 
the divinity, or even of the pre-cxiſtence of 
Chriſt, if either of thoſe doctrines had been 
taught them by the apoſtles. Could they fo 


$ Memoires, vol. 4, p. 192. 
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6 Of the oldeſt Opinions 


ſoon have deſerted ſo important an article of 
their faith, and ſo lately delivered to the Saints ; 
and, having once believed Chriſt to be either 
the ſupreme God, or a ſuper-angelic ſpirit, 
have, contrary to the general propenſny of hu- 
man nature, which has always been to aggran- 
dize, rather than to degrade a Lord and Maſ- 


ter ( becauſe it is, in fact, to aggrandize 


themſelves) come ſo oenerally, if not uni- 
verſally, to believe him to be nothing more 


than a mere man, and eyen the Son of Joſeph 
and Mary? 7 


That the Alogi were thoſe Gentiles who held 


the ſame tenets with the Ebionites, or Naza- 
renes, among the Jews, is univerſally acknow- 
ledged. Athanaſius repreſents all the Jewiſh 


believers as having held that Chriſt was only 
a man, and fays that they drew the Gen- 
tiles into the ſame opinion ; and this is men- 
tioned by him not in controverſy, but in- 
cidentally, though very much at large. It is, 
therefore, the more worthy of credit; and 
eſpecially as he - himſelf does not ſeem to 
have been. awarc of the very obvious infer- 
rence that may be drawn from his conceſſion. 
Accordingly, it is not denied that theſe Alogi 
were conſidered as part of the body of Gen- 
tile chriſtians, without having ever been ex- 
communicated; ſo that it is plain that they 
were not deemed heretics, A heretic the a- 

| poſtle 
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concerning Chrift. 7 


poſtle Paul ſays &, was to be rejefed after the 
firſt and ſecond admonition, and the early chriſt. 
jans were but too ready to uſe, and to ex- 
tend, any direction of this kind. ; 
Let any perſon at all acquainted with the eager 
contentious ſpirit of thoſe times, and particularly 
the attention that was univerſally given to every 
thing that ſavored of hereſy, think, whether it be 
at all probable, that if the majority of chriſtians 
in thoſe days had held the doctrine of the di- 
vinity, or ſuper-angelic nature of Chriſt, they 
would have ſuffered to continue in commu— 
nion with them, perſons who openly denied 
thoſe favourite doctrines, and whoſe riſe and 
progreſs they could eaſily trace. On the con- 
trary, theſe early Unitarian chriſtians were not 
only tolerated, but we find them mentioned 
with reſpect, and even apologies are made to 
them by thoſe who held the doctrine of the 
Trinity; which appears to haye ſhocked theſe 
Unitarians very much. But the generality of 
theſe Unitarians were what Tertullian calls Idiotæ 
unlearned, and therefore we have none af their 
complaints from themſelves. 


$ Tit, 3.10. 
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6 EG TI oM u. 
Of the inference from Hegeſippus. 


HAVE inferred from the ſilence of Hege- 
ſippus with reſpect to the Nazarenes or Ebi- 
onites, in his liſt of heretics, that he, being a 
Jewiſh chriſtian, was one of them; and this 
is aſcribed by my critic , to my © zeal 


« to ſupport a ſyſtem at all hazards.” This 


however, I cannot help thinking to be highly 
probable. - He, being a Jewiſh chriſtian him- 
ſelf, could not but be well acquainted with 
the prevailing opinions of the Jewiſh chriſtians, 
the moſt conſp.cuous of which, it cannot be 
denied, was the opinion of Chriſt's being a 
mere man. Now, can it be ſuppoſed that if 
he himſelf had been what is now called an 
orthodox chriſtian, that 1s a Trinitarian, or even 
an Arian, he would have wholly omitted the 
mention of the Ebionites in any pretend- 
ed liſt of heretics of his time, had it been 
ever ſo ſhort a one, and this conſiſts of 
no leſs then eleven articles? Alſo, can it 
be ſuppoſed that Euſebius, who ſpeaks of the 
Ebionites with ſo much hatred and c contempt, 
would have omitted to copy this article if it 


had been in the liſt; and yet wy critic ſays, 


* how do we know that the Ebionites were 
+ P. 520, 


© omitted, 
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c omitted?” Their not being inſerted in the 
liſt by ſuch a perſon as Euſebius, muſt, I think, 
ſatisfy any perſon, who has no ſyſtem to ſup- 
port, with reſpect to this article. A ſtronger nega- 
tive argument can hardly be imagined. As to 
Hegeſippus himſelf, we muſt judge of his 
feelings and conduct as we ſhould of thoſe of 


any perſon at this day in a ſituation ſimilar 


to his. Now did any ſubſequent eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorian, or did any modern divine of the or- 
thodox faith, ever omit Arians or Socinians, or 
names ſynonymous to them (who always were, 
and ſtill are in the higheſt degree obnoxious 
to them) in a liſt of heretics? | 


Had the faith of the early chriſtians been 
either that Chriſt was true and very God, or 
a ſuper-angelic ſpirit, the maker of the world, 
and of all things viſible and inviſible under 
God, and had Hegeſippus himſelf retained 
that faith, while the generality, or only any 
conſiderable number of his countrymen had 
departed from it, it could not but have been 
upon his mind, and have excited the ſame in- 
dignation that the opinions of the Arians and 
Socinians excite in the minds of thoſe who 
are called orthodox at this day. Nay, in his 
circumſtances, ſuch a defection from that im- 


portant article of faith in his own country- 


men, after having been ſo recently taught the 
contrary by the apoſtles themſelves, whoſe 
writings they ſtill had with them, muſt have 


excited 


% 
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excited a much greater degree of ſurprize and 
indignation than a ſimilar defection would have 
occaſioned in any other Pesple, or in ay later 


Laſtly, Hegeſippus quoting the ſame goſpel 


that was in uſe among the Ebionites, might 


alſo have been alledged as a preſumption that 


he was one of them. 


My opponent ſays F, © It is as remark- 


* able that Hegeſippus ſhould have omit- 
«ted the Cerinthians as the Ebionites.” How 
differently do we judge of things being re- 
markable, or extraordinary, I ſee nothing at 
all extraordinary in the omiſſion of the Cerin- 
thians in this liſt of heretics by Hegeſippus ; 
as they were only one branch of the Gnoſtics, 
feveral of whom are in his lift; and it is not 
improbable that theſe Cerinthians having been 
one of the earlieſt branches might have been 
very inconſiderable, perhaps extinct in his 
time; I do not know that they are mentioned 
by any antient writer as exiſting fo late as the 
time of Hegeſippus; and as they ſeem to 
have been pretty much confined to ſome parts 
of Aſia Minor, and eſpecially Galatia, which 
was very remote from the ſeat of the Ebionites, 
they might never have extended fo far; and 
therefore he might not have heard much about 


+ P. 520, 
them 
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them. Whereas the Ebionites were at that 
very time in their full vigor, and though the ir 
opinions (being then almoſt univerſal in what was 
called the catholic church) had not begun to 
give offence, they were afterwards the object of 
the moſt violent hatred to the other chriſtians, 
and continued to be ſo as long as they ſubſiſted. 


That Hegeſippus, though an Unitarian Him- 
ſelf, ſhould ſpeak as he does of the ſtate of 
opinions in the ſeveral churches which he 
viſited, as then retaining the right faith, is, 
I think, very natural. The only hereſy that 
diſturbed the apoſtle John, and therefore 
other Jewiſh chriſtians in general, was that 
of the Gnoſtics; and almoſt all the eleven 
different kinds of hereſies, enumerated by this 
writer are probably only different branches of 
that one great hereſy, If, therefore, the churches 
which he viſited were free from Gnoſticiſm, he 
would naturally fay that they retained the 
right faith. For as to the dottrine of the 
perſonification of the Logos, held then by Juſtin 
Martyr, and perhaps a few others, it was 


not, in its origin, ſo very alarming a thing; 
and very probably this plain man had not at 


all confidered its nature and tendency. 


He, as an Unitarian, believed that all the 
extraordinary power exerted by Chriſt was 
that of the Father reſiding in him, and 
ſpeaking and acting by him; and he might 

imagine 
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imagine that theſe philoſophiſing chriſtians, 
men of great name, and a credit to the cauſe, 
held in fact the ſame thing, when they ſaid 
that this Logos of theirs was not the Logos 
of the Gnoſtics, but that of John the Evan- 
geliſt, or the wiſdom and power of God 
himſelf. And though this might appear to him 
as a thing that he could not well under- 
ſtand, - he might not think that there was 
any. hereſy, or much harm in it. Had he 
been told (but this he could only have had 
from | inſpiration) that this ſpecious perſonifi- 
cation of the divine Logos would, about two 
centuries afterwards, end in the doctrine of 
the perfect equality of the Son with the Father, 


this plain good man might have been a little 
ſtartled. 
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That Euſebius, and others, ſhould ſpeak of 
Hegeſippus with reſpect (from which my cri- 
tic argues“, that © he could not poſlibly 
have been an Ebionite,”) appears to me no- 
thing extraordinary, though it ſhauld have been 
known to them that he was one; conſidering 
that they quote him only as an Hiſtorian; and 

ſuppoſing what is very probable, that he did 
not treat particularly of doctrinal matters, but 
confined himſelf to the acts of the apoſtles, 
and other hiſtorical circumſtances attending the 
Propagation of the Goſpel; eſpecially as he 
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was the only hiſtorian of that age, and had 
always been held in eſteem. A man who is 
once in poſſeſſion of the general good opi- 
nion will not be cenſured lightly, eſpecially by 
ſuch men as Euſebius. Can it be ſuppoſed alſo 


that Euſebius, in expreſsly quoting antient autho- 
rities againſt thoſe who held the opinion of the 


ſimple humanity of Chriſt, would not have cited 


Hegeſippus as well as Irenzus, Juſtin Martyr, 
and others, if he could have found any thing 
in him for his purpoſe? This may be con- 
fidered as a proof that there was nothing in 
that work unfavourable to the doctrine of the 
Ebionites. A negative argument can hardly be 
ſtronger than this. 


My critic calls the argument for Hegeſip- 
pus being an Ebionite, from his omiſſion of 
the Ebionites in his liſt of Jewiſh heretics, © 4 
« weak and impotent concluſion: and becauſe I 
inſert it in my Summary View of the evidence 
for the primitive chriftianz holding the doctrine 
of the ſimple humanity of Chriſt; he ſays, 


« We are ſorry to ſee a man of ſuch ſuperior 


e qualifications reduced to an expedient ſo pre- 
© carious as this.” Let the reader attend ta 
the conſiderations I have now urged, and ſay 
whoſe concluſion is weak and impotent, mine 
that Hegeſippus probably was one, or his that 
he could not have been an Ebionite, I ſhall 
Continue this argument in my ſummary View 
Lill I fee much better reaſon tor diſplacing it. 


SECTION 


Of the oldeſt Opinions 
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Of what may be inferred from Juſtin Martyr 
concerning the ſtate of opinions in his time. 


Y critic ſays T, „Our greateſt objec- 
11 tion lies againſt Dr. Prieſtley's re- 

« preſentation of the opinion of Juſtin Martyr: 
c He firſt tranflates a paſſage of that antient 
te father's writings in equivocal terms, and then 
te draws" a conchuſton from it in direct oppoſition 
te to its original deſign, Nor ſhould I be pre- 
& vaited upon by ever fo many « e who 
« hold that opinion. This Juſtin is made to 
« {ay 


Now 1 maintain that my tranſlation of the 
paflage, though not literal, is juſt and not in the 
leaſt equivocal, and moreover it is, of the two, leſs 
favourable to my own purpoſe than his tranſlation, 
viz. the majority of Chriſtiaris; and therefore I 
could not poſſibly mean to take any unfair method 
in drawing my concluſion, whether on the whole, 
it be well or ill-founded, For certainly the 
phraſe ever ſo many, carries the mind beyond 
the idea of a bare majority, viz. as nearly as 
poſſible to the whole number, leaving as few 
as any perſon pleaſes for the ſom? perſons Tm, 


who are oppoſed to the ever ſo mahy, or majority, 
03 ro. 1 


4 P. 321. 23 
Beſides 
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Beſidles the critic, by - conſidering the whole 
ſentence as a concluſion from Juſtinf, miſ- 
takes the ground of my obſervation ; ima- 
gining it is wholly founded on the quotation 
from that writer, whereas it is in part a probable 
opinion of my own. That the reader may judge 
for himſelf I ſhall here give the ſentence intire. 
« This language has all the appearance of an 
* apology for an opinion contrary to the general 
« and prevailing one ; as that of the humanity 
tc of Chriſt (at leaſt with the belief of the 
«© miraculous conception) probably was in his 
« time.” The latter part of the ſentence is 
wholly my own; and not an inference from 
Juſtin, and it is an opinion for which I ſhall 
ſoon give ſufficient reaſon. 


A 


It is enough for me if J do not miſrepreſent 
my author, by a wrong interpretation of his own 
words. As to the ground, or colour that there 
may be for my own obſervation, the reader muſt 
Judge between us, and to this I have no ob- 
jection. And indeed I am fully ſatisfied that 
the vue or ſome, of Juſtin Martyr were in fact, 
the ze or the majority, and I even think it 
not improbable, from the complexion of the 
ſentence, that Juſtin might be aware that it 
might be objected to him, that even the ma- 
jority of chriſtians held an opinion different 
from his; and that with a view to this, he 


+ P. 512, 


| ſaid 
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ſaid that he ſhould not be influenced by it; 
though it ſhould be fo. 


Tertullian expreſsly ſays that it was the pre- 
vailing opinion fifty years after that, and it is 
well known that that doctrine kept loſing, and 
not gaining ground, in all that period. Accord- 
ing to him, it was held by the idiotæ, the com- 
mon unlearned chriſtians, who he ſays, are al- 
ways the majority of believers (quæ major ſem- 

per credentium pars eſt.) 


Beſides this direct teſtimony, the thing is 
highly probable from other conſiderations. If 
this had not been, at leaſt, a very general 
Opinion, it can hardly be ſuppoſed that any 
writer would have ſpoken of it with ſo much 
tenderneſs and reſpe& as Juſtin has done, con- 
ſidering how very different it was from his 
own opinion, for which I ſtill think that his 
language wears a ſufficient appearance of an apo- 
logy. He alſo ſeems to intimate, ſome degree of 
doubt with reſpect to his opinion, when he 
ſays that „ if he ſhould not be able to prove 
« the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, the doctrine of his 
« Maſſiabſbip would not be affected by it.“ 
Why ſhould he provide this retreat, if he had 
no ſecret ſuſpicion of the ground on which 


he ſtood ? 


If we confider the time in which Juſtin 
wrote, VIZ, about A. D, 140, that is about 
eighty 
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eighty years after the time of the apoſtles, and 
compare with it the account that Athanaſius 
gives us of the ſtate of opinions among the 
Jews and Gentiles in their time, we can hard- 
ly doubt (whether | Juſtin Martyr confeſſes it 
or not) that the doctrine of the ſimple hu- 
manity of Chriſt. muſt have been the prevail- 
ing one in his time. Athanaſius ſays that the 
Jews, meaning the Jewiſh chriſtians were ſo 
fully perſuaded concerning the ſimple humanity 
of their Meſſiah, that the apoſtles did not 
chuſe to inform them, except in an indirect 
manner (of which he gives many inſtances) ' 
that Chriſt was any thing more than a man, 
and that the Gentiles were drawn by the 
Jews into the ſame opinion, 


Since, therefore, according to this moſt un- 
exceptionable account, as It was only an indi- 


rect evidence of the divine or ſuper-angelic 


nature of Chriſt that the Jewiſh chriſtians (by 
whom the goſpel was communicated ro the 
Gentiles) were ever favoured with; can it be 
thought probable, ſo highly averſe as the ac- 
count itſelf ſtates the Jews to have been to 
the idea of any ſuper- human nature in Chriſt, 
that they ſhould, by their own reaſoning. alone 
on the fubject, have generally abandoned their 
favourite doctrine, in ſo ſhort a time as fourſcore 
years? Or if, from ſome moiſt unaccountable 
cavſe, and without any perſon of great authority 
t lead them into it (for no ſuch authority can we 

B trace 
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trace) they ſhould have abandoned their original 
and favourite doctrine, is it probable that 
they would have been ſo extremely active and 
ſacceſsful in the propagation of their new opini- 
on, and withall have found the Gentiles ſo very 
pliant, as to have been able to induce the 
generality of them to make the ſame change, 
when at the ſame time they are known to have 
had but little connexion, and indeed but little re- 
ſpect for each other? Is a period of eighty 
years a ſpace naturally ſufficient for theſe two 
fucceſſive changes? 


But if we take in another well authenticated 
circumſtance, we ſhall be obliged to reduce 
this ſhort ſpace (too ſhort as it already is for 
the purpoſe) to one ſtill ſhorter. Hegeſippus, 
as explained by Valeſius, in his notes on Eu- 
ſebius's ' eccleſiaſtical hiſtory 4, ſays, that the 
church cf Jeruſalem continued a virgin, or 
free from hereſy, till the death of Simeon, who 
ſacceeded James the juſt, that is, till the time 
of Trajan, or about the year 100, or perhaps 
110, for his reign began A. D. 98, and end- 
ed A. D. 117. Knowing, therefore, from other 
circumſtances what this purity of chriſtian faith 
was, and what Hegeſippus muſt have known 
it to be, we have only the ſpace of 40, or 
perhaps 30 years for ſo great a change. So 
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| ITY at that particular period muſt have been 
that movement, which we find by experience to 
be naturally one of the very ſloweſt in the 
whole ſyſtem of nature, viz. the revolution of 
opinions in great bodies of men “. Can it 
then be thought probable that, conſider- 
ing the Jewiſn and Gentile chriſtians as 
one body, the generality of them, the « mule 
ſhould have abandoned the doctrine of the 
ſimple humanity of Chriſt, in the time of 
Juſtin Martyr ? 


On the contrary, it is certainly not at all 
improbable that the more learned and philo- 
ſophical of the chriſtians, beginning to be 
aſhamed of a- crucified man for their ſaviour, 
and firmly | believing the doctrine of the pre- 
exiſtence of all ſouls, and of their deſcent in- 
to human bodies, ſnould have begun to fancy 
that Chriſt muſt have had ſome origin ſupe- 
rior to that of other men; that this: ſhould 
firſt of all produce the opinions of the Gno- 
ſtics, who thought that the Chriſt, who came 
down from heaven, was quite diſtinct from the 
man Jeſus, and | felt nothing of his pains or 
ſorrows; or that, theſe opinions being near- 
ly exploded, the generality of chriſtian beach- 


This is a mowement which I could eaſily ſhew Mr. Gibbon, 
that he has not much ſtudied, though it behoved him to 
have given. the cloſeſt attention to it, preparatory to his 


account of the overthrow of * paganiſm by the. Nees of 
chriſtianity. 
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ers, or biſhops (many of whom were educated 
in the Platonic ſchool at Alexandria) ſhould 
afterwards apply the Platonic doctrine of the 
Logos to the fame ſubject, and that by their 
influence, opinions leading to the deification of 
Chriſt ſhould gradually gain ground among the 
common people. But this muſt have been a 
work of time, ſo that the majority of chriſt- 
ians could hardly have been infected with 


theſe principles ſo. early as the time of Juſtin 
Martyr, 


* 


The philofophical chriſtians, however, being 
the only writers whoſe works are extant, it is 
eaſy to account for our knowing no more 
than we do. of the common people ard their 
opinions, -and that we are obliged to collect 
what we do know concerning them from in- 


cidental circumſtances, as I have endeavoured 
to do. But theſe are often the leaſt ſuſpicious 


intimations of the real ſtate of things. By 
ſuch circumſtances as theſe, the detail of which 
may be ſeen in my Hi#/tory, it will, F think, 
ſufficiently appear, that it was with great dif- 
ficulty that the generality of chriſtians were 
reconciled to the doctrine of the deity of 
Chriſt, 'and that of a Trinity, in any form- 
As Tertullian expreſſes himſelf, they were at 
firſt exceedingly ſcandalized at it, holding firm- 
ly to their juſtly favourite doctrine of the ſu- 
preme monarchy of the. Father. This alſo ſuf- 
ficiently accounts for the great number of fol- 
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lowers which eccleſiaſtical hiſtory gives to every 
perſon of learning who avowed the then popu- 
lar opinion, as Artemon, Noetus, Sabellius, 
Paulus Samoſatenſis, and Photinus, 


On the ſubject of this part of my accuſa- 


tion, which my critic ſays, is the greateſt that 


he has to bring againſt me, I now appeal to 
the impartial reader ; whether, inſtead of prov- 
ing me to have miſrepreſented Juſtin Martyr, 
he has not miſrepreſented me, and alſo whe- 


ther I have not brought ſufficient evidence 


of the opinion I maintained, viz. that the doc- 
trine of the ſimple humanity of Chriſt was that 
which was moſt generally received in the time 
of Juſtin Martyr ; and of this I ſhall "OY 
more evidence in the next ſection. 


— 


n. 


Of the quotation from Euſebius; and Tertullian's 


account of the antient Unitarians, more particu- 
larly conſidered. 


J eriticiſer ſays, © If Dr. Prieſtley will 
« turn to Euſebius, and read the chap- 


« ter with ſuch deliberation as befits an hiſta- 


< rian writing on ſubjects of the greateſt im- 
* portance, he will find that his charge of un- 


+ P. 523. 
| P 3 « fairneſs 
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« fairneſs (even if it be true) is not to be ap- 

* plied to Euſebius, but to a more antient wri- 

ce ter, from whoſe book the tranſcript was made 
X 7066 which has fo highly offended Dr. Pe 


"nl 1 CEA reperuſed this chapter of Euſebius, 4 
74 and do not think it quite clear that he is quot- 
1 ing the work of any prior writer in the paſ- Ml 
1 £ 


ſage that I have cited: for he ſometimes only | 
gives an account of the work, and not always ü 
expreſs quotations from it; and he ſeems to 
me to inſert obſervations of his own in what he If 
does quote from this anonymous writer; ſo that, 
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upon the whole, I am of opinion (though I may 3 
_- be miſtaken) that Euſebius ſpeaks in his own 3 
a perſon in what I have quored from him. How- : 
$1 ever, it is ſufficiently evident that he adopts N 
1 g 2 language, and makes himſelf anſwerable for : 

1 Where then is the foundation for the tone 

ö in > the aboye'remark is delivered? x 

| E 

N T acknowledge however, that I ſhould not have 


ſtopped at Juſtin Martyr, but have proceeded 
to mention the other authorities, quoted either ; 
by Euſebius, or his author. They are, how- 
ever, of no ſort of weight in the deciſion of 
the queſtion, and all of them that are extant 
I had conſidered in the courſe of my work. 

There is no mention of the divinity of Chriſt in 
the firſt and only authentic epiſtle of C lemens *; it 
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* In the ſecond ſection of this epiſtle we find the 
phraſe the /+ ferings of Sed; but this is language lo exceed- 
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being only found in, the ſecond 2nd undoubtedly 
fpurious epiſtle, as I believe all the learned of 
this day conſider it. Euſebius himſelf ſays F, 
ce jt js not ſo generally received as the former, 
« nor do we know that the antients have quoted 
ce jt,” He adds, that there were other later for- 
geries of writings in his name, 


Alſo, though in ſome pretty ancient ymns Chriſt 
might be mentioned as God, yet being poetical 
compoſitions, it is molt probable that it was only 
in ſome figurative and qualified ſenſe, referring to 
the power and authority with which he was inveſt- 
ed by God, as Moſes is ſaid to have been a God 
to Pharoah, As to the authority of Pliny, if he 
had been told that hymns were ſung by chriſtians 
in honour of Chriſt, being himſelf a heathen, he 
would naturally imagine that they were ſuch 
hymns as had been compoſed in honour of the 
heathen gods, who had been men. He would 
be far from concluding from that circumſtance, 
that Chriſt was conſidered by his followers either 
as the ſupreme God, or as a pre- exiſtent ſpirit, the 
maker of the world under God. 


But I wiſh to proceed to conſiderations of 
more importance relating to this paſſage of Eu- 


ingly ſhocking, and unſcriptural, that it is hardly poſſi- 
ble to think that it could be uſed by any writer ſo near 
to the time of the apoſtles; and Junius, who was far 
from having my objection to it, was of opinion that the 
whole paſſage was much corrupted, and that, inſtead ef 
ga Nn als i. e. de, we ought to read paſnudla alu. 

+ Eceles, Hiſt, Lib. 2, Cap. 38, p. 134. 


B 4 ſebius 
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o 


ſebius, and to compare his account of the anti- 
quity of the chriſtian Unitarians, with their own 
account of themſelves, to ſee which is in itſelf the 
more probable. He, or his author, ſays*, that 
Theodotus, who was condemned by Victor, was 
the author and parent of that ſect; being the 


wr firſt who aſſerted that Chriſt was a mere man; 
44 and theſe Unitarians are even charged with 
Cr. certainly knowing that this was the caſe, which 
li is directly giving them the lie; and yet this 


aſſertion of Euſebius is undoubtedly falſe, as ap- 
pears on the full face of all eccleſiaſtical hiſ- 


rory, and, as I have ſaid, it Nor be MEWS from 
Euſcbius himſelf, 
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1 
; 4 He certainly knew that Juſtin Martyr had not 
8 only mentioned Unitarians, but had treated them 
q t with much reſpect ; and he ſpeaks & of the Ebi- 
$ | onites as cotemporaries of Cerinthus, who ac- 


cording to himſelf, lived in the time of the apoſtle 
John. By his own account, therefore, theſe Uni- 
rarians, who believed Chriſt to be a mere man, 
were coteinporary with the apoſtle John; who 
though greatly offended at hereſy, takes no notice 
of their opinion being one. Nothing, therefore, 
can be more contrary to truth or probability, 
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than the account of the origin of the Unira- i 
rians by Euſcbius, or his author; and if I be = 


offended at it, is it without a cauſe ? And how 0 


e. Cap. 28, p. 252, 
$ Lib.'3, Cap. 27, 28, p. 121, &c. 
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can the Reviewer doubt of mycharge of unfairnefy 
againſt Euſebius, or his author, being true? As 
to the very early date of this anonymous piece, 
ſee Lardner (Credibility, vol. 3, p. 36) who re- 
fers it to the year 213, 8 


Let us now conſider the account that theſe 
Unitarians, according to Euſcoius, gave of 
themſelves. They are ſaid to have affirmed with 
confidence, that the apoſtles taught their doc- 
trine, and thar it was preſerved till the time 
of Victor, or Zephyrinus. What they actu- 
ally ſaid, we do not. know, but it could hard- 
ly be that there had been no innovation what- 
ever in the doctrine concerning the perſon of 
Chriſt before the time of Victor; becauſe the 
Gnoſtics are well known to have been a very 
numerous ſect, conſiſting of many branches; 
and before this time Juſtin Martyr and others 
had publiſhed their account of the perſoni- 
fication of the Logos, It is probable, there- 
fore that what they really maintained was, 
that their doctrine was that which was moſt 
generally received till that time ; and this I 
think to be highly probable, it not demonſtrable. 


According to all accounts, the doctrine of the 
ſimple humanity of Chriſt was held by the Jew- 
1ſh chriſtians in the time of the apoſtles. I do 

not find that any of them are ever expreſsly 
laid to have held any other doctrine, only ſome 
of them believed the miraculous conception. 
Athanaf jus 
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. and are always far leſs apt to innovate, than the 
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Athanaſius clearly ſuppoſes none of them to have 
believed that Chriſt had any nature ſuperior to that 
of man; and he ſays that they brought the Gentiles, 
meaning, no doubt, the generality of them, into 


the ſame opinion. This then may fairly be ſuppo- 


ſed to have been the ſtate of things at the time 


that John wrote his firſt epiſtle, which was ahout 


the year 80, when it is plain from his own writ- 
ings there was no opinion among chriſtians that 


gave him any alarm, beſides that of the Gnoſtics. 


Taking it then for granted, that the doctrine 


of the ſimple humanity of Chriſt was nearly, 


at leaſt, univerſal in the year 80, is it at all pro- 


bable, that it could have ceaſed to have been the 
prevailing doctrine before the time of Victor, 
about the year 200? Cauſes which tended to 
produce the opinion of the deity of Chriſt ope- 
rated, no doubt, very powerfully; but ſtill it 
cannot be thought probable, that they could 


have produced ſo great an effect in the ſpace of 


little more than one century. 


Another, and no inconſiderable argument in 
favour of the antiquity of the proper Unitarian 
doctrine among chriſtians, may be drawn from 
the rank and condition of thoſe who held it in 
the time of Tertullian, who lived about the time 
of Victor. He calls them /mplices et Idiotæ, that 
is, common or unlearned people, and ſuch perſons 
are certainly moſt likely to retain old opinions, 


learned; 
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27 
learned; "becauſe they are far leſs apt to ſpe- 
culate. Whenever we endeavour to trace the 
oldeſt opinions in any country, we always in- 


| quire among the IAdiotæ the common people; 
1 and if they believe one thing, and the learned 
20 another, we may conclude with certainty, that, 
= which ever of them be true, or the more pro- 
8 bable, thoſe of the common people were the 
it more ancient, and thoſe of the learned and ſpe- 
. culative the more novel of the two. 

WP. In moſt caſes the more novel opinions are 
£ more likely to be true, conſidering the gradual 
3 ſpread of knowledge, and the general prevalence 
* of prejudice and error; but in ſome caſes the 
5 probability is on the ſide of the more antient 
2 opinions; and it is evidently ſo in this. The 
1 true doctrine concerning the perſon of Chriſt 
» muſt be allowed to have been held by the apoſ- 


tles. They, no doubt, knew whether their ma- 
ſter was only a man like themſelves, or their ma- 
ker. Their immediate diſciples would receive 
and maintain the ſame doctrine that they held; 


n and it muſt have been ſome time before any 
n other could have been introduced, and have 
n ſpread ro any extent, and eſpecially before it 
n could have become the prevailing opinion. We 
© naturally, therefore, look for the genuine doctrine 
it of chriſtianity, concerning the perſon of Chriſt, 


among thoſe who, from their condition and cir- 
cumſtances, were man likely to maintain the old 
opinion, 
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opinion, rather than among thoſe who were moſt 
apt to receive a new one. Surely then we have 
a better chance of finding the truth on this ſub- 
ject among theſe Idiote, the common and un- 
learned people, than with ſuch men as Juſtin 
Martyr, who had been a heathen philoſopher, 
Irenæus, or any other of the learned and ſpecu- 
lative chriſtians of the ſame age. 


On the contrary, ſuppoſing the chriſtian reli- 
gion to have been gradually corrupted, and that, 
in a long courſe of time, the corrupt doctrine 
ſhould become the moſt prevalent among the 
common people, the reformation of it by the 


recovery of the genuine doctrine is naturally to 


be looked for among the learned and the in- 


quiſitive, who in all caſes will be the inno- 


vators. This is remarkably the caſe in the 
preſent ſtate of things. The common people 
in the Roman Catholic countries are bigots 
to the old eſtabliſhed faith, while the learned 
are moderate, and almoſt proteſtants, In pro- 
teſtant countries the common people {till adhere 
moſt ſtrongly to the doctrines of their anceſ- 
tors, or thoſe which prevailed about the time 
of the reformation, while the learned are every 
where receding farther from them; they being 
more inquiſitive, and more enlightened than 
the uninquiring vulgar, But ſtill, if any man 
ſhould propoſe ſimply to enquire what were 


the opinions moſt generally received in this 


country a century ago (which was about the 
: ſpace 
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ſpace that intervened between Victor and the time 
of the apoſtles) we ſhould think him very abſurd, 
if he ſhould look for them among the learned, 


father than among the common people. We 
have experience enough of the difficulty with 
which the bulk of the common people are 
brought to relinquiſh the faith of their. an- 


ceſtors. 


Is it, then, at all probable that when the 
doctrine of the ſimple humanity of Chriſt is 
acknowledged to have been held by the Idiotæ, 
or common people, and who are expreſsly ſaid 


to have been the greater part of the believers 


(major credentium pars) this ſhould not have 
been the general opinion a century before that 
time, but on the contrary that of the deity of 
Chriſt, which was held by Tertullian, and 
other learned chriſtians; and who ſpeak of the 
common people as being ſhocked (expaveſcunt ) 
at their doctrine? Sufficient cauſe may be aſ- 
ſigned why the learned in that age ſhould be 
inclined to adopt any opinion which would 
advance the perſonal dignity of their maſter, 
and the ſame cauſes would produce the ſame 
effect among the common people, but it would 
be more lowly, and require more time, as ap- 
pears to have been the fact. 


Let any perſon of common ſenſe then judge 
between theſe antient Unitarians, with reſpect 
| to 
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to the probable account of their origin and an- 
tiquity, and, Euſebius, or his author. 


That Euſebius himſelf ſhould take fo violent 
a, part as he always does againſt theſe antient 
Unitarians, is not difficult to be accounted for. 


90 He himſelf was ſtrongly ſuſpected of Arianiſm, 
. at a time in which the Athanaſian doctrine was 
„ moſt prevalent, and though a learned man, he 
8 was not of the firmeſt tone of mind. In theſe 
. 0 circumſtances, he would naturally make the moſt 
14 of ſuch pretenſions to orthodoxy as he had, and 
! |. would be inclined to ſhew his zeal by invectives 
10 againſt thoſe who were more heretical than 
f himſelf. This we ſee illuſtrated every day. This 
1 was the cauſe why many of the reformers from 


| popery joined with the papiſts in the perſecu- 
tion of thoſe who were defirous of carrying 
the reformation a little farther than themſelves. 
This might, in ſome, meaſure cantribute to 
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Nil produce the _ zeal of the Calviniſts againſt 


1% the Arminians, that of the Arminians againſt 
\ F the Arianz, that of the Arians againſt the So- 
I cinians, and that of Socinus himſelf againſt 
1 'þ Francis David, 
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1 rn 


Of my being charged with advancing that Tuſtin 
Martyr was the firſt who. ſtarted Ihe, notion 
, Chriſt's preexiſtence. 


2 


NOTHER heavy DEED advanced againſt 
A me 7, is, that I have aſſerted that . the no- 
« tion of the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt cannot be 
« traced any higher than Juſtin Martyr.” Now 
this is to all intents and purpoſes a miſ-quotation, 
that part of the ſentence which was neceſſary to 
give the true ſenſe of what is quoted being omit- 
ted, It muſt, therefore, neceſſarily miſlead the 
reader; and independently of that, it is a mani- 
feſt miſrepreſentation of my opinion, not only 
ſimply mentioned, but frequently urged, and en- 
larged upon in the courfe of the work. 


I have no where ſaid that ſimple pre-exiftence 
was never aſcribed to Jeſus Chriſt before Juſtin 
Martyr, I muſt have been a child in eccleſi- 
aſtical hiſtory, and ſhamefully inconſiſtent with 
myſelf, if I had ſaid any ſuch thing. The 
doctrine of the pre. exiſtence was certainly that 
of the Gnoſtics in the time of the apoſtles them- 
ſelves, and is always repreſented by me as ſuch. 
What I ſay is that, „we find nothing like divi- 
ie nity aſcribed to Chriſt before Juſtin „ 


1 P. 524. 
and 
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and though, in one particular ſentence, I men- 
| tioned pre-exiſtence, as what we cannot with cer- 
tainty trace any higher, it is in conjunction with di- 
Vinity and not Separately, as it is hefe exhibited, The | 
whole ſentence is as follows: Whether Juſtin Mar- 
te tyr was the very firſt who ſtarted the noticn of 
< the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, and of his ſuper-an- 
> gelic or divine nature, is not certain, but we 
are not able to trace it any higher F. Had the 
disjunctive or been uſed inſtead of and (which, 
would have implied that neither the opinion of 
the divinity, nor that of the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, 
were prior to Juſtin) a reader of common ſenſe 
and candour would have ſeen that it muſt have 
been miſprinted. My reference to both the opi- 
nions by the pronoun it, which is in the ſingular 
number, ſufficiently ſhews that, however i impro- 
per and unguarded the expreſſion may happen 
to be, I could not really mean to confider the 
two opinions ſeparately. 


But my criticiſer, inſtead of making any al- 
lowance for a caſual ungrammatical conſtruction, 
and of aſcertaining my meaning by comparing 
one expreſſion with another, has abſolutely tor- 
tured my language, in order to make me con- 
tradict myſelf; and has even employed more 
than one page out of ſix only of his on compo- 
ling to confute an opinion of which my hiſtory 


LAY 


tx Vol 1, P. 32. 
80 . itſelk 
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itfelf is a much fuller refutation. - This conduct 
admits of no apology even in a profeſſed anſwerer 
of a book, and much leſs in a reviewer, who 
ſhould exhibit a fair and impartial account of 
the work before him. 


In another paſſage which this writer has notover- 
looked, for he has quoted it p. 518, though with- 
out any particular notice, I have evidently conſi- 
dered Juſtin Martyr's idea of pre-exiſtence as 
one ſpecies of a genus. It is as follows“ This 
« writer even ſpeaks of his own opinion of the 
re pre-exiſtence of Chriſt (and he 1s the firſt that 
<« we certainly know to have maintained it on the 
« principles on which it was generally received 
ce afterwards) as a doubtful one, and by no 
« means a neceſſary article of chriſtian faith.“ 
Here I evidently refer to his idea of the per- 
ſonification of the Logos of the Father, which 
was a kind of pre-exiſtence quite diſtinct from 
that of the Gnoſtics, who preceded him. Let 
any one prove this opinion of the perſonifica- 
tion of the Logos to have been held by any 
perſon before Juſtin Martyr. If he can (and 
I have not expreſſed myſelf poſitively on the 
ſubject) he will ſtill be far from proving that 
it was the doctrine of the apoſtles ; and whether 
the innovation took place a little earlier, or a 
little later, it will make no difference with re- 
ſpect to my principal object. 


. 15. 


C As 
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As this miſ-repreſentation affects one princi- 
pal part of the great outline of my work, I 
ſhall take this opportunity of drawing it more 
diſtinctly, for the benefit of my readers in 
general. 


What 1 have maintained in my late Hiſtory 
of opinions concerning Chrift, and what I do not 
find to have been much, if at all, inſiſted upon 
before, is, that the exaltation of the perſon of 
Jeſus Chriſt began with the Gnoſtics, Who main- 
tained the doctrine of the pre-exiſtence of all 
human ſouls, as independent created ſpirits, 
capable of animating human bodies. This error 
began in the time of the apoſtles, and is known 
to be referred to by John. When this notion 
was exploded, another, which J cannot trace 
any higher than Juſtin Martyr, was adopted, 
and this was the perſonification of the Logos 
of the Father, which was a thing quite diſtinct 
from the doctrine of the Gnoſtics, ſo that 
the patrons of each were continually combating 
one another. The pre-exiſtent ſpirits, or ons, 
of the Gnoſtics were ſuppoſed to have exiſted an 
indefinite time before the creation of the world; 
whereas the perſonification of the Logos was 
repreſented, by the firſt advocates of it, as a thing 
that took place immediately before that event, 
and with a view to it, The peculiar doctrine of 
Arius was, in my opinion, clearly ſubſequent 
to this; and it was after them all that the perſon- 
ification 
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jfication of the Logos, being carried farther back, 
namely to all eternity, led to the preſent doctrine 
of the Trinity, conſiſting of three perſons in the 
Godhead, perfectly equal with reſpect to eterni- 
ty, and all divine attributes. | 


Inſtead of holding out to the view of the 


readers this great outline of the firſt part of my 


work, on which alone he has deſcanted, my 
critic charges me with aſſerting that the ſimple 
pre- exiſtence of Chriſt was not known before 
Juſtin Martyr; which ſhews that he never once 
'formed a right conceptian of what he under- 
took to exhibit. 


As to the epiſtles of Ignatius, I confider them 
all, the 1%, as well as the greater, as being 
either wholly ſpurious, or ſo corrupted, as not to 
be quoted with ſafety ; and I am far from being 
original or ſingular in this opinion. 


Dr. Lardner, who thinks that the ſmaller epiſ- 
tles are in the main genuine, faysf, © If there be 
« only ſome few ſentiments and expreſſions 
« which ſeem inconſiſtent with the true age of 
Ignatius, it is more reaſonable to ſuppofe them 
to be additions, than to reject the epiſtles 
te themſelves entirely; eſpecially in this ſcarcity 
* of copies which we labour under. As the in- 


+ Credibility, vol. 1, p. 154. 
C 2 ce terpolations 
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ce terpolations of the larger epiſtles are plainly 
ce the work of ſome Arian, ſo even the ſmaller 
ce epiſtles may have been tampered with by the 
* Arians, or the orthodox, or both, though I do 
ce not affirm that there are in them any conſider- 
able corruptions or alterations.“ | 


Salmaſius, Blondel, and. Daille, are decided 
that all the epiſtles are ſpurious ; and Le Sueur, 
after giving an account of the whole matter, ſays 

that the laſt of them, viz. Mr. Daille, has clearly 
proved that the firſt, or ſmall collection of Igna- 
tius's epiſtles, was forged about the beginning of 
the fourth century, or 200 years after the death 
of Ignatius, and that the ſecond, or larger col- 

lection, was made at the beginning of the ſixth 
century *, 


Is this then an authority to be quoted ſo 
deciſively againſt me, as to be preceded by, 
«© We will endeavour to anſwer F Dr. Prieſtley 
* upon grounds Jeſs liable to be queſtioned,” 


* Sueur, A. D. 107. 


+ The reader will eaſily perceive that theſe animadver- 
ſions on my work are very improperly called a review. 
They are a profeſſed anſwer, and yet the writer does not 
ſo much as mention the arguments on which I lay the great- 
eſt ſtreſs. Can any thing be more evidently calculated to 
injure a work, and to miſlead the reader with reſpect to it? 
It is pluming himſelf on the victory, before he has even 
ventured to make the attack; having only as it were 
ſcirmiſhed at a diſtance, and even that without gaining any 
real advantage. 
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(meaning than that of the hymns uſed by chriſt- 
ians in early times) by “ the poſitive teſti- 
« mony of writings which he will hardly aſſert 
« were penned after Juſtin Martyr f.“ I am 
not aſhamed however to - aſſert this after ſuch 
have mentioned 
above ; and I challenge this writer to prove 
that the paſſage he has quoted . from Ignatius 
was not penned after the time of Juſtin Martyr. 


If any paſſage in theſe epiſtles be ſpurious, 
I ſhould not heſitate to pronounce this to be 
one. Such language as © fleſhly and ſpiritual, 
« made and not made, God incarnate, real hfe 
© in death, begotten of Mary and of God, in 
e one reſpect liable to ſuffering, and in another 
ce incapable of it,” ſavours ſtrongly of a much 
later age than that of Ignatius. It is nothing 
but controverſy that teaches ſuch definite and 
guarded language as this. It could not, I think 


precede the Arian controverſy; and this agrees 


very well with the date aſſigned to thoſe epiſtles 
by Mr. Daille, which is after the council of Nice. 
J ſhould almoſt as ſoon think that Ignatius com- 
poſed the Athanaſian creed, as this quaint ſen- 
tence. They are much in the ſame ſtyle. My 
critic adds, © there are other paſſages in the writ- 
« ings of this moſt antient father, which are 


< equally expreſſive of the two natures of Chriſt, 


te but we think this fully ſufficient to confute Dr. 


© Prieſtley's aſſertion, without troubling the rea- 


ce der wi ith any more quotations.“ 
Þ P. 524. 3 
C3 Ignatius 
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Ignatius not being quoted by Euſebius, or his 
author, among antient authorities for the doctrine 
of the divinity of Chriſt, is alone a ſufficient 
proof that no ſuch paſſage as this was to be 
found in the epiſtles of Ignatius in his time. If 
this writer did not know that the genuineneſs of 
theſe epiſtles of Ignatius was queſtioned, he 
ought not to write on theſe ſubjects, and if he 
did know it, it was diſingenuous not to men- 
tion it. 


As to the paſſage which my critic quotes from 
Barnabas, he himſelf acknowledges (but in an 
ironical manner, unworthy of the ſeriouſneſs of 
the argument) that it may be explained in a ſenſe 
conſiſtent with the Socinian doctrine, as well as 
ſome paſſages of ſcripture. I, however, am a 
Socinian, and I ſcruple not to ſay, that, in my 
opinion, the interpretations of ſcripture which 
he ridicules are the only juſt and natural ones: 
but this is not a place for that argument. 


It is true that I have quoted the epiſtle of Bar- 
nabas without ſaying any thing about its au- 
thenticity. In reality, I do not know what to 
think of it, and my critic muft know that the 
genuineneſs of it has been much diſputed. The 
paſſage, however, which he quotes 1s from that 
part of it, of which we have only an old Latin 
verſion, and this he has not rightly tranſlated. It 
is die ante conſtitutionem ſeculi, which is not pro- 
perly before the beginning of the world, but on the 

day 


ce 


cc 
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day before it. Now the notion of the Father 
ſpeaking to the Son on the very day before the 
creation ſavours, I think, of a later age than that 
of Barnabas. Let any thing like this be produc- 
ed from the ſcriptures. If this be a plain, it is, I 
think, a ſuſpicious declaration of the pre-exiftence 


of Chriſt. 


„„ oo wy Oe. Bo ers  * 


Of the doctrine of the miraculous conception. 

N expreſſing my opinion concerning the 
1 prevalence of the doctrine of the ſimple 
humanity of Chriſt, I make” a limitation, ſay- 
ing, © This language has all the appearance 
of an apology for an opinion contrary to 
the general and prevailing one; as that of 
« the humanity of Chriſt (at leaſt with the 
belief of the miraculous conception) pro- 
ce bably was in his time.“ This my -criticiſer 
calls © a very great inconſiſtency,” *'< the Dr. 
he ſays, “ has no right to aſſert his at leaf 
with the belief of a miraculous conception, 
The inſertion is intirely arbitrary, and thoſe 
who know leſs of the author's character than 
we do, and may not have the ſame well 
grounded aſſurance of his integrity, may 
poſſibly be led to imagine that he intro- 


cc 
ce 
cc 


cc 
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« duced thoſe words only to give ſome co- 


<« lourable pretext to his own principles.“ 


In all that T have read of controverſial 
writing, I hardly recolle& any inſtance of a 
more groundleſs and perverſe miſrepreſentation 
of a writer's obvious meaning than this, on 
which ſo loud an exclamation is founded. 
For what can be more evident than that I 
do not uſe theſe words as thoſe of Juſtin 
Martyr, but only as expreſſive of an opinion 
of my own, formed from all the circumſtan— 
ces put together. And certainly I have a full 
right to inwaduce whatever clauſe I pleaſe in- 
to any ſentence of my own, provided that, 


as in this caſe, I make myſelt only anſwer- 
able for the propriety of it. 


The reaſon why I was inclined to think that 


the doctrine of the miraculous conception was 
pretty generally received by the Ebionites in the 
time of Juſtin, was, that Irenzus paſſes no cen- 
ſure on any that believed that doctrine. But it 
may perhaps, with more probability be infer- 


red, that becauſe neither Juſtin Martyr nor Ire- 


næus ſpeak of any othet Ebionites than thoſe 
who maintained that Chriſt was the proper ſon of 
Joſeph, the doctrine of the miraculous concep- 
tion had not, gained any- ground even among 
them till a later period, I find no mention of 
two kinds of Ebionites before Origen. I re- 
peat it, however, as my real opinion, that 


the 
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that the doctrine of the humanity of Chriſt 


(at leaſt with the belief of the miraculous con- 


ception) was the more general faith of chriſt- 
ians in the time of Juſtin Martyr. Now let 
the reader judge what occaſion there was for 
the ſevere ſtrictures on this paſſage that I have 
guoted above. In general, I believe it is 
thought that I expreſs myſelf ſo as to be 


underſtood ; at leaſt I endeavour to do fo, 


but I can never undertake to guard my mean- 


ing from ſuch unaccountable conſtructions as 


theſe. 


As to the doctrine of the miraculous conception 
itſelf, it is not, in fact, of any more conſequence 
to the Socinian, than it 1s to the Arian or the 
Athanaſian hypotheſis ; for it is no impedi- 
ment to the union of the Arian, or the Atha- 
naſian Logos, to the human nature of Chriſt, 
that his body was derived from Joſeph. For 
any thing that we can judge, a man produced 
in the natural way was juſt as proper for the 


reſidence of this heavenly inhabitant, as one 


made on purpoſe; and if it was fit that Chriſt 
ſhould have a human nature at all, it may be 
ſuppoſed to have been equally fit, that he 
ſhould have a proper human nature ; differing 
as little as poſſible from that of his brethren, 
as we are called. There is, therefore, no 
more reaſon why the Arians or Athanaſians, 
ſhould be more attached to the belief of the 
miraculous conception, than the Socinians. 
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The doctrine itſelf connects equally well, or 
equally ill, with any particular Waben con- 
cerning the nature of Chriſt. 


But it is an objection which affects the 
Arian hypotheſis only, that upon their ſcheme 
Chriſt is properly, and with reſpect to his 


perſon an Unique in the creation; there being no 


claſs or ſpecies of ſuch beings, at leaſt as far as we 


are informed of; a being created on purpoſe to 


be the maker of all things under God, or the 
medium of all his communications to man- 


kind. Whereas, upon the Socinian hypotheſis, 


Chriſt, with reſpe& to his perſon, is no proper 
Unique, though produced in a ſuper- natural 
way ; becauſe, when produced, he was preciſely 
of the ſame claſs and rank with other men, who, 


in themſelves conſidered, were fully equal to him 


in all reſpects. Was Adam leſs properly a man, 
and an Unique, merely becauſe the manner of his 
production was ſo? It is therefore a very unfair 
repreſentation that the Reviewer gives of this bu- 


ſineſs in his note“. He might as well ſay that 


Enoch and Elyah were Uniques, becauſe there 
was ſomething peculiar in their manner of going 
out of the world, as that Chriſt was ſo, becauſe 
there was ſomething peculiar in his manner 
of coming into it. 


Should I have any controverſy with a Jew, 
I ſhould not feel myſelf at all embarraſſed 


P. 323. - 
with 
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with this circumſtance of the miraculous concep- 
tion; as I ſhould not heſitate to follow the exam- 
ple of the candid Juſtin Martyr with reſpect to 
it; telling him, that he was at full liberty to 
think as he ſhould ſee reafon to do on that 


n ſubject ; and that he might be as good a chriſtian 
; as the Ebionites were before him, though he 
> | ſhould believe no more of the miraculous con- 
: ception than they had done, 
N 
> «Lat 
a e VII. 
4 4 1 Miſcellaneous Articles. 
| I. 
1 DO acknowledge that T have inadvertently 
. made Victor the fucceſſor of Zephyrinus, 
4 but 1t 1s certainly of little conſequence, and 
» the miſtake may be rectified without any in- 
s Jury to my argument. I remember that the 
r paſſage ſtood right when it was firſt printed, 
- but was altered, I cannot Tecolle& how, or 
t why, in the proof ſheet. Men of much buſi- 
C neſs, and of a very little candour, will eaſily 
2 excuſe a ſlip of this kind. 
© 
r IT. 
I alſo cannot now account for my ſaying 
that Hermas is not quoted by Irenzus, when 
: It was a thing that I could not but have ob- 
1] ſerved, or read of, This, however, is of little 
moment. And, in fact, the miſtake is not fo 
n Pp great 
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great as it ſeems to be. For Hermas is not 
quoted by name in Irenæus, and when all the 
circumſtances are conſidered, I even think it 
may admit of ſome doubt whether the ſhort 
paſſage that Irenzus does cite was intended 
by him for a quotation from Hermas. The 
whole paſſage is as follows“ © The ſcrip- 
ce ture therefore well ſays, In the firſt place 
cc believe that there is one God, who created 
* and eſtabliſhed all things, making them out 
« of nothing;” and that paſſage is found in 


'the paſtor of Hermas, | but we have only a 


Latin tranſlation of Hermas, and therefore can- 
not be quite ſure that the words were the very 
ſame, and the ſenſe of them is certainly found 
in what is properly called the ſcripture; and 
I do not know that Irenæus ever quotes any 
other book by this title except thoſe which 
we now characterize in that manner. He quotes 
no other author, I believe, without either his 
name, or ſome title, or circumſtance, ſufficient- 
ly deſcriptive of him. However, I do not in- 
fiſt upon this, and ſhall correct the paſſage. 


Tertullian ſays of this work of Hermas C 


ab omni concilio Ecclefiarum inter apocrypha et falſa 
judicatur. It is rejected as ſpurious by all the 


councils. of the churches. 
i 
With reſpect to the Alogi, the Reviewer ſays, | 
c why ſhould it be doubted that there were 
Lib. 4, cap. 37, p. 330. || Lib. 2, Mand. 1. 
$ De Pudicitia cap 10, p. 563. 1 P. 521, 
« heretics 


TY." 0" 
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ce heretics in the time of Epiphanius who re- 
ce jected the goſpel of St. John ? Were there not 


ce heretics in his day, and long before, who re- 
« jected other books of the New Teſtament ? 


Dr. Prieſtley's conjecture will not be eaſily 


« admitted. The contrary ſuppoſition is na- 
ce tural 4 priori, and it has the ſupport of 
ce hiſtory too.“ 5 


I aſk, of what hiſtory before, and in fact, 
beſides, that of Epiphanius. It is ſufficiently 
evident that there could not have been any 
who rejected all the writings of John before 
the time of Euſebius, who conſiders very par- 
ticularly the objections that had been made to 
the genuineneſs of the other books ; and that 
the ſame Alogi ſhould reje&t theſe books af- 
ter the time of Euſebius, and not before, is 
highly improbable. Epiphanius himſelf aſcribes 
this rejection to the Alogi in general, and not 
to thoſe of his time only; and he ſuppoſes 
the hereſy of the Alogi to have been an old 


one, of which that of Theodotus was a 
branch. 


As to the teſtimony of Epiphanius, eſpeci- 
ally concerning thoſe againſt whom he writes 


with ſo much 1nveteracy, I own it weighs no 


more with me than it did with Le Clerc, whoſe 
opinion of this writer may be ſeen in his ec- 
cleſiaſtical 
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clefiaſtical hiſtory f. He is certainly the leaſt 
to be depended upon of any of the fathers. 


The Reviewer adds, © was there not a mo- 
dern diſciple of Artemon who rejected, if 
not the whole of St. John's goſpel, yet the 
introduction to it? It is but proceeding a 
ſtep farther to pronounce the whole to be 
ſpurious.“ 
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Though a Socinian myſelf, I do not hold 
myſelf obliged to defend what has been ad- 
vanced by any other Socinian. Like men who 


think for themſelves we differ as much as others 
who go by the ſame common name. Bur cer- 


tainly this cenſure is illiberal and unjuſt. On 
what grounds, S. Crellius rejected the intro- 
duction of St, John, I cannot tell. His grand- 
father, the famous John Crellius, did not. But 
it has always been deemed a ſufficient objec- 
tion to the genuineneſs of any writing, that it 
contains opinions which, from other evidence, 
appear not to have been thoſe of the age in 
which it was ſuppoſed to have been written. 


So far am I from rejecting this introduction, 


that I think it inexplicable except upon So- 
cinian principles. However, between rejecting 
this introduction, and rejecting the whole goſpel, 
there are many more ſteps, or a much larger 
ſtep, than my Reviewer ſeems to imagine, I 
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hope this writer did not mean to inſinuate that 
Socinians in general make fo little account of 
the goſpels, or any part of them, that there 
is but a ſmall ſtep between them and unbe- 
lievers; though by ſome he may be fo un- 


WW derſtood. 


SG re 


H Us have I preſented my readers with 
a fair and candid ſtate. of the charges 
which have been brought againſt my Hiſtory 


of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity ; and I think 1 


have made it appear, that all the real overſights 
are of very little conſequence, and may be eafily 
rectified without the leaſt injury to my argu- 
ment in any one place. I therefore leave it with 


my readers to determine whether there was any juſt 


cauſe for ſuch vehement exclamation as that with 
which the critic begins his remarks. “ When 
<« we review the paſſages we have now tranſcribed, 
ce we are equally grieved and aſtoniſhed. Peri- 
culoſum eſt in Limine offendere ! We are grieved 
to ſee a writer of Dr. Prieſtley's eminence, 
and who hath long ſtood very high, even in 
the opinion of his enemies, for integrity of 
character, laying himſelf ſo open to the charge 
of perverſion and miſ- repreſentation. We are 
altoniſhed at his raſhneſs, though we know 
that great zeal doth not always liſten to the 
more tcrupulous dictates of prudence. But 
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common ſenſe ſhould at leaſt-teach it to pre- 


ſerve a decent appearance; and in matters 


that fall within the circle of hiſtory, and where 
invention can have no play, a writer ſhould 
be careful not to give his enemies cauſe for 


exultation by politive aſſertions, which are not 


only without proof, but in direct oppoſition to 
it. We hope that Dr. Prieſtley will not think 
that we are become his enemies for ſpeaking 
the truth. He is the laſt perſon that can with 
any grace, complain of a freedom of this ſort. 


He often invites it with an earneſtneſs which 


ſhews that he is not afraid of ir, We rely on 
his candour for the freedom we now take with 
him ; and if that ſhould prove to be leſs in 
power than it is in form (which, however we 
do not think will be the caſe) we ſhall reſt 
ſatisfied with the integrity of our own mo- 
tives.” Such an attempt to alarm the public, 


and prejudice the minds of their readers againſt it, 
ought certainly to have had ſome better foundation. 


As to this writer's integrity, I do not call it in 
queſtion ; but am very willing to account for 
his miſtakes and miſ-repreſentations on princi- 
ples ſimilar to thoſe on which, with ſome de- 
gree of candor, he accounts for what he ſuppo- 
ſed to be mine. Every effect mult have an ad- 


equate cauſe, and I cannot account for this wri- 
ter's very ſevere and highly unjuſt treatment of 


my book without ſuppoſing that he looked 1n- 


to it (from what cauſe I cannot divine) with 


a very 
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a very eager deſire to find fault with it, and 
un expoſe it. A good natured critie might 
have pointed out the ſame overſights, and have 
ſhewn how they might be corrected” without 
11 is not une in 2 wörk * loch extent, 
the materials for Which were neceſſarily col- 
lected at different times, to put the whole to- 
gether (when ſome of the facts, and the evidence 
of them muſt have been in part obliterated 
from the mind) without making inconſiderable 
miſtakes. No firſt edition of any large hiſtorical 
work was ever free from them. All theſe I 
ſhall be as ſolicitous to reCtify. as any per- 
ſon © can be to find them out; and every inti- 
mation of this kind I ſhall willingly receive, 
whether it comes from a friend or a foe.” 


I have already drawn out a liſt 'of ſuch Cor- 
reftions and Additions as I think of any con- 
ſequence, and if there be another edition of the 
work, I may perhaps alter the conſtruction of 


ſome other paſſages which readers of the ſame turn 


with this Reviewer may miſunderſtand,” But 
cannot pretend to write for ſuch readers. 
It would be giving a great deal of time to 
very little purpoſe, and after all might not 
be effectual; for it is no uncommon thing to 
labour ſtyle into obſcurity. I write for the 
bulk of readers, who have ſome © candour as 
well as good ſenſe. We do not in this coun- 

* Db try 
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try build our houſes ſo as to have nothing to 
fear from hurricanes or earthquakes. It E 


enough to guard 2 92 more common 
accidents. d gin 


Yo 


＋ his Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity 
is a work that I have: long had in view: I 
conſider it as the moſt uſeful, and therefore I 
wiſh to make it the moſt corre# of all my 
publications. Nothing mall be wanting on my 
part to make it ſo, and I hope my enemies 
will not be wanting on theirs. My object, I 
truſt, is truth; I ſhall purſue it with fairneſs, 
and without fear of conſequences, and I ſhall 
conſider every man as acting with me who ſhall 
aid me in the purfuit. Oppoſition is what I al- 
ways expected, and in reality do not diſlike. In- 
deed no perſon ought to ſtep into the great am- 
phitheatre of the public, who is not willing to 
take his chance for all accidents (for treatment 
fair and unfair) and who is not prepared to meet 
them. Few perſons have, been more diſciplined 
in this way than myſelf, and therefore I muſt be 
made of bad materials indeed, if I be not better 
prepared than moſt others for all theſe events. 
It will be happy if the diſcipline of this life in 


general prepare me as well for the exerciſes of 
another. | 


++ | 
Les 


It may amuſe ſome of my readers. to "he in- 


formed that, excepting a oe”, = verſes : prefixed 
22 Peter Annet's ſhort hand, Written when I was 


. a ſchool 
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2 ſchool IT my firſt eſſay for the preſs was, _ 


article in the Montbly Review, z, ſo chat. When, 
I was twenty I was placed upon the bench, and 
now at fifty I ſtand at the bar, and ſometimes 
perhaps before ſuch judges as 1 myſelf, then, 
was, From this awful tribunal, though my real 
merit has been nearly the ſame, I have ſome- 
times received the moſt virulent cenſure, , 5 and 
at others the greateſt applauſe, when. I have 


been conſcious to myſelf that I have not been 


entitled to either. But undue praiſe 1 ſerye 
to counterbalance undue cenſure. 


% ©*2 * 


w# T a+ 7 


As hs my reer n I can truly ſay 
that, little as it may be, it is quite ſufficient 
to content me, and it ought to be ſo, for it 
1s ſomething more than I deſerve. I can pre- 
tend to no ſuch ſuperior qualifications as my 
preſent critic, whether in earneſt or not, has 
thought proper * to aſcribe to me. Succeſs in 
ſuch purſuits as I have been engaged in, I 
well Know, requires rio gredt extent of men- 
tal power, but God has been pleaſed to give 
me an active, and I hope an honeſt mind'; 
and when a man is always buſily ſeeking, with 
his eyes fairly open, and eſpecially in places 
where others are afraid to go, he will ſome- 
times find things worth looking for, and that 
had eſcaped more timid reſearchers. 
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"—_— 148 pleaſed God, in the courſe of his pro- 
vidence, to open my own eyes, after having 
been educated in all the gloom and darkneſs 
of Calviniſm, and I am determined (in conjunc- 
tion with my philoſophical reſearches) to do all 
that I can to open the eyes of others. With 


this object in view, I am ready, with the apoſtle, 
to go through evil report as well as good report ; 


and whatever of active life may remain to me, 


T am reſolved to make the moſt of it; there 
being, as the ſaying is, reft enough in the grave. 
I have no higher wiſh with reſpect to this life, 
than to live and die in the various purſuits 
in which I am now engaged; and 1 hope to 
riſe to a ſcene of equal activity, and of equal- 
ly pleaſurable and * n in a future 


life. 
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CORRECTIONS and; ADDTTIONs, &e, 


AVING given the beſt attention that I can to the 
ſeveral remarks which have been made on this 
work, I have not yet ſeen any reaſon to make more than 
the following corrections and additions, It will be eaſily 


perceived that they are rather favourable than unfavour- 


able to my principal object. Had I been convinced of 


any other overſight, I ſhould with the ſame readineſs, have 
made the neceſſary alterations. 


VOL. nt | 
P. 5, I. 11, After Nazarenes, read, and it may be Mferred 
from Origen, Epiphanius, and Euſebius, &c. 
P. 19, 1. 2, After corrupted, add, and as theſe antient Uni- 
tarians are called Idiotæ (common and igno- 
rant people) by Tertullian, it is more na- 
tural to look for antient opinions among 
them, than among the learned, who are 
more apt to innovate. 

P. 19, 1. 6, For Succeſſor, read Predeceſſor. 

I. 10, Read, Juſtin Martyr, and Clemens, in whoſe 
| ſecond and ſpurious epiſtle only it is to be 
found, -and the ancient hymns, not now ex- 
tant, but in which, being poetical compo- 
ſitions, divinity was probably aſcribed to 
him in ſome figurative and qualified ſenſe. 

P. 55,1. 21, For a great part, read the greater part. N. B. 
This ſhews that the greater part of chrift- 
1ans in the time of Tertullian were Unita- 


rians, and exceedingly averſe to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. 


Ib. 1. 15, Dele, the pre- exiſtence of Chriſt 
Ib. 1. 26, Dele, is not quoted by Irenzus, and 
P. 216, 1. 12, For our Lord, read the Lord. 


FT. Q- > Lo Tb. 
P. 11, 1. 10, Read, In this age the table on which it was 
celebrated was called the myttical table, and 
Theophilus, to whom Jerom (if the epiſtle be 
genuine) writes, ſays that the very utenſils, &c. 
I ſhall be thankful for the notice of any other overſight, 
which, in a work of this extent, I did not expect to 


eſcape. See preface, P. 20. For this laſt correction I am 
obliged to the writer of the Critical Review, 
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THE PREFACE. 


Wo deſign in writing the Hiftory of the 
Corruptions of Chriſtianity, 1t will 
Wally be perceived, was to compoſe a work 
J proper for the uſe of all chriſtians, learned, 
and unlearned, and, indeed, chiefly the 
atter. Alſo having an extenſive object 
efore me, I did not give much more at- 
Wt cntion to one part of the ſcheme than 
o another. On theſe accounts I avoided 
all unneceſſary quotations from original 
riters in the languages in which they 
Wrote, eſpecially in Greek, which I had 
Freat difficulty in getting printed; but I 
rave ſome paſſages that were of particular 
ralue, in Latin, and diſtinctly referred to 
many. others as I had actually made 
of myſelf ; making a point of referring 
none, at firſt or ſecond hand, of which 
naw WF reaſon to doubt. es | 


It has 8 chat 3 the firſt 
W'ticle in my work, viz. The Hiſtory of 
| a Opinions 
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>. Opinions concerning Chrift, has attracted the | 
more particular notice of critics, which 
has led me to ſtudy this ſubje&t more | 
than I ſhould otherwiſe have done; and 
I think 1t will probably engage my at- 1 A 
tention ſome time longer. Indeed, as the 4 
queſtion is of particular importance, I think 1 
it right to take every method in my power Wl 
to invite and promote the fulleſt diſcuſ- 
d ſion of it. With this view, I replied to 
ſome remarks of a writer in the Monthly 
Review, which, though not in the leaſt 
affecting my principal argument, gave me 
an opportunity to add ſome new illuſ- 
trations, _ by 
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| Dr. Horſley's Charge to his Clergy has 
{ afforded me another opportunity of re-ex- 4 

3 amining the ſubject; and the reſult, which | 
is now before the reader, has been, as 1 
think, a farther illuſtration and a ſtronger . 
confirmation of my original poſition, viz. 4 a 
that the belief that Chriſt was a mere man, 
naturally poſſeſſed of no other powers than 
other men have, but a diſtinguiſhed mei 
ſenger of God, and the chief inſtrument J 
1 
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9 in his hands for the good of men, was the 
Lans faith of the chriſtian church, con- 
W fiſting both of Jews and Gentiles. 


WW This controverſy, I hope, will continue, 
Neither with Dr. Horſley, or ſome other 
eerſon. Nothing, however, ſhall be want- 


ver 4 Wing on my part to keep it up, ſo long as 
uſ- 1 any new light ſhall appear to be thrown 
to 4 upon the queſtion in debate; and after this 
WI intend to compoſe an entire work on this 
Wfubjcct only ; ſtating, in as clear a light 
F as I ſhall be able, the evidence of the above 
iat 3 Important truth (for ſuch I cannot help 
onſidering it) as it ſhall then appear to 
e, with all the proper authorities in the 
4 Priginal languages, and leave it to make 
4 hatever impreſſion it may on the minds 
WP: others, having then done my duty with 
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as | 3 eſpect to it. 

>ngel Y 

| vi g In the mean time, I am by no means 
man, ¶inguine in my expectations from the 
than L ftect of the moſt forcible arguments, on 
mel. ne minds of thoſe who are at preſent 
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iv THE PREFACE. 

indiſpoſed to receive the opinion that I 
contend for, in conſequence of ſtrong early 
prejudices in favour of a different one; 
prejudices which have been confirmed by 
much reading, thinking, and converſation, 
eſpecially if thoſe who are influenced by 


them be advanced in life. It is happy 


for the cauſe of truth, as well as other va- 
luable purpoſes, that man is mortal; and 


that while the ſpecies continues, the indi- 


viduals go off the ſtage. For otherwiſe the 
whole ſpecies would ſoon arrive at its 
maximum in all improvements, as indivi- 
duals now do. | 


If any perſon ought to have candour 
for others in this reſpect, 7 ought; having 
had abundant experience of the difficulty 
with which deep-rooted prejudices give 
way to the ſtrongeſt evidence, even when 


the mind is naturally active, and the at- 


tention 1s conſtantly kept in a ſtate of 
inquiry, On this account, a ſhort hiſtory 
of the progreſs of my own thoughts with 
reſpect to this ſubject may be uſeful. To 

. myſelf 
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myſelf the reflections upon it is highly fo, 
at the ſame time that it is not a little 
humbling. 


Having been educated in the ſtricteſt 
principles of Calviniſm, and having from 
my early years had a ſerious turn of mind, 
promoted no doubt by a weak and ſickly 
conſtitution, I was very ſincere and zealous 
in my belielf of the doctrine of the trinity ; 
and. this continued till I was about nine- 


3 teen; and then I was as much ſhocked on 


hearing of any who denied the divinity of 
Chriſt (thinking it to be nothing leſs than 
impiety and blaſphemy) as any of my op- 
ponents can be now. I therefore truly feel 
for them, and moſt ſincerely excuſe them. 


About the age of twenty, being then 
in a regular courſe of theological ſtudies, I 
ſaw reaſon to change my opinion, and be- 
came an Arian; and notwithſtanding what 


appeared to me a fair and impartial ſtudy 


of the ſcriptures, and though I had no bias 


on my mind ariſing from ſubſcribed creeds, 


and confeſſions of faith, &c. I continued in 
a 3 that 
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that perſuaſion fifteen or ſixteen years ; and 
yet in that time I was well acquainted 
with Dr. Lardner, Dr. Fleming, and ſeveral 
other zealous Socinians, eſpecialy my friend 
Mr. Graham. The firſt theological tract 
of -mine (which was on the doctrine of 
atonement) was publiſhed at the particular 
requeſt, and under the direction of Dr, 
Lardner; and he approving of the ſcheme 
which I had then formed, of giving a 
ſhort view (which was all that I had then 
thought of ) of the progreſs of the corrup- 
tions of chriſtianity, he gave me a few 
hints with reſpect to it. But ſtill I con- 
tinued till after his death indiſpoſed to the 
Socinian hypotheſis. After this, continuing 
my ſtudy of the ſcriptures, with the help 
of his Letters on the Logos, I at length 
changed my opinion, and became what is 
called a Socinian; and in this I ſee con- 
tinually more reaſon to acquieſce, though 
it was a long time before the arguments 
in favour of it did more than barely pre- 
ponderate in my mind. For the arguments 
which had the principal weight with me 
at that time, and particularly thoſe texts 

of 
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of ſcripture which ſo long retarded my 
change of opinion, I refer my readers to the 
Theological Repoſitory, vol. iii. p. 345. 

I was greatly confirmed in this doctrine 
after I was fully fatisfied that man 1s of an 
uniform compoſition, and wholly mortal ; 
and that the doctrine of a ſeparate immate- 
rial ſoul, capable of ſenſation and action 
when the body is in the grave, is a notion 
borrowed from heathen philoſophy, and 
unknown to the ſcriptures. Of this I had 
for a long time a mere ſuſpicion; but having 
caſually mentioned it as ſuch, and a violent 
outcry being raiſed againſt me on that ac- 
count, I was induced to give the greateſt 
attention to the queſtion, to examine it in 
every light, and to invite the fulleſt diſ- 
cuſſion of it. This terminated in as full 
a conviction with reſpect to this ſubject as 
I have with reſpect to any other whatever. 
The reaſons on which that conviction 1s 
founded may be ſeen in my Diſquijitions 
on Matter and Spirit, of which I have lately 
Publiſhed a new and improved edition. 


5; Being 
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Being now fully perſuaded that Chriſt 
was a man like ourſelves, and conſequently 
that his pre-exiſtence, as well as that of 
other men, was a notion that had no foun- 
dation in reaſon or in the ſcriptures; and 
having been gradually led (in conſequence 
of wiſhing to trace the principal corrup- 
tions of chriſtianity) to give particular at- 
tention to eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, I could not 
help thinking but that (ſince the doctrine 
of the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt was not the 
doctrine of the ſcriptures, and therefore 
could not have been taught by the apoſtles) 
there muſt be ſome traces of the riſe and 
progreſs of the doctrine of the trinity, and 
ſome hiſtorical evidence that unitarianiſm 
was the general faith of chriſtians in the 
apoſtolical age, independent of the evidence 
which aroſe from its being the doctrine of 

the ſcriptures. 


In this ſtate of mind, the reader will 
eaſily perceive that I naturally expected to 
find, what I was previouſly well perſuaded 
vas to be found; and in time I collected 


much more evidence than I at firſt ex- 
pected, 
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pected, conſidering the early riſe, and the 
long and univerſal ſpread of what I deem 
to be a radical corruption of the genuine 
chriſtian doctrine. This evidence I have 
fairly laid before the reader. He muſt 
judge of the weight of it, and alſo make 
whatever allowance he may think neceſſary 
for my particular ſituation and prejudices. 


I am well aware that it is naturally im- 
poſſible that the evidence I have produced 
ſhould impreſs the minds of thoſe who are 
Arians or Athanaſians, as it will thoſe of 
WW Socinians ; nor are men to be convinced 
of the proper humanity of Chriſt, by ar- 
guments of this kind. They muſt begin, 
as I did, with the ſtudy of the ſcriptures; 
and whatever be the reſult of that ſtudy, 
it will be impoſſible for them, let them 
diſcipline their minds as they will, not to 
be influenced in the hiſtorical inquiry, as 
I was by their previous perſuaſion con- 
cerning the ſubje&t of it. If, however, 
they ſhould be ſo far impreſſed with the 
hiſtorical arguments, as to think it probable 


that the chriſtian church was, in a very 
early 
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early period, unitarian; it will, no doubt, 
lead them to expect, that they ſhall find 
the doctrine of the ſcriptures, truly inter- 
preted, to be ſo too, 


With reſpect to myſelf, I do not know 
that I can do any thing more, Being per- 
ſuaded, as I am, from the ſtudy of the 
ſcriptures, that Chriſt 1s properly a man, 
I cannot ceaſe to think ſo; nor can I poſ- 
fibly help the influence of that perſuaſion 
in my hiſtorical reſearches. Let. other 
perſons write as freely on their reſpective 
hypotheſis as I have done on mine; and 

then indifferent perſons, and eſpecially 
younger perſons, whoſe minds have not ac- 
quired the ſtiffneſs of ours, who are turned 
fifty, may derive benefit from it. 
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Firm as my perſuaſion now is concern- 
ang the proper humanity of Chriſt (a per- 
ſuaſion that has been the ſlow growth of 
| years, and the reſult of much anxious and 
1 patient thinking) I do not know that, in 
a i the courſe of my enquiry, I have been 
il under the influence of prejudice more than 
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all other men naturally are. As to reputa- 
tion, a man may diſtinguiſh himſelf juſt 
as much by the defence of old ſyſtems, as 
by the erection of new ones; but I have 
neither formed any new ſyſtems, nor have I 
particularly diſtinguiſhed myſelf in the de- 
fence of old ones. When I firſt became 
an Arian, and afterwards a Socinian, I was 
only a convert, in company with many 
others; and was far from having any 
thoughts of troubling the world with pub- 
lications on the ſubject. This I have been 
led to do by a ſeries of events, of which I 


had no foreſight, and of which I do not 
ſee the iſſue, 


The concluſion that J have formed with 
reſpect to the ſubject of this work, and my 
exertions in ſupport of it, are, however, 
conſtantly aſcribed by my opponents to a 
force of prejudice and prepoſſeſſion, ſo ſtrong 
as to pervert my judgment in the plaineſt of 
all cafes. Of this I may not be a proper 
judge; but analogy may be ſome guide to 
myſelf as well as to others 1 in this caſe. 


Now, 


THE PREFACE. 
Now, what appears to have been my diſ- 


xii 


poſition in other ſimilar caſes? Have I been 


particularly attached to hypotheſes in philo- 
ſophy, even to my own, which always create 
a ſtronger attachment than thoſe of other 
perſons? On the contrary, I will venture to 
ſay that no perſon 1s generally thought 
to be leſs ſo; nor has it been imagined 
that my purſuits have been at all defeated 
or injured, by any prepoſleſſion in favour 
of particular theories; and yet theories are 


as apt to miſlead in philoſophical as in 
any other ſubjects. 
the greateſt readineſs to abandon any hy- 


I have always ſhewn 


potheſis that I have advanced, and even 
defended while I thought it defenſible, 
the moment I have ſuſpected it to be ill 
founded, whether the new facts that have 
refuted it were diſcovered by myſelf or 
others. My friends in general have blamed 
me for my extreme facility in this reſpect. 
And if I may judge of myſelf by my own 
feelings, after the cloſeſt examination thar 


I can give myſelf, I am juſt the ſame with 


reſpect to theology. 
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In the courſe of my life I have held and 
defended opinions very different from thoſe 
which I hold at preſent. Now, if my ob- 
ſtinacy in retaining and defending opinions 
had been ſo great as my opponents repre- 
ſent it, why did it not long ago put a 
ſtop to all my changes, and fix me a Trini- 
tarian, or an Arian? Let thoſe who have 
given ſtronger proofs of their minds being 
open to conviction than mine has- been, 
throw the firſt ſtone at me. 


I am well aware of the nature and force of 


that oppoſition and obloquy, to which I am 


expoſing myſelf in conſequence of writing 
my Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, the 
molt valuable, I truſt, of all my publications; 
and eſpecially in conſequence of the pains 
that have been taken to magnify and expoſe 
a few inaccuraces, to which all works of 
a ſimilar nature, have been, and ever muſt 
be ſubject. But I have the fulleſt per- 
ſuaſion that the real overſights in it are 
of the ſmalleſt magnitude, and do not at 
all affect any one poſition or argument in 


my work, as I hope to ſatisfy all candid 


judges ; 
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judges ; and as to mere cavil. and reproach, 
I thank God, I am well able to bear 3 


The odium I brought upon myſelf by 
maintaining the doctrines of materialiſm and 
neceſſity, without attempting to cover or 
ſoften terms of ſo frightful a ſound, and 
without palliating any of their conſequences, 
was unſpeakably greater than what this buſi- 
neſs can bring upon me. At the beginning 
of that controverſy I had few, very few 
indeed, of my neareſt friends, who were 
with me in the argument. They, however, 
who knew me, knew my motives and ex- 
cuſed me; but the chriſtian world in ge- 
neral regarded me with the greateſt ab- 
horrence. I was conſidered as an unprin- 
cipled infidel, either an atheiſt, or in league 
with atheiſts. In this light I was repeat- 
edly exhibited in all the public papers; 
and the Monthly Review, and other Re- 
views, with all the ſimilar publications of 
the day, joined in the popular cry. But a 
few years have ſeen the end of it. At 
leaſt all that is left would not diſturb the 
mereſt novice in theſe things. The conſe- 

quence 


LCC 


events. The wiſdom of God has appeared, 
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quence (which I now enjoy) is a great in- 
creaſe of materialiſts; not of atheiſtical ones, 
as ſome will till repreſent it, but of the 
moſt ſerious, the moſt rational, and con- 
ſiſtent chriſtians. 


A ſimilar iſſue I firmly expect from the 
preſent controverſy, unpromiſing as it may 
appear in the eyes of ſome, who are ſtruck 
with what is ſpeciouſly and confidently 
urged. For my own part, I truly rejoice 
in the preſent appearance of things; as I 
foreſee that much good will ariſe from the 


attention that will by this means be drawn 


upon the ſubject; and as I hope I reſpect 
the hand of God in every thing, I thank 
him for leading me into this buſineſs; as I 
hope to have occaſion to thank him, ſome 
years hence, for leading me through it, 


and with as much advantage as I have been 
led through the other., 


It is, indeed, my firm, and it is my joyful 
perſuaſion, that there is a wiſe Providence 
over-rulng all inquiries, as well as other 


as 
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with right views of their own; who are 
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as I have endeavoured to point out, even in 
the corruptions of Chriſtianity, and the 


ous in the diſcovery and propagation of 
truth. 


I am far from thinking, that that great 
Being who ſuperintends all things, guides 
my pen, any more than he does that of my 
fierceſt opponent; but I believe that by 
means of our joint labours, and thoſe 
of all who engage in theological contro- 
verſy (which is eminently uſeful in rouſing 
men to the utmoſt exertion of their facul- 
ties) he is promoting his own excellent 
purpoſes, and providing for the prevalence 
of truth, in his "own due time; and in this 
general proſpect we ought all equally to 
rejoice, 


It becomes us, however, to conſider, that 
they only will be entitled to praiſe, who join 
in carrying on the deſigns of providence 


actuated by a real love of truth, and alſo 
by that candour and benevolence, which a 
ſenſe 
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ſenſe of our common difficulties in the in- 
veſtigation of truth moſt effectually in- 
ſpires. A man who has never changed an 
opinion, cannot have much feeling of this 
difficulty; and therefore cannot be expected 
to have much candour, unleſs his diſpoſi- 


tion be uncommonly excellent. I ought 
to have more candour than many others, 
becauſe I have felt more than many can 


pretend to have done, the force of thoſe 
obſtacles which retard our progreſs in the 
ſearch of truth. 


With much tranquility, a tranquility 
acquired by habit, but more approaching 
to a pleaſing alacrity, than to any un- 
eaſy apprehenſion, I ſhall wait the iſſue of 
the preſent controverſy; freely retracting 
whatever I ſhall be found to have ad- 
vanced with too little conſideration : mo- 
derating any thing on which I ſhall appear 
to have laid too much ſtreſs, and urging 
with the greateſt freedom every new argu- 
ment or illuſtration that may occur to me, 


till I ſhall have nothing of conſequence to 
b allege. 
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allege. After this I ſhall no longer re- 
ply to particular opponents, but content 
myſelf with making ſuch corrections and 
improvements either in my Hrflory or my 
intended View of the doftrine of the firſt 
ages of the chriſtian church, concerning the 
perſon of Chriſt, as I may ſee neceſſary ; ſub- 
mitting every thing to the judgment of 
thoſe who may think proper to give any 
attention to the ſubject. 


JI cannot conclude this Preface without 
cautioning our readers not to imagine that 
this is a mere trial of {kill between me and 
my opponents. It is the opening of a ſe- 
rious and important controverſy, tending 
to decide whether the chriſtian church in 
the age of the apoſtles was Unitarian or 
Trinitarian; which, independently of any 
arguments from particular texts of ſcrip- 
ture, will aſſiſt us to determine whether the 
doctrine of the trinity, which has had ſo 
long poſſeſſion of the minds of the chriſtian 
world be a real doctrine of chriſtianity, or 


one of its oldeſt and worſt corruptions. 


1 with if 
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I wiſh to draw out the ableſt men, both 
on the Trinitarian and the Arian ſide of the 
queſtion ; and I hope that I ſhall not long 
be the principal on the proper unitarian 
fide. My Vindicator is much better quali- 
fied to take this place, and leave me that of 
auxiliary. 


I would farther obſerve, that in a con- 
troverſy ſo various and extenſive as this will 
probably be, it ſhould not be imagined that 
the queſtion 1s abſolutely decided when any 
particular advantage 1s gained on either ſide. 
All men are liable to overſights; but a ju- 
dicious reader will conſider the extent and 
conſequences of an overſight, and particu- 
larly whether it affects the queſtion itſelf, 
or the writer only. 


Eſpecially, let not perſons, who are not 
themſelves much converſant in eccleſiaſti- 
cal hiſtory, conclude that when any writer 
has gained a ſeeming advantage, it is there- 
fore a real and final one, but let them wait 
till his opponent has been heard. On the 
firſt appearance of Dr. Horſley's Charge, 
b 2 many 
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many perſons conſidered it as deciſive againſt 


me. Others may now think as favourably 


of my ſide of the argument. But let all 
perſons ſuſpend their judgment till they ſee 
that we have nothing of conſequence to 
allege farther, and let a reaſonable time be 
given to each of us. | 


To the Letters to Dr. Horſley, J have 
ſubjoined a Poſtſcript of ſupplemental and 
miſcellaneous matters; and eſpecially a ſum- 
mary view of all the evidence that I have 
hitherto been able to collect, and maxims of 
hiftorical criticiſm, with which the ſeveral 
articles may be compared. I wiſh that my 
opponents would take the ſame, or any 
ſimilar method, in order to bring the con- 
troverſy to a more eaſy, ſpeedy, and ſatiſ- 
factory termination. 


I have likewiſe added ſome notice of the 
writer in the Monthly Review, for September 
laſt, which contains a large anſwer to my 
reply to his former animadverſions. It 


was certainly improper for a perſon who 


aſſumes the character of a judge to become a 
party 
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party in the diſpute. With the intentions 
that he avows, of drawing me into a con- 
troverſy, he ought to have left his former 
province of reviewer to another; and not to 
have availed himſelf of the prodigious ad- 
vantage of the cheap and immenſe circula- 
tion which the Review gave him. As Dr. 
Horſley conſiders this writer (page 77) as 


we learned in ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, and may wiſh 
nd to have him for an ally, let him not like 


Commodous throw his darts from a ſtage; 
but if he have any confidence in his own 
proweſs (of which he ſeems to have no diſ- 
truſt) let him, maſked or unmaſked, deſcend 


into the arena along with us. 
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AN 


AN 


INTRODUCTORY LETTER. 


Dx AR SIR, 
S it is my earneſt wiſh, that every ſubject of 
importance may be fully inveſtigated, I am 
happy to find that you have done me the honour 
to animadvert on my Hiſtory of the Corruptions of 
Chriſtianity, in your late Charge to the Clergy, at St. 
Alban's, as you formerly did, on my Treatiſe on 
Philoſophical Neceſſity, in a Sermon. I was in hopes 
that my reply to the latter would have led you to 
purſue the argument with me to its proper termi- 
nation, But though I failed in my attempts to 
engage your aſliſtance in that inquiry, I flatter my- 
ſelf that I ſhall be more ſucceſsful in this; eſpe- 
cially as, by the temper and ſtyle of your perform- 
ance, you ſeem to intereſt yourſelf more deeply in 
this ſubject, imagining, no doubt, and very juſtly, 
that much more depends upon it. 


You have given, however, a degree of impor- 
tance to my work, which I own I had not thought 
of myſelf, when you ſay to your reverend brethren, 
P. 5, © You will eaſily conjecture that what has 
led me to theſe reflections, is the extraordinary 
s attempt which has lately been made to unſettle 
* the faith, and to break up the conftitution of 
* every eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhment in chriſtendom. 
* Such is the avowed object of a recent publication, 
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ce which bears the title of a Hiftory of the Corruptions 
ce of Chriſtianity, among which the Catholic doc- 
ce trine of the trinity holds a principal place.“ 


Now I ſee nothing ſo very extraordinary in my 
attempt. I have only done what has been done by 
every other perſon, who has endeavoured to refute 
the doctrine of the trinity, or any other eſſential 
article of eſtabliſhed churches. However, as you 
ſeem to have taken ſo particular an alarm in this 


caſe, I am willing to hope you will exert yourſelf 


with proportionable vigour ; when, in your appre- 
henſion, it is no leſs than t ſave a falling ſtate. 
Before I enter upon the ſubje& itſelf, I muſt 
endeavour to ſet you right with reſpect to two 
preliminary circumſtances. | 


Whether it be to my credit or not, I muſt 
obſerve, that you make my reading to be more ex- 
tenſive than it is, when you ſuppoſe me to have 
borrowed my principal arguments fromD. Zwicker, 
or Epiſcopius. I do aſſure you, Sir, I do not re- 
collect that I ever met with the name of Zwicker 
before I ſaw it in this publication of yours. For 
Epiſcopius I have the higheſt reverence; and I 


thank you for informing me that, though an Arian 


himſelf, he was convinced that the chriſtian church 


was originally what is now called Socinian. 


On the other hand, by your recommending 
Biſhop Bull's Defence of the Nicene Faith ſo very 
ſtrongly, and not mentioning any other modern 
writers, you ſeem to have overlooked, or to have 

Tt underyalued 
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undervalued, ſeveral works which may certainly be 
very uſeful to thoſe who wiſh to form an impartial 
judgment on the ſubje& of this controverſy ; eſpe- 
cially Yhitby's Diſquiſitiones Modęſtæ, in anſwer to 
Biſhop Bull, and his Replies to Waterland, with 
ſeveral pieces in the Socinian Tracts, in three ſmall 
volumes 4to. But I am more particularly ſurprized 
that you ſhould not have mentioned Dr. Clark's 


celebrated Treatiſe on the Trinity, which is calcu- 
lated to be of the greateſt uſe to thoſe who would 


ſtudy this ſubject; containing all the texts that re- 
late to it, moſt advantageouſly arranged for the 
purpoſe, together with ſome very uſeful references 
to the chriſtian fathers. There are ſeveral parts of 
that work which I would take the liberty to re- 
commend to your own particular attention. 


You charge me with arguing in a circle, ſaying, 
p. 12, © It is the profeſſed object of his undertaking 
« to exhibit a view of the gradual changes of opi- 
© nions, in order to aſcertain the faith of the firſt 
« ages. And he would aſcertain the faith of the 
« firſt ages in order to ſettle the ſenſe of the ſcrip- 
e tures in diſputed points. He is therefore not at, 


liberty to aſſume any ſenſe of the ſcriptures, 


* which, becauſe it is his own, he may be pleaſed 
* to call the clear ſenſe, for a proof that the ori- 


« ginal faith was ſuch as would confirm the ſenſe 
« he wiſhes to eſtabliſh,” 


So long,” you ſay, © as the ſixth page of the 
ce firſt volume of Dr. Prieſtley's Hiſtory ſhall be 
B 2 6 extant, 
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ce extant, the maſters of the dialectic art will be at no 
ce loſs for an example of the circulating ſyllogiſm.“ 
But unleſs they be provided with one already, you 
muſt look out for them elſewhere, as this you have 
now pitched upon will not anſwer their purpoſe, if 
they be really maſters of the dialectic art. 


Had I produced no other proof of the unita- 
rianiſm of the ſcriptures, beſides that of the primitive 
church, and alſo no other proof of the unitarianiſm 
of the primitive church, beſides that of the ſcrip- 


tures, I ſhould have argued in a circle. But you 
will find that I have been far from doing this. 


Is it not uſual with all writers who wiſh to prove 
T things, which mutually prove each other, to 
obſerve that they do prove each other ; and there- 
fore, that whatever evidence can be alleged for 
either of them is fully in point with reſpect to the 
other? Now this is all that IJ have done with re- 
ſpect to the unitarianiſm of the ſcriptures, and of 
the primitive church, which prove each other; 
only that, in my Hiſtory, I do not profeſs to enter 
into the ſeparate proof of the unitarian doctrine 
from the ſcriptures. 


This I there take for granted had been ſuffi 
ciently done already by myſelf and others; and | 
therefore proceed to prove the unitarianiſm of the 
primitive church from independent evidence; only 
obſerving that the unitarian doctrine having been 
taught by the apoſtles is likewiſe a proof of the ſame} 

thing 
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thing. But this I could not ſuppoſe would have 
any weight with thoſe who are trinitarians, though 
it was not improper to mention it with reſpect to 


others, with whom it would have weight. 


I might have urged another kind of argument 
againſt both the divinity and pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, 
viz. from the doctrine of the materiality of man, 
which I preſume has been ſufficiently proved in my 
Diſquifitions on Matter and Spirit, I maintain that 
there is no more reaſon why @ man ſhould be ſup- 
poſed to have an immaterial principle within him, 
than that a dog, a plant, or a magnet, ſhould have 
one; becauſe, in all theſe caſes, there is juſt the. 
ſame difficulty in imagining any connexion between 
the viſible matter of which they conſiſt, and the in- 
viſible powers of which they are poſſeſſed. If uni- 
verſal concomitance be the foundation of all our rea- 
ſoning concerning cauſes and effects, the organized 
brain of a man muſt be deemed to be the proper 
ſeat, and immediate cauſe of his ſenſation and 
thinking, as much as the inward ſtructure of a 


magnet, whatever that be, is the cauſe of its power 
of attracting iron. 


This is a very ſhort and plain argument, perfectly 
conſonant to all our reaſoning in philoſophy ; and 
it is concluſive againſt the doctrine of a ſoul, and 
conſequently againſt the whole ſyſtem of pre-exiſt- 


ence. If then, Peter, James, and John, had no 


pre-exiſtent ſtate, it muſt be contrary to all analogy 
to ſuppoſe Jeſus to have pre-exiſted, His being a 
B 3 prophet, 
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prophet, and having a power of working miracles, 
can make no juſt exception in his favour; for then 
every preceding prophet muſt have pre-exiſted. 


I think I have alſo proved in my Di/quifitions, 
that the doctrine of a ſoul, as a ſubſtance diſtinct 
from the body, and capable of being happy or 
miſerable when the body is in the grave, was bor- 
rowed from pagan philoſophy, that it is totally 
repugnant to the ſyſtem of revelation, and is un- 
known in the ſcriptures ; which ſpeak of no reward 
for the righteous, or puniſhment for the wicked, 
before the general reſurrection, and the coming 
of Chriſt to judge the world. 


I might therefore have urged that, ſince the doc- 
trine of Chriſt's pre-exiſtence, 1s contrary to reaſon, 
and was never taught by Chfiſt or his apoſtles, it 
could not have been the faith of their immediate 
diſciples, in the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. Thus ar- 
gument will have its weight with thoſe who reject 
the doctrine of a ſoul, and make them look with 
ſuſpicion upon any pretended proof of the doctrine 
of Chriſt's pre-exiſtence, and of its having been the 
faith of the apoſtolical age, as well as their previous 
perſuaſion that ſuch is not the doctrine of the ſcrip- 
tures. And ſince all the three poſitions are capable 
of independent. proof, the urging of them would 
' not have been arguing in a circle, but the adducing 
of proper collateral evidence. 


1 am, &c. 
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LET 


Of the Argument from the Writings of the Apoſtles 
and the apoſtolical Fathers. 


Dear Six, 


B 


EFORE I conſider what you have ſaid with 

reſpect to the apoſtolical fathers, I muſt take 
ſome notice of what you have advanced with re- 
ſpect to the argument from ſcripture; though, in 
this Charge, you do not profeſſedly go upon that 
ground. 


Lou take it for granted that the logos, mentioned 
in the introduction to the goſpel of John, muſt be 
a perſon, and not a mere attribute, becauſe it is re- 
ferred to by the pronoun gg. This perſon,” you 
ſay, © (for that is the natural force of the Greek 
pronoun Sg) this perſon was in the beginning 
* with God. All things were made by him, &c.” 
Whereas this pronoun may refer to any thing that 
1s of the ſame gender in the Greek language, whe- 
ther it be a perſon or not; and it requires but a 
moderate acquaintance with the New Teſtament 
to obſerve inſtances of it even there; as in Matt. 
vii. 12. og eg o vo, This is the law, and Rev. xx. 
I 4. og er o derlepog Yavallos, This is the ſecond death. 


The ſame pronoun refers to the temple, vas, 
John ii. 20; to bread, aglog, John vi. 50; to fones, 
„do Matt. iv. 3, Acts iv. 11; a ſalutation, arnaouss, 

B 4 Luke 
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Luke i. 29, and not leſs than eight times to 0e 
where it certainly means nothing more than /peech, 
as Matt. xxviii. 15, &c. To ſatisfy yourſelf, only 
look into any Concordance of the Greek teſtament, 


The logos of John, therefore, may be a mere 
attribute of the Father, though it be the antecedent 
to the pronoun H For you will hardly ſay that 
the law, or death, or the temple, &c. &c. is a real 
perſon, capable of intention and action. Beſides, 
I do ſuppoſe that John uſes a figurative perſonifica- 
tion, which would require the ſame forms of ſpeech 
as if he had intended to ſpeak of a real perſon. 


You alſo find a reference to the pre-exiſtent ſtate 
of our Saviour in 1 John iv. 2, where it is ſaid every 
Spirit that confeſſes that Jeſus Chriſt is come in the 
fleſh is of God; by which you ſay, p. 15, © the opi- 
ce nion that Chriſt was truly a man is very auk- 
« wardly and unnaturally expreſſed. The turn of 
ce the expreſſion,” you add, © ſeems to lead to the 
ce notion of a being who had his choice of different 
ce ways of coming.“ 


On the other hand, I think the phraſe ſufficiently 
ſimilar to other Jewiſh phraſes, of which we find 
various examples in the ſcriptures, and that it may 
be explained by the phraſe partaker of fleſh and 
blood, Heb. ii. 14. If the word coming muſt ne- 
ceſſarily mean coming from heaven, and imply a pre- 
_ exiſtent ſtate, John the Baptiſt muſt have pre- 

exiſted: for our Saviour uſes that expreſſion con- 
cerning 
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cerning him, as well as concerning himſelf, Matt. 
xi. 18, 17% John came neither eating nor drinking, 
and they ſay he bath a demon. The Son of Man came 
eating and drinking, Sc. It may alſo be aſſerted 
with more certainty ſtill concerning all the apoſtles 
that they pre- exiſted; for our Saviour, in his prayer 
for them, reſpecting their miſſion, makes uſe of the 
term, world, which is not found in 1 John iv. 2, 
where he ſays, John xvii. 18, As thou haſt ſent me 
into the world, ſo have ] alſo ſent them into the world. 


The phraſe coming in the fleſh, in my opinion, 
refers very naturally to the doctrine of the Gnoſtics, 
who ſuppoſed Chriſt to be a ſuper-angelic ſpirit, 
which deſcended from heaven, and entered into the 
body of Jeſus. The phraſe he that ſhould come, or 
who was to come (his coming having been foretold 
by the prophets) appears to have been familiar to 
the Jews, to denote the Meſſiah : but with them 
it certainly did not imply any coming down from 
heaven, becauſe they had no ſuch idea concerning 
their Meſſiah. 


I ſee no trace, therefore, in the epiſtle of John 
of any more than one hereſy. He neither expreſsly 
ſays, nor hints that there were wo; and part of his 
deſcription of this one hereſy evidently points to 
that of the Gnoſtics, as is acknowledged by your- 
ſelf; and this hereſy was as different as poſſible 
from that of the Ebionites. The early writers who 
ſpeak of them mention them as two oppoſite hergſies, 
exiſting in the ſame early period ; ſo that it is very 

5 improbable 
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improbable a priori, that © the ſame expreſſion,” 


as you ſay, p. 16, * ſhould be equally levelled at 
« them both.” Gnoſticiſm being certainly con- 
demned therefore by the apoſtle, and not the doc- 
trine of the Ebionites, I conclude that in the latter, 
which is allowed to have exiſted in his time, he 
ſaw nothing worthy of cenſure; but that it was 


the doctrine which he himſelf had taught. If this 


apoſtle had thought as you do with reſpect to it, 
why did he not cenſure it unequivocally, as you 
do, and with as much ſeverity ? 


Tertullian, indeed, maintained, that by thoſe 
who denied that Chriſt was come in the fleſh, John 
meant the Gnoſtics, and that by thoſe who de- 
nied that Feſus was the ſon of God, he meant the 
Ebionites“. He had no idea that the former ex- 
preſſion only could include both. But as the 


Gnoſtics maintained that Jeſus and the Chriſt were 


different perſons, the latter having come from 


heaven, and being the ſon. of God, whereas Jeſus 


was the ſon of man only, the expreſſion of Jeſus 
being the ſon of God is as directly oppoſed to the 
doctrine of the Gnoſtics as that of Chriſt _ in 


the fleſh. 


You ſay, p. 17, © It appears, therefore, that to 
« confeſs that Jeſus Chriſt is come in the fleſh, and 
« to affirm that Jeſus Chriſt is truly a man, are pro- 


ce poſitions not perfectly equivalent. Dr. Prieſtley 


ce indeed has ſhewn himſelf very ſenſible of the dif- 


De Præſcriptione Hzretoricum, ſect. xxxili. p. 214. 
e ference. 
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« ference. He would not have otherwiſe found it 
« neceſſary for the improvement of his argument, 
« jn reciting the third verſe of the fourth chapter 
« of St. John's firſt epiſtle, to change the expreſſion 
« which he found in the public tranſlation, for an- 
« Other which correſponds far leſs exactly with the 
tc Greek text. For the words that Jeſus Chriſt is 
ce come in the fleſh, Dr. Prieſtley ſubſtirutes theſe, 


cc Jeſus Chriſt is come of the fleſh.” You add 


afterwards, He might think it no unwarrantable 
ce liberty to correct an expreſſion, which, as not 
« perfectly correſponding with bis own ſyſtem, he 
e could not entirely approve. It would have been 
« but fair to advertiſe his readers of ſo capital an 
© emendation. An emendation for which no ſup- 


© port is to be found in the Greek text, nor even 


ce in the varieties of any MSS.“ 


[ am ſorry, Sir, that my printer, or my own 
miſtake, ſhould have given you all this trouble in 
conſulting MSS. &c, I do aſſure you I had no 
knowledge of having made a change of a ſingle 
word in copying that text, nor ſhould I have wiſh- 
ed to have made any change at all in it; thinking 
that, as it now ſtands, it is quite as much for my 
purpoſe as that which you ſuppoſe I have pur- 
poſely ſubſtitured in its place. Had you thought 
me capable of an attempt of this kind, you ſhould 
not have aſcribed to me, as you have done, the 
greateſt purity of intention in all that I have written 
on this ſubject. 
15 I now 
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I now proceed to remark on what you have ob. 
ſerved from Clemens Romanus, - concerning the 
pre-exiſtence of Chriſt. 


You think that, through my exceſſive zeal for 
an hypotheſis, I make every thing to favour it: 
but I hardly think that you can find any thing in 
my attempt to ſupport the Socinian doctrine, that 
diſcovers more zeal than you manifeſt in ſupport if 
of the Athanaſian one; and I think that exceſſive 
zeal has miſled you in as remarkable a manner a iſ 
you ſuppoſe mine. to have miſled me. I can no if 
otherwiſe account for your aſſerting, p. 16, That 

© the notion of Chriſt having had his choice of 
« different ways of coming into the world, is ex- 
te plicitly expreſſed in a book little inferior in 
© authority to the canonical writings, in the firſt i 
« epiſtle of Clemens Romanus, in a paſſage of that 
cc epiſtle which Dr. Prieſtley, ſomewhat unfortu- 
ce nately for his cauſe, has choſen for the baſis of 
* an argument of that holy Father's heterodoxy. 
<« The ſcepter of the majeſty of God, ſays Clemens, 
« Qur Lord Jeſus Chriſt, came not in the pomp 
ce of pride and arrogance, although he had it in his 
© power, Clemens it ſeems conceived that the 
© manner of coming was in the power and choice 
ce of the perſon who was to come.” 


Of this I have no doubt, but the queſtion is 
from whence he was then to come. Clemens does 
not ſay that it was from heaven to earth, That is 

entirely 
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entirely your own interpretation, for which I ſee no 
ground at all; ſince the phraſe is ſo eaſily explained 
by his entering upon his commiſſion, as a public 
teacher; when, being inveſted with the power of 
working miracles, he never made any oſtentatious 
diſplay of it, or indeed exerted it for his own 
benefit in any reſpect. 


| Beſides Clemens Romanus, you refer to the 

epiſtles of Ignatius, for a proof of the early know- 
ledge of the doctrine of Chriſt's divinity. © The 
« holy Father,“ you ſay, p. 19, © hardly ever men- 
« tions Chriſt without introducing ſome explicit 
« aſſertion of his divinity, or without joining with 
te the name of Chriſt ſome epithet in which it is 
« implied.” All this is very true, according to 
our preſent copies of Ignatius's epiſtles. But you 
muſt know that the genuineneſs of them is not 
only very much doubted, but generally given up 
by the learned; and it was not perfectly ingenuous 
in you to conceal that circumſtance. Firſt prove 
thoſe epiſtles, as we now have them, to be the 
genuine writings of Ignatius, and then make all 
the uſe of them that you can. 


I am, &c. 
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ZE. F-T4 


Of the Diſtinction between the Ebioniles and the 


Nazarenes. 


Dear SIR, 
T has been imagined by ſome, that there was a 


difference between the doctrine of the Ebionites, Ml 


and that of the Nazarenes concerning the perſon 
of Chriſt ; the former diſbelieving the miraculous 
conception, and the latter maintaining it; whereas 
I have faid that I can find no ſufficient authority 
for that difference; that which has been thought to 
have been the peculiar opinion of the Nazarenes, 
being expreſsly aſcribed to one branch of the 
Ebionites, by Origen, Euſebius, * and 
perhaps other ancient writers. 


And as to any Nazarenes who believed that 


Chriſt was any thing more than man, I find no 
trace of them in hiſtory; ſo that it is highly pro- 


bable that the Nazarenes of the ſecond century 
were the ſame people with thoſe of the firſt, or the 
primitive Jewiſh Chriſtians, and that they were 
called Ebionites by way of reproach. 


To the arguments from Origen and Euſebius 
you ſay nothing, but with reſpect to that from 


Epiphanius your conduct is very e indeed. 
On 
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On my ſaying that Epiphanius expreſsly ſays that 
« Ebion held the ſame opinion with the Nazarenes,” 
you ſay, p. 77, © The only inference to be made 
« from this aſſertion is this, that Dr. Prieſtley has 
« never troubled himſelf to read more of Epipha- 
« nius's account of the Ebionites than the firſt 
« eleven words of the firſt ſentence. Had he read 
ce the firſt ſentence to the end, he would have found 
« that Ebion, although he aroſe from the ſchool 
« of the Nazarenes, and held ſimilar opinions, 
« preached alſo other doctrines, of which he was 


8 the firſt inventor. Among theſe novelties, by 
« the conſent of all antiquity, though not with Dr. 
a Prieſtley's leave, we place the mere humanity 
of Chriſt, with or without the miraculous con- 
© Bl « ception.” 

es, 

the 


I ſhall not return your offenſive language, but 
had you yourſelf read the ſecond paragraph in this 
ſection, you would have found that your remark 
had no foundation whatever, For it there appears, 


that ; er. Fo pea 

chat though, according to this writer, the Ebionites 
no run 5 | 
—_ and Nazarenes did differ in ſome particulars, it 
ury was not with reſpect even to the miraculous con- 


ception, much leſs with reſpect to the doctrine of 
the mere humanity of Chriſt. 


He ſays, in the middle of the firſt ſection, © that 
* Ebion,” whom, in the twenty- fourth ſection, he 
makes to be cotemporary with the apoſtle John, 
* borrowed his abominable rites from © the Sama- 
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ce ritans, his opinion (www) from the Nazarene, 
ce his name from the Jews“, &c.” And he ſays, 
in the beginning of the ſecond ſection, © he was 
te cotemporary with the former, and had the ſame 
cc origin with them; and firſt he aſſerted that Chriſt 
« was born of the commerce and ſeed of man, 
te namely Joſeph, as we ſignified above,” referring 
to the firſt words of his firſt ſection, “ when we 
ce ſaid that in other reſpects, he agreed with them 
ce all, and differed from them only in this, viz. in 
ce his adherence to the laws of the Jews with re- 
te ſpect to the ſabbath, circumciſion, and other 
ce things that were enjoined by the Jews and Sa- 
© maritans. He moreover adopted many more 
ce things than the Jews, in imitation of the Sama- 
c ritansF,” the particulars of which he then pro- 
ceeds to mention. 


In the ſame ſection he ſpeaks of the Ebionites 
inhabiting the ſame country with the Nazarenes, and 
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adds that, © agreeing together, they communicated 
« of their perverſeneſs to each other“. Then, in 
the third ſection, he obſerves that afterwards ſome 
of the Ebionites entertained a different opinion 
concerning Chriſt, than that he was the ſon of 
Joſeph ; ſuppoſing that after Elxæus joined them, 
they learned of him © ſome fancy concerning Chriſt 
ce and the holy ſpirit f.“ 


Concerning the Nazarenes, in the ſeventh ſec- 
tion of his account of them, he ſays that they were 
Jews in all reſpects, except © that they believed in 
« Chriſt; but I do not know whether they hold 
« the miraculous conception, or not F.” This 
amounts to no more than a doubt, which he after- 
wards abandoned, by aſſerting that the Ebionites 
held the ſame opinion concerning Chriſt with the 
Nazarenes, which opinion he expreſsly ſtates to be 
their belief, that Jeſus was a mere man, and the 
ſon of Joſeph. | FR | 75 | 


I now appeal to yourſelf whether this does not 
abundantly juſtify my quoting the authority of 


* Evgev apxfla Tr; xaung als dIarrana; ory nden xa 
NaZapnvo ot avouu wpodednnurlai. Tvycrpdeig yap olog extivoig, 
#24 Exeivor T&lw, Exe gog amo Tr; eauls , mens Tw geg fle. 
Her. 30. Sect. ii. p. 125, 126. 
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Epiphanius, whatever that may be, in ſupport of 
the Ebionites and Nazarenes having held the ſame 
opinion concerning Chriſt, though they might differ 
in other things. Pleaſe alſo to obſerve that theſe 
Nazarenes were prior to Ebion, who was himſelf 
cotemporary with the apoſtle John. 


You acknowledge, p. 29, that, © in Jerom's 
ce time the Nazarenes were ſo far declined from 
ce the pure faith of the firſt race of Chriſtians, and 
« were become heretical to that degree, that Jerom 
e conſidered them as a Jewiſh ſect, rather than a 
« Chriſtian.” How much earlier this general de- 
fection took place you do not ſay. - It appears, 
however, as you do not deny, that the unbelieving 
Jews called all thoſe of their race, who were Chriſ- 
tians, by the name of Ebionites, in the time of 
Origen. Indeed Origen's own words are too ex- 
preſs to admit any doubt of this. © Thoſe,” 
fays he, © of the Jews who believe that Jeſus 1s 
tc the Chriſt, are called Ebionites*.” And theſe 
0 Ebionites Origin ſays were of two ſorts, one of 
| them believing the miraculous conception, and the 
E other not; but all of them conſidering Chriſt as a 
mere man. | 


0 You ſay, indeed, p. 35, that “ the word Ebionite 
| <« had, in the time of Origin, out-grown its original 
© meaning: for at laſt the Nazarenes, whoſe error 
ce was rather a ſuperſtitious ſeverity in their prac- 
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« tice, than any deficiency in their faith, were in- 
« cluded by Origen in the infamy of the appella- 
« tion.” But for this I muſt require ſome other 
evidence than your bare conjecture; for then he 
ought to have made three ſorts of Ebionites, and 
not 70 only, which he expreſsly does. 


That the Ebionites comprized all the Jewiſh 
Chriſtians in the time of Origen, is evident from 
the paſſage which you yourſelf quote from him, 
p. 76, © When you conſider what belief they, of 
« the Jewiſh race, who believe in Jeſus, entertain 
« of their redeemer, ſome thinking that he took 
«© his being from Mary and Joſeph, ſome indeed 
ce from Mary only and the divine ſpirit, but ſtill 
ce without any belief of his divinity, you will un- 
« derſtand, &c.” Now I do not at all ſee how, 
allowing the object of Origen, in the place in which 
this paſſage is introduced, to be the /piritualizing of 
a plain ſtory, you can be authorized to explain this 
otherwiſe than it 1s literally expreſſed. What- 
ever the diſcourſe be, this is an incidental mention 
of a real fact in the courſe of it; and ſuch is often 
the cleareſt of all evidences, 


As to that reference to Origen which you ſay, 
p. 75, you are not able to trace, it is exactly as I 
have made it in my edition of his works in Latin ; 
and in my opinion abundantly anſwers the purpoſe 
for which it was adduced, as he there ſpeaks of all 
the Jews who believed in Jeſus, as thinking him to 
be either the ſon of Joſeph and Mary, or of Mary 
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and the holy ſpirit, which certainly comprizes the 


opinion which had been thought to be peculiar to 
the Nazarenes; ſo that it is impoſſible that Origen 


ſhould have imagined that the Nazarenes held an 
opinion concerning Chriſt that was not alſo held 


by ſome of the Ebjonites. Moreover, as he is here 
ſpeaking of the Jewiſh chriſtians in general, with 
out making any exception, it 1s natural to infer, 
that he had never heard of any Jewiſh chriſtians 
beſides thoſe whom he elſewhere calls Ebionites, 
of the two ſorts particularly ſpecified by him; ſo 
that this paſſage is in effect the ſame with that 
which you have quoted, and proves more than 1 
there quored 1 it for. 


1 have ſince procured Huetius's edition of Ori- 
gen's Commentaries on the Scriptures, and find 
that the paſſages which you have quoted exactly 
correſponds to that which I had made uſe of. But 


the original Greek is more expreſsly to my purpoſe 


than the Latin. 


In a paſſage not far diſtant from this, Origen 
conſiders the Ebionites in general as not believing 
the miraculous conception, while the gentile chriſ- 
tains in general, though with ſome exceptions, 
believed that doctrine. © By the men,” he ſays“, 
ce who blamed the blind man, who repreſents the 
« Ebionites (unbelievers in the miraculous con- 
© ceptionJ we may underſtand the gentiles, who, 


Comment. in Matt. vol. i. p. 428. 
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« with few exceptions, think that Chriſt was born 
* of the Virgin only“? 


te That the Jewiſh converts were remarkably 
ce prone to the Ebionæan hereſy, from which the 
6e gentile churches in general were pure, is the 
te moſt,” you ſay, p. 77. © that can be concluded 
ce from this paſſage, ſtrengthened as it might be 
« with another ſomewhat to the ſame purpoſe, in 
© the commentaries upon St. John's goſpel. But 
« what if it were proved that the whole ſect of 
ce the Nazarenes was abſorbed in the Ebionæan 
« hereſy in the days of Origen? What evidence 
« would that afford of the identity of the Nazarenes 
ce and the Ebionites in earlier times? And even 
ce that identity, if it were proved, what evidence 
« would it afford, that the church of Jeruſalem 
« had been originally unitarian under her firſt 


« biſhops of the circumciſion.” 


I anſwer that if the Jewiſh chriſtians were 
univerſally Ebionites in the time of Origen, the 
probability is, that they were even generally ſo in 
the time of the apoſtles; and that their hereſy, as 
it is called, did exiſt in the time of the apoſtles, is 
abundantly evident. Whole bodies of men do not 
very ſoon change their opinions. And if, as you 
allow, the Jewiſh chriſtians were diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Nazarenes (whom I think I have 
proved to be the ſame with the Ebionites, who all 
believed Chriſt to be a mere man) from the time 


that they were ſettled in the country beyond the 
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ſea of Galilee, you carry the opinions of the Ebio- 
nites, as univerſally held by the Jewiſh chriſtians to 
the very age of the apoſtles; for they retired into 
that country on the approach of the Jewiſh war, 
about which time the apoſtles went off the ſtage. 


Since all the Jewiſh chriſtians were called 
Nazarenes or Ebionites, and all the writers that 
mention them ſpeak of the doctrine of thoſe ſets 
in general, and not thoſe of their own time in 
particular, as being that Chriſt was a mere man; 
the natural inference is, that thoſe ſects, or the 
Jewiſh chriſtians, did in all times, after they became 
ſo diſtinguiſhed (which is allowed to have been juſt 
before, or preſently after the deſtruction of Jeru- 
ſalem) hold that doctrine. And ſuppoſing this toi 
have been the caſe, is it not almoſt certain, that the 
apoſtles, themſelves muſt have taught it? Can ti 
be ſuppoſed that the whole Jewiſh church ſhould M 
have abandond the doctrine of the divinity of 
Chriſt, within ſo few a years after the death of the iſ 
apoſtles, if they had ever received it from them? 
As far as I yet ſee, Jewiſh chriſtians who were not 
Nazarenes or Ebionites, or Nazarenes who held 
any other doctrine concerning Chriſt than that he i 
was a mere man, are unknown in hiſtory, and have 
no exiſtence but in imagination. 


That thoſe who were called Nazarenes were as 
far from thinking Chriſt to be God as the Ebio- 


rites, is evident from the moſt unexceptionable evi 
dence. 
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dence. Among others, is the teſtimony of Theo- 
doret, though not having the original, I am obliged 
to quote it at ſecond hand. This I ſhall do from 
Suicer's Theſaurus, under the article Ebion. He 
ſays, © the Nazarenes are Jews, who reſpect Chriſt 
« as a righteous man“. And Theodoret lived in 
Syria, where he had the beſt opportunity of being 
acquainted with the ſtate of the Jewiſh churches. 


It is rather extraordinary that ſuch a point 
ſhould now be made of finding ſome difference of 
importance between the Nazarenes and the Ebio- 
nites, when no critic, I believe, of any name in 
the laſt age pretended to find any. The learned 
Jeremiah Jones, after diſpoſing in oppoſite columns 
all that he could collect concerning them both, 
from the beſt authorities, concludes with ſaying, 
« It is plain there was a very great agreement 
between theſe two antient ſects; and though they 
« went under different names, yet they ſeem only 
ce to differ in this, that the Ebionites had made 
« ſome addition to the old Nazarene ſyſtem. For 
ce Origen tells us they were called Ebionites, who 
e from among the Jews owned Jeſus to be the 
ce Chriſt.” The running title of this chapter 1 is, 
The Nazarenes and Ebionites the Jame. 


As to the general teſtimony of Euſebius, and 
other writers, themſelves believers in the divinity 
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of Chriſt, that the church of Jeruſalem towards 
the cloſe of the apoſtolic age (for it is not pre- 
tended that the apoſtles taught that doctrine clearly, 
and therefore not with effect, at the opening of 
their commiſſion) was orthodox in their ſenſe of 
the word, it is not to be regarded, unleſs they 
bring ſome ſufficient proof of their aſſertion. They 
were, no doubt, willing to have it thought ſo; and, 
without conſidering it very particularly, might 
preſume that it was ſo : but the facts which they 
themſelves record, and the account which they 
give of the conduct of the apoſtles in divulging 
this doctrine to the Jews, make it highly im- 
probable that the caſe ſhould have been, as in 
general terms they aſſert. 


They furniſh as particular evidence againſt 
their own general teſtimony, as we can expect to 
find at this diſtance of time, ſuppoſing the fact to 
have been the reverſe of what they aſſert; and 
the ſtate of things in after times, and evea in their 
own, was ſuch as can never be accounted for, 
agreeably to the known principles of human na- 
ture, on the ſuppoſition that it was originally ſuch 
as they repreſent it to be. The general prevalence 
of the unitarian doctrine among the common 
people in the Gentile world, and the univerſal 
prevalence of it-among the Jews, from the time 
that they were diſtinguiſhed by the name of Ebio- 
nites, or Nazarenes (which was immediately after 
the age of the apoſtles) is totally inconſiſtent with 
the idea of the divinity of Chriſt having been 

the 
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the univeral, or the general opinion in the time 
of the apoſtles. | 


I am, &c, 


LETTER III. 


oy 
"I That the primitive Unitarians were not confidered 
ns as Heretics, 


Dear Sin, 
MONG the extravagant aſſertions, as you call 
them, of D. Zwicker, and which you ſay were 
adopted by Epiſcopius, you mention, p. 7, that of 
« the opinion of the mere humanity of Chriſt 
* having prevailed very generally in the firſt ages, 
« and having never been deemed heretical by the 
« fathers of the orthodox perſuaſion, at leaſt not in 
e ſuch a degree as to exclude them from the com- 
* munion of the church.” But you ſay that Epiſ- 
copius, * from his charitable temper, gave eaſy 
« credit to the unitarian writers, when they repre- 
« ſented the differences of opinion in the early 
* churches as much greater than ever really ob- 
ce tained, and the tenderneſs for ſectaries as more 
„than was ever practiſed.“ 


If I was diſpoſed to copy your uſual language 
to me upon this occaſion, I might have full ſcope; 
as 


L ſeparate aſſemblies, formed, in ſeveral places, 
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as what you now advance is the very reverſe of the 
fact; and how you came to miſapprehend ſo plain 
a caſe, concerning which I believe no writers of 
eccleſiaſtical hiſtory ever differed, I do not take 
upon me to ſay, but leave others to judge. That 
there were as proper unitarians in the very age of 
the apoſtles, as any who are ſo termed at this day 
(myſelf by no means excepted) and differing as 
much from what is now called the orthodox faith, 
I will venture to ſay was never queſtioned ; and 
that theſe ancient unitarians were not then expelled 
from chriſtian ſocieties, as heretics, is, I believe, as 
generally allowed. It was as you ſay, acknow- 
ledged by Epiſcopius the Arian, and it is likewiſe 
allowed by Moſheim, the trinitarian, who ſays, 
vol. i. p. 191. © However ready many may have iſ 
te been to embrace this erroneous doctrine, it does 
ce not appear that this ſect formed to themſelves a 
tc ſeparate place of worſhip, or removed themſelves 
ce from the ordinary aſſemblies of chriſtians.” But iſ 
does it not alſo follow from the ſame fact, that 
theſe unitarians were not expelled from chriſtian 
ſocieties by others, as they certainly would have 
been, if they had been conſidered as heretics? 


At the ſame time the Gnoſtics were in a very 
different predicament, and had been ſo from the 
beginning. Moſheim ſays, vol. i. p. 108, © From 
te ſeveral paſſages of the ſacred writings, it evi- 
ce dently appears, that even in the firſt century, the 
ce general meetings of chriſtians were deſerted, and 


cc by 
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« by perſons infected with the Gnoſtic hereſy; 
« though,” he adds, © this ſect was not con- 
« ſpicuous for its numbers, or reputation, before 
« the time of Adrian.“ 


« Every heretic,” ſays Jerom, © is born in the 
ct church, but is caſt out of the church, and fights 
ce againſt the church“. Auſtin ſays, As ſoon 
« as any hereſy exiſted, it ſeparated itſelf from the 
« Catholic church f.“ Tertullian ſays, © If they 
te be heretics, they cannot be chriſtians .“ 


That Tertullian did not conſider unitarians as 
excluded from the name and the aſſemblies of 
chriſtians, is evident from what he ſays concerning 
the apoſtles creed, the ſeveral articles of which, as it 
ſtood in his time, he recites; aſſerting that it was 


ES a the only proper ſtandard of faith, and that the church 
= admitted of a variety of opinions in other reſpects. 
ut 4 = 
that * Omnis enim hæreticus naſcitur in eccleſia, ſed de eccleſia 


projicitur, et contendit et pugnat contra parentem. In Jerom. 22, 
vol. iv. p. 277. 

+ Statim enim unaquæque heræſis ut exiſtebat, et a congregatione 
Catholicæ communionis exibat, &c. De Baptiſmo Contra Donatiſtas, 
Lib. 5. cap. 19. vol. vii. p. 446. . a 5. 75 

t Si enim heæretici ſunt, Chriſtiani eſſe non poſſunt. De 
Præſcriptione Hereticorum, ſect. xxxvii. p. 215. 

Tertullian, in his treatiſe De Præſerptione Hæreticorum, makes 
but ſlight mention of the hereſy of the Ebionites, and when he gives 
it that appellation, he makes it to conſiſt in the “e obſervance and 
* defence of circumciſion and the law z*” and yet he repreſents Hebion 
as comprized under the deſcripcion of Antichrift by St. John, p. 214. 
It is evident, however, from his making the unitarians to be the 

greater part of believers, that, in his time, they were not conſidered 
| as 


to all catechumens before baptiſm 3 and additions 


e to judge the living and the dead, even by the 
c reſurrection of the fleſh. This law: of faith 


judicare vivos et mortuos, per carnis etiam reſurrectionem. Hac 
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Now it is evident that no article in that creed 
alludes to the opinions of the «nitarians, but only 
to thoſe. of the Gnoſtics. This was the oldeſt 
formulary of chriſtian faith, and what was taught 


were made to it from time to time, in order to 
exclude heretics. This creed any unitarian, at leaſt 
one who believed the miraculous conception, might 
ſubſcribe in the time of Tertullian, and therefore 
could not then have been deemed a heretic. 


« The rule of faith,” he ſays, © is only one, 
« admitting of no change or emendation, requiring 
ce us to believe in one God, almighty, the maker 
ce of the world; and in his ſon Jeſus Chriſt, born 
« of the virgin Mary, crucified under Pontius 


« Pilate, raiſed from the dead on the third day, 


« received up into heaven, now fitting at the right 
hand of the Father, and who will come again 


„ 


i, dl B35 a xm mm: £3 a. 


ce remaining, other things, being matters of diſ- 
ce cipline and conduct, admit of new corrections, 
te the grace of God co-operating *.” 


— — — 


— 


as ſo far heretical, or anti. cbriſian, as to be excluded from chriſtian 
churches. 

Regula quidem fidei una omnino eſt, ſola, immobilis, et irre- 
formabilis, credendi ſcilicet in unicum deum, omnipotentem, mundi 
conditorem, et filium ejus Jeſum Chriſtum natum ex Virgine Maria, 
cruciixum ſub Pontio Pilato, tertia die reſuſcitatum amortuis, 
receptum in cælis, ſedentem nunc ad dextram patris, venturum 


lege f fidei manente, cætera jam diſcipline et converſationis, admittunt 
novitatem 
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The Ebionites, being Jews, had little communi- 
cation with the Gentiles, and therefore, of courſe, 
held ſeparate aſſemblies; but the Alogi, who held 
the ſame doctrine among the Gentiles, had no 
ſeparate aſſemblies, but worſhipped along with 
other chriſtians. Indeed their having no general 
diſtin name before the time of Epiphanius, is 
of itſelf a proof that they had no ſeparate places of 
worſhip, as the Gnoſtics and other heretics had. 
For had they been diſtinguiſhed from other chriſ- 
tians in their aſſemblies, it 1s impoſſible but they 
muſt have been diſtinguiſhed by a ſpecific name. 
They had, indeed, in particular places, names given 
them occaſionally,- from particular perſons, who 
diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the defence of their 
doctrines, as Artemonites, Noetians, &c. but the 
general body of unitarians among the Gentiles had 


ay, 

= had no mame given them from. the beginning, to 

Ain diſtinguiſh them from other chriſtians, till the 

the WY attempt made by Epiphanius to call them Alogi. 

ich In controverſy they ſometimes diſtinguiſhed them- 

Jiſ- A {<lves by the name of Monarchiſts, as holding the 
W monarchy, or ſupremacy of the father, in oppo- 


JW {ition to thoſe who maintained the divinity of the 
W on; but this was only an occaſional, and not an 


tian original or permanent appellation. 
= All therefore that Chryſoſtom could allege in 


proof of himſelf and his friends being of the 
orthodox faith, and no heretics, might have been 
novitatem correctionis, operante ſcilicet et proficiente uſque ad finem 
gratia dei. De Virginibus velandis, ſect. i. p. 173. ö 

ö alleged 
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alledged by the body of unitarians before the time 
of Theodotus. Teaching unbelievers how to dif. 
tinguiſh between orthodox chriſtians and ſeEtaries, 
he ſays, © They have ſome perſons by whom they 
ce are called. According to the name of the Here. 
ce ſiarch, ſo is the ſet; but no man has given us a 
tc name, but the faith itſelf.” Again he ſays, © Were 
« we ever ſeparated from the church? Have we 
ce Hereſiarchs? Have we any name from men, as 
ct Marcion gave his name to ſome, Manichæus to 
tc others, and Arius to a third part?“ &c. “ 


All this agrees remarkably well with the ſup- 
poſition, that theſe unitarians were originally no- 
thing leſs than the whole body of Chriſtians, and 
that the trinitarians were the innovators ; appearing 
at firſt modeſt and candid, as was natural while they 
were a ſmall minority, but bold and imperious 
when they became the majority. 
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It has been ſufficiently obſerved with what re- 
ſpect Juſtin Martyr treats the ancient unitarians, 
evidently ſhewing that in his time his own doc- 
trine ſtood in need of an apology, There are two 


* Exeivor £x801 Tivas ap wy KANOUYTARHI, GQUUTE T8 auperiagx,s 
dndovori To OVoudty Hats ENCES perl; oi. Wap muy camp un N 
delig £Nwrev muy vor, 4 Ot iris curn. Chryſoſt, in Aca 
Apoſt. Cap. xv. Hom. 33. Vol. viii. p. 613. = 


My Yap QTEOXIT EYRE THY EXKAEDCE ; en Yap alpeTing)h ; 
oe; jan Yap an” aYpurur xaruela; wn yap MI 
nav rig eu, WaTEp TW jwev Masa, To dE Manxai®, 10 
Apel O-, r & an@ Ti aiptoea apxny@, Ibid, p. 661. ; 
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paſſages in this writer, in which he ſpeaks of 
heretics, with great indignation, as © not chriſ- 


te jimpious, and blaſphemous, with whom chriſ- 
ce tians held no communion ;” but in both the 
paſſages he evidently had a view to the Gnaſtics 
only, denominated from the name of their teach- 
ers. He particularly mentions the Marcionites, 
ce the Valentinians, the Baſilideans, and the 
« Saturnianians.” He ſays © they blaſphemed the 
« maker of the world, and the God of Abraham, 
ce Iſaac, and Jacob,” that © they denied the reſur- 
ce rection, and maintained that after death the ſoul 


ay A (ms FI. on. 
. 


he, © ſuppoſe theſe to be chriſtians.” Had he 
conſidered the unitarians, with whom he appears to 
have been well acquainted, as heretics, would he 
not have mentioned or alluded to their tenets alſo 
in thoſe paſſages, in which he ſpeaks, and pretty 
largely of the Chriſtian heretics in general? Ir is 
impoſſible, I ſhould think, to read thoſe paſſages, 
as they ſtand in the original, introduced as a 


a een. Ck ae WA 2 bod 


* Elen uy Kai Eyevovro, @ ina eve, wo, of aa rat 
Sve ,t AE ua end elidakav, ev owpari ts Inos wpro- 
eAJovTes * xa Evow VP" nuuv aro TI; Wpwmmias TY avipur £& 
2TEp en didaxn u, ywoun nptato * (anna , annoy v 
To HV Tov Worn roy Ow, xa Toy v als TWpopilevoue- 
voy EXevoeo ga pic xai Tov Neo ACpaay xai lognax, xo Taxuty 
UFarreow * wv de M0 ̃ Ike, ot wapitolles eng nas artfes, 
xai ads; xa avous auleg vnrapxollag nas art Ts Tor Inguy cee 
oo wovoy owonoyew * au Kptriavss tails; NYE, Ov TpoTrov, or 
fv TOs e dye To ovopr TE den ETIYpAPET TG XEPLMIONTOGy HA 
avouors 


« tians, but as perſons whoſe tenents were abſurd, 


« went immediately to heaven *.” Do not, ſays 
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fulfillment of our Saviour's prophecy, that there 
ſhould be falſe Chriſts, and falſe prophets, who 
ſhould deceive many, and not be ſatisfied that (like 
the apoſtle John) Juſtin Martyr had no idea of 
there being any beretics in the chriſtian church, in 
his time, beſides the Gnoſtics “. 


How little is it that Irenæus ſays of the Ebio. 
nites, and with how little ſeverity, in his large 
treatiſe concerning hereſy. It is not one four 
hundreth part of the whole, while all the reſt i 
employed on the different branches of Gnoſticiſms, 
The harſheſt epithet that he applies to them is that 
of vani, which conſidering the manner of the 
ancients, is certainly very moderate. Vani autem & 
Ebionæi T. He ſays, indeed F, that © God wil 
judge them, and © how can they be ſaved if it be 
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aro A Deo. TEAYI.216 xowvoveow) wat gow auluv of wev Tk 
xanuevor Mapriavor, o d Ovancilmavor, oi de BaomTeavor, ot 
Lolopriniayon, 'K21 CANOL CONN ovoucih, ano 78 apxnytls TVs YVwwr 
exaro; oroyagouer,, Nc. Dialog. Edit. Thirlby, p. 208, 
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IIe de uy Ka THY TH va dan xau cue wilwy Xow1990 
yvwuns To wy vpe, ETEUARVE TO. T5 YAp MEYOPEvs; , Nor Bl 
rang, ollas de avs, xa act; aipeowla;, cli xala mnaila g 
peu, Ka A xa avola Tacx e οαονν oor, Ei yap wil 
outCanle vue; TION AEYOEVOLS Xpirravo, xai ru wn oporoyerni 
ang no Craopruey Tuan Toy Se ACpaxu, xa Toy il 
I7aar, xa To Sov axe, of xa AEYETW jon Elva venpuy avasaiil 
av a TY ATNOQVTKEW Ta; uxas j˖/ aivaraoavc9 (ff 
roy 8povov, wn vane aulog Xpiriavss, Ibid. p. 311. 


* See Dialogue, Edit. Thirlby, p. 208, pars ſecunda, p. 311. 


+ Lib. 5. Cap. i. p. 394. t Lid, 4. Cap. lix. p. 338. 
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* not Gcd: that worked out their ſalvation upon 
« earth.” But this is no ſentence of damnation 
paſſed upon them in particular, for holding their 
doctrine, but an argument uſed by him to refute 
them; and is the ſame as if he had ſaid, Mankind 
in general could not be ſaved, if Chriſt had not 


been God as well as man. 


re 


There is no inſtance, I believe, of any perſon 


! ⸗ 


eee 


our having been excommunicated for being an unitarian 
ſt i; before Theodotus, by Victor biſhop of Rome, the 
ſms, ſame that excommunicated all the eaſtern churches, 


becauſe they would -not. celebrate Eaſter on the 
day that he. preſcribed. Whereas had the univerſal 
church been trinitarian from the beginning, would 
not the firſt unitarians, the firſt broachers of a 
doctrine ſo exceedingly offenſive to them, as, in all 
ages, it has ever been, have experienced their 
utmoſt indignation, and have been expelled from 
all chriſtian ſocieties with horror, 


r 


What makes it more particularly evident, that 
the doctrine of the ſimple humanity of Chriſt was 
not thought deſerving of excommunication in early 
times, is, that though the Ebionites were anathema- 
tized, as Jerom ſays, or excommunicated, it was 
not on account of their denying the doctrine of the 
divinity of Chriſt, but oxly on account of their rigid 
obſervance of the Moſaic law *. Had you, Sir, been 
appointed to draw up a form of excommunication 


9 Si hoc verum elt, in Cherenti et Hehionis hæreſim dilabimur, 
qu, credentes in Chriſto, propter hoc ſolum a patribus anathematizati, 


ſunt, 
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nothing more than a man. 


yet he, though expoſed to perſecution himſelf, 


the minds of men are in all ages ſimilarly affected 


much reſpect, when it was firſt mentioned, was in 
was at the time of the reformation. The difference 


of majority and ' minority, and nothing elſe, cat 
account for this difference of treatment. 


in early times, were unitarians, why did not they i 


confeſſi ſunt ut vetera non amitterent. 


9 f ex communicate 
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for Socinus, would you have confined your charge 
of hereſy to his refuſing to baptize infants, or his 
maintaining the unlawfulneſs of bearing arms? The 
principal article would certainly have been his 
believing, with the Ebionites, that Chriſt was 


Such a doctrine as that of the ſimple humanity 
of Chriſt, in a church univerſally trinitarian, muſt 
neceſſarily have given greater alarm, and have 
rouſed the orthodox to exert more Vigorous mea- 
ſures than the ſame doctrine could do, in the time 
of Calvin, when it was far from being novel; and 


thought it to be a crime for which burning alive 
was no more than an adequate puniſhment ; and 
almoſt all the chriſtian world juſtified his uſing 
that rigour, with reſpect to Servetus. Now, fince 


in ſimilar circumſtances, we may conclude, that 
the unitarian doctrine, which was treated with ſo 


a very different predicament then, from what it 


You will ſay, if the great majority of Chriſtians I 


funt, quod legis cæremonias Chrifti evangelio miſcuerunt, et ſic non 


HiERONYMUS AUGUSTINO, Ep. 89. Vol. 1. p. 634 
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excommunicate the innovating trinitarians, I an- 
ſwer, that the doctrine of the trinity was not, in its 
origin, ſuch as could give much alarm, as I have 
explained in my Reply to the Monthly Reviewers, 
p. 11; and before it became very formidable, 
there was a great majority of the learned and 
philoſophizing clergy on its ſide. However, that 
it did give very great alarm, as it began to unfold 
itſelf, I have brought undeniable evidence. 


What words, in any language, can expreſs more 
alarm, or diſlike, than expaveſcere, and ſcandalizare, 
by which Tertullian deſcribes their feelings on this 
ſubject; and Origen has ſome equally ſtrong in 
Creek, as Tapaooem, &c. Had the unitarians in 
Wl thoſe times been writers, we ſhould probably have 
heard more of their complaints. At preſent, we 
know nothing of them beſides what we are able ro 
collect concerning them from their adverſaries, 
W ho thought it neceſſary to make frequent apolo- 
Lies to them. 


On the other hand, there is indiſputable evi- 
dence, that the unitarian doctrine, and even in its 
W moſt obnoxious form, exiſted in the very time of 
che apoſtles. The Jewiſh chriſtians in general, 
not only thought that Chriſt was a mere man, but 
even that he was the ſon of Joſeph; and the 
W 27 242tion that you ſpeak of, from the doctrine of 
the Ebionites, in the time of St. John to that of 
Theodotus, in the time of Victor, has no exiſtence 
but in your own ſingle imagination. And yet 
D 2 theſe 
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theſe unitarians were reſpected, and not expelled 
from chriſtian ſocieties, by the orthodox of that 
age. Explain this fact, in conſiſtence with their 
not being the majority of chriſtians, if you can. 
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At this day, as the unitarian doctrine happily 
gains ground among chriſtians, the horror with 
which it has been conſidered is manifeſtly very 
much abated. Your treatment of me, and of al 
who hold the ſame opinion, 1s rather extraordinary 
conſidering the times in which we live; but it i; 
mild, and moderate, compared with the uſual 
treatment of the ſame doctrine, even in this tolerant 
country an hundred, or even fifty years ago. 


* . = = 2 


At the time of the revolution, it was made 
tl blaſphemy by act of parliament, openly to avoy 
| what I now openly defend, and was puniſhable 
with confiſcation of goods and impriſonment for 
| life, if perſiſted in; and the law till remains unre- 
pealed. But it is ſeen to be ſo arbitrary and unjuſ 
if (as directed againſt thoſe who conſcientiouſly be. 
lieve in one God only, without acknowledging 
three perſons to be that one God) that no one 
1 dares to put it in execution; and the ſtate, I am 
x confident, only waits for that application, which 
{ truſt will be made, to relieve them, and to wipe 
off ſuch a diſgrace from our ſtatutes. 
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LETTER IV. 


ing the ſimple humanity of Chriſt, I obſerved, that 
« Athanaſius himſelf was ſo far from denying it, 
* that he endeavoured to account for it, by ſaying 
« that all the Jews were ſo firmly perſuaded that 
« their Meſſiah was to be nothing more than a man 


er ll 
: Of the inference that may be drawn from the paſſage 

; of Athanaſius, concerning the opinion of the early 
Pl f Fewiſh Chriſtians relating to Chriſt, 
vith | 
very : DEAR SIR, 
{ al A one argument that the primitive church of 
ary, Jeruſalem was properly unitarian, maintain - 
it 1s | 


* * TR = 


nade : * like themſelves, that the apoſtles were obliged to 
aVoW | ce uſe great caution in divulging the doctrine of 
hable the proper divinity of Chriſt.” 

it for 1 | 

unre ; This I maintain to be a ſhort, but true ſtate of 
anjult I the caſe. Athanaſius both expreſsly allowed that 
ly be. the Jewiſh chriſtians were at firſt of the opinion 
dging WW that Chriſt was no more than a man, and he 
o one accounts for the apoſtles conniving at it, without 
I am 


gaying how long that prudent connivance continued. 
hich 1 In my Appendix you will find a ſomewhat fuller 
wipe I ſtate of the argument. I ſhall now diſtinctly con- 

ſider all that you have advanced to invalidate the 
inference that I have made from this remarkable 
paſſage. I ſhall afterwards ſhew that it was not 
Athanaſius only, but Chryſoſtom alſo; and as he 


D 3 ſays 
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ſuppoſe that he meant all the Jews. Paul, long 
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ſays, the antients, and the moſt diſtinguiſhed fathers 
of the church, who gave the ſame repreſentation 
of the ſtate of things in the apoſtolical age, 


You fay, p. 22, that Athanaſius is here ſpeak- 
ing of the unbelieving Jews. The expreſſion is 
o Toles Ida the Jews of that age; which includes 
both the believing and unbelieving Jews. Had 
he been ſpeaking of the Jews of his own time, it 
would, 1 own, have been probable that he meant 
the unbelieving Jews; but ſpeaking, as he does, 
of the Jews at the very firſt promulgation of 
chriſtianity among them, it is moſt natural to 


after his converſion to chriſtianity, called himſelf a 
Jew. However, it will be ſufficiently evident from 
the whole tenor of the paſſage, that he muſt have 
meant the believing Jews principally, and in ſome 
reſpects the believing Jews only, excluſive of the 
unbelieving ones. And in this conſtruction of the 
paſſage I am by no means ſingular, but have the 
ſanction of trinitarians themſelves. 


But admitting that the Jews here meant were 
unbelieving Jews, they were ſuch as the apoſtles 
wiſhed to convert to chriſtianity, and many of them 
ſoon became chriſtians. How the apoſtles con- 
ducted themſelves with reſpect to theſe men, firſt 
unbelieving, and then believing Jews, Athanaſius 
thus informs us. Our readers may judge of the 
fidelity of the tranſlation by conſulting the original 
in the margin; and as I only abridged the paſlage 


before ; 


before, I ſhall now give a larger portion of it at 
full length, for the whole is much too large to 
tranſcribe ®. © Will they affirm that the apoſtles 
ee held the doctrine of Arius, becauſe they ſay that 
« Chriſt was a man of Nazareth, and ſuffered on 
« the croſs? Or becauſe they uſed theſe words 


i ere the apoſtles of opinion that Chriſt was only 

des hing elſe? By no means: this 1 

[ad « 2 man, and not ing elle? y 2 ma 
; ce not to be imagined. But this they did as wiſe 


« maſter builders, and flewards, of the myſteries of 
« God; and they had this ſpecious pretence for it. 
« For the Jews of that age being deceived them-_ 
« ſelves, and having deceived the Gentiles, thought 


a « that Chriſt was a mere man, only that he came 
" : « of the ſeed of David, reſembling other de- 
| ; ce ſcendants of David, and did not believe either 
= « that he was God, or that the word was made 
| 
me * Ovdey yap ala aioon, dh x aulat amoronn Ta Arne 
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Dionyfii, Opera, vol. i. p. 553, 554. 
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related to the humanity of our Saviour to the 


themſelves, but the eternal God, the difference was 
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ce fleſh. Oa this account the bleſſed apoſtles, with 
« great prudence, in the firſt place, taught what 


« Jews; that having fully perſuaded them, from 
his miraculous works, that Chriſt was come, they 
ce might afterwards bring them to the belief of his 
« divinity, ſhewing that his works were not thoſe 
* of a man, but of God. For example, Peter 
having ſaid that Chriſt was a man who had 
te ſuffered, immediately added, he is the prince of 
ce life. In the goſpel he confeſſes, Thou art the 
«© Chriſt, the ſon of the living God; and in his 
ce epiſtle he calls him the 2p of Souls,” 


Here, I think, are ſufficient marks of great cau- 
tion, and the apoſtles leading their converts to the 
knowledge of the divinity of chriſt, by very diſtant 
and uncertain inferences indeed, ſuch as Jews, fo 
previouſly perſuaded as he repreſents them to have 
been, of the ſimple humanity of their Meſſiah, 
would not very readily underſtand. 


N 


ban, os 


ey 


Now if this caution was requiſite in the firſt in- 
ſtance, and with reſpect to the firſt converts that the 
apoſtles made, it was equally requiſite with reſpect 
to the reſt, at leaſt for the ſake of others who were 
not yet converted ; unleſs the firſt ſhould have been 
enjoined ſecrecy on that head. For whenever it 
had been known that the apoſtles were preaching 
not ſuch a Meſſiah as they expected, viz. a man like 
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ſo great, that a general alarm muſt have been 
ſpread, 
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ſpread, and the converſion of the reſt of the Jews 
(to a doctrine which muſt have appeared ſo highly 
improbable to them) mult have been impeded, 
We may therefore preſume, that the apoſtles muſt 
have connived at this ſtate of ignorance, concerning 
the divinity of Chriſt, in their Jewiſh converts, 
till there was little hopes of making any farther 
converts among the Jews, and till the goſpel began 
to be preached to the Gentiles. 


Indeed, this muſt have been the caſe, according 
to Athanaſius's own account. For he ſays, that 
theſe Jews, being in an error themſelves, led the 
Gentiles into the ſame error. For your notion, that 
by Gentiles, our author here meant proſelytes of the 
gate, js altogether arbitary and improbable. Nay, 
the very exiſtence of theſe proſelytes of the gate, 
ou muſt know has been queſtioned, and I think 
fully diſproved by Dr. Lardner and others. Be- 
ſides, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that the doctrine of 
a Meſſiah could have been very intereſting to any, 
beſides native Jews, or at the moſt, thoſe that 
were complete proſelytes; whereas to the Gentile 
chriſtians it was a matter of the greateſt moment. 
By theſe Gentiles, therefore, I conclude that Atha- 
naſius muſt have meant chriſtian Gentiles, and con- 
ſequently that by the Jews, who led them into that 
W miſtake, he meant the believing, and not the un- 
believing Jews. The learned Beauſobre, a trinita- 
rian, and therefore an unexceptionable judge in 
this caſe, quoting this very paſſage, does not heſi- 
tate to pronounce that they were believing Jews, 
who 
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who were intended by the writer.“ Ces Juifs,” 
he ſays, „ne ſont pas les Juifs incredules, mai 
te ceux qui faiſoient profeſſion du chriſtianiſme®,” 


8 


What I have reſpect to in this paſſage, is the 
obvious general tenor and ſpirit of it, and not 
particular words or phraſes; or, I might obſerve, 
that the verbs in that part of the paſſage, which 
mentions Chriſt being come of the ſeed of David, 
and the word being made fleſh, are not in the future 
zenſe, and therefore do not naturally refer to the 
Meſſiah in general, who was to come, but to a 
perſon who was actually come, that is, to Jeſus 
Chriſt in particular. The Latin tranſlator of 
Athanaſius, a Catholic, and certainly no unitarian, 
had ſo little ſuſpicion of any other meaning, that 
he renders Tov Xpiroy in this place by Jeſum; ſo that 
I am far from being ſingular, or particularly biaſſed 
by my own opinions, in my conſtruction of this 
paſlage. 


Suppoſing, however, not only the proſelytes of 
the gate, but the whole body of the Gentiles (little 
as they were concerned in the queſtion) to have 
been previouſly taught by the Jews that their 


Meſſiah, whenever he ſhould come, would be 
nothing more than a man; if this was an opinion Wl c 
that they were as fully perſuaded of as Athanaſius i t 
repreſents the Jews, their teachers, to have been, Wi 1 
the fame caution muſt have been as neceſſary wic t 
| * Hiſtorie de Manicheiſme, vol. ii. p. 517+ x 
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reſpect to them, as with reſpect to the Jews, them- 
ſelves, and for the ſame reaſon. | | 


Athanaſius muſt, therefore, be underſtood to 
ſay, that the Jewiſh converts, while (through the 
caution of the apoſtles) they were ignorant of the 
aivinity of Chriſt, preached the goſpel in that fate 
to the Gentiles. And as he ſpeaks of Gentiles in 
| ; general, and without any reſpect to time, and alſo of 
W their being actually brought over to that belief, it 
Wis impoſſible not to underſtand him of this caution 
veing continued till the goſpel had been fully 
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Wpreached to the Gentiles as well as the Jews. 
_ 0! Beſides, one of the inſtances that Athanaſius here 
ian, gives of the preaching of the ſimple humanity of 
tha Chriſt, is taken from the diſcourſe of the apoſtle 


Paul at Athens, which was about the year 53, after 
WT Chriſt; and indeed at this time the goſpel had not 
been preached to any great extent among the 
Gentiles. For it was on this very journey that 

chis apoſtle firſt preached the goſpel in Macedonia 
aud Greece. 


4 If according to Athanaſius, the apoſtolical re- 
WT {exve with reſpect to the doctrine of the divinity of 


1 Chriſt continued till this time (and he ſays nothing 
10100 concerning the termination of it) we may preſume 
nafius chat this great doctrine, ſuppoſing it to have been 


known to the apoſtles, had not been publicly 
WT taught by them, till very near the time of their 
dipperſion and death; and then I think it muſt have 
come too late even from them. For it appears 
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from the book of Acts, that their mere authority 
was not ſufficient to overbear the prejudices of 
their countrymen. At leaſt, ſuch an extraordinary 
communication of a doctrine of which they had no 
conception, muſt have occaſioned ſuch an alarm, 
and conſternation, as we muſt have found ſome 
traces of in the Acts of the apoſtles. It could not 
have been received without heſitation and debate. 


P! l:: on EG ec ad 


If we can ſuppoſe that the apoſtles ſome time 
before their death, did communicate this great and 
unexpected doctrine, the effects of ſuch commu- 
nication mult have been very tranſient. For pre- 
ſently after the death of the apoſtles, we find all the 
Jewiſh Chriſtians diſtinguiſhed by the name of 
Nazarenes, or Ebionites, and no trace of the doctrine 
of the divinity of Chriſt among them. If you can 
produce any evidence to the contrary, I hope you 
will do it. It certainly behoves you to do it if you 
can; for without this, you will hardly make it 
appear probable that the apoſtles ever communi 
cated ſuch a doctrine at all, 


You ſay, p. 25, © With what readineſs the 

« apoſtles led their catechumens on from the ſim- 

ce pleſt principles to the higheſt myſteries ; of this 

te conſummate ability of the apoſtles, in the capa- 

« city of teachers, Athanaſius ſpeaks with due 

„ „ commendation. Their caution he never men- 
« tions. On the contrary, the rapid progreſs of 
ce their inſtruction, how they paſſed at once from 

* the detail of our Lord's life on earth, to the 
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« myſtery of his Godhead, is one principal branch 
« of his encomium. I wiſh that Dr. Prieſtley had 
« produced the paſſage, in which he thinks the 
ec apoſtles are taxed with caution.” 


I have now produced the Peng and have 
pointed out a word, VIZ. cuvecig Which, in the con- 
nexion in which he ſtands, can bear no other ſenſe 
than caution, and great caution ( ucſa moang oweorus) 
and I have likewiſe ſhewn from the whole tenor 
of the diſcourſe, that Athanaſius could have in- 
tended nothing elſe than to deſcribe their prudence, 
or extreme caution, and to account for it. He 
evidently does not repreſent them as deferring the 
communication of the doctrine of the divinity of 
Chriſt, on account of its being more conveniently 
taught afterwards, as part of a ſyſtem of faith; but 
only leaſt it ſhould have given offence to the Jews. 
If this zl} or prudence, in theſe circumſtances, be 
not the ſame thing with caution, I do not. | know 
what is meant by caution. 
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On the other hand, I find no trace of rapidity 
in this account of the apoſtles conduct. All that 
approaches to it is that, immediately after any 
mention of the humanity of Chriſt (which he ſpeaks 
of as neceſſary on account of the Jewiſh prejudices) 
hie ſays the apoſtles ſubjoin ſome expreſſion which 
might have led their hearers to the knowledge of 
W his divinity ; but the inſtances he produces are ſuch 
as plainly confute any pretenſions to their being a 
aiftin and full declaration of that doctrine. 
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in which he ſays, Acts ii. 22, © Ye men of rad i 


yourſelves alſo know.” In this Athanaſius acknoy. Wl 
ledges that Peter preached the proper humanity d 


have underſtood him as referring to the divinity oi 
Chriſt by that expreſſion, his prudence muſt hav 
laſted but a very ſhort time indeed; probably na 


firmly perſuaded of bis Meſfiahſhip, he could nai 


thought of doing it in ſuch a manner, as that hi ; 
hearers might afterwards infer the doctrine from it. 
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The firſt inſtance he gives us, is from the 
ſpeech of Peter to the Jews on the day of Pentecoſt, 


bear theſe words. Jeſus of Nazareth, a man approve 
of God among you, by miracles and wonders and ſign; i 
which God did by bim, in the midſt of you, as: 


Chriſt, but ſays that immediately afterwards (refer. 
ring to his-diſcourſe on the cure of the lame man 
in the temple) he called him the prince of Ie 
Acts ui. 15. And killed the prince of life, whom Gull 
hath raiſed from the dead. 7 


Had the apoſtle meant that his audience * l 


many days. If therefore, his intention was, 3 
Athanaſius repreſents it, to preach the doctrine d 
the humanity of Chriſt in the fr/# place, and not to 
divulge the doctrine of his divinity till they wen 


mean to allude to his divinity in this ſpeech, which 
was addreſſed not to the believing, but to the 
unbelieving Jews. At leaſt he could only hav 


And it muſt have required great ingenuity, an 
even a ſtrong prepoſſeſſion in favour of the divinity 
of Chriſt (the reverſe of which this writer acknow-ſ 
ledges) to imagine that this expreſſion of m_ 
life 
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fe, which ſo eaſily admits of another interpretation, 
had any ſuch reference. Moreover, in all the 


inſtances which Athanaſius produces concerning 
el the conduct of the apoſtles in this reſpect, from the 
7 book of Acts, he does not pretend to find one in 
5 ye which the divinity of Chriſt is diſtingtiy preached, 


though he quotes four paſſages in which his huma- 
nity is plainly ſpoken of. | 


When all theſe things are conſidered, viz. that 
Athanaſius acknowledged that it required great 
caution in the apoſtles to divulge the doctrine of 
the divinity of Chriſt, and that the goſpel was 
Wpreached with ſucceſs among the Gentiles, while 


.oull the Jews were ignorant of it; it can hardly be 
ty cf doubted but that he muſt himſelf have conſidered 
have the Chriſtian church in general as unitarian, in the 


eme of the apoſtles, at leaſt till near the time of 
Wit hcir diſperſion and death “. | 


With reſpect to Athanaſius's declared opinion 


10t £0 

wen on this ſubject, you ſay, p, 21, © Now in this 
d no piece upon the orthodoxy of Dionyſius, Atha- 
which naſius no where, I confeſs, denies that the 
o the primitive church of Jeruſalem was unitarian ; 


nor, on the other hand, do I recolle& that Dr. 


= According to Athanaſius, the Jews were to be well grounded 
in the belief of Jeſus being the Chriſt, before they could be taught 
ble doctrine of his divinity. Now if we look into the book of As, 
ve ſhall clearly ſee that they had not got beyond the firſt leſſon in the 
Wapoltolic age; the great burden of the preaching of the apoſtles being 
perſuade the Jews that Jeſus was the Chrift, That he was likewiſe 
God, Gay evidently left to their ſucceſſors z who, indeed, did it moſt 
teffeCtually, though it required a long courſe of time to do it. 


« Prieſtley, 
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ce Prieſtley, hath aſſerted it in any part of hi 
« Hiſtory of Electricity.“ Whether in my Hiſton 
of Electricity, or in this piece of Athanaſius, in 
which he gives a large account of the conduct 
the apoſtles with reſpe& to their preaching th: 
divinity of Chriſt, an account of the actual 4% 
of ſuch preaching might be more naturally ex. 
pected, I leave to our readers. I ſhould: hay 
thought, that if Athanaſius could have added, that 
notwithſtanding their caution in - preaching: this 
extraordinary doctrine, againſt which he acknon-ſ 
ledges, the Jews had the ſtrongeſt prejudices, they 
nevertheleſs, did preach it with effect, and that i 
was the general belief of the Jewiſh chriſtians uM 
their time, he would not have thought it at al 


foreign to his purpoſe. It would certainly har 
favoured his great object in writing this piece, vn 
the vindication of Dionyſius, in uſing a like caution 
with reſpect to the Sabellians; to have added, 
that this prudence, or caution, was not, in eithe 
of the two caſes, finally detrimental to the cauſe 0 
truth. I therefore conſider the ſilence of Athanaſiu 
on this head, as a negative argument of ſome 
weight; and upon the whole I think I have mad 
it appear that Athanaſius muſt have ſuppoſed thai 
both the Jewiſh and Gentile churches were unitaria 
in the time of the apoſtles, at leaſt he enables wi 
to infer that it muſt have been ſo; and this is quit 
ſufficient for my argument. | 


That Athanaſius, however, ſhould actual] | 


conſider the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt, s | 
for 
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th for ſome time unknown to the generality of chriſ- 


tor tians, in the age of the apoſtles, will be thought 
„ ln the leſs extraordinary, when it is obſerved, that, 
* df like Tertullian, he acknowledges the unitarian 


doctrine to be very prevalent among the lower 
claſs of people in his own time. He calls them 
the « moo the many, and deſcribes them as perſons 
of © low underſtanding. Things that are ſublime 
te and difficult,” he ſays, © are not to be appre- 
ce hended, except by faith, and ignorant people 
« muſt fall if they cannot be perſuaded to reſt in 
« faith, and avoid curious queſtions “.“ 


There can be no doubt, therefore, but that the 
doctrine of the trinity was a long time very unpo- 


har pular with the common people among chriſtians ; 
„ and this is a fact that cannot be ſatisfactorily ac- 
zutio counted for, but on the ſuppoſition that the doc- 


trine of the ſimple humanity of Chriſt was that 
which had been handed down to them by tradition 


1 


wuſc a from the apoſtles. It was not the doctrine of N 
nal Arius that Athanaſius is here complaining of, but | 
(one chat of Paulus Samoſatenſis, who was a proper 


unitarian, believing that Chriſt had no exiſtence 
before he was born of his mother Mary. The 
great popularity of Photinus, at and after this time, 


Pr 
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ſhews with what difficulty the common people 
were brought off from this doctrine ; and alſo the 
confeſſion of Auſtin, that he was of that opinion, til 
he became acquainted with the writings of Plato. 


It is not from Athanaſius alone that we are in- 
formed of this cautious proceeding of the apoſtles, 
in divulging the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt, 
Chryſoſtom aſcribes the fame caution both to 
Chriſt himſelf, and the apoſtles. © One reaſon,” he 
ſays, © why Chriſt ſaid ſo little of his own divinity, 
ce was on account of the weakneſs of his auditors, 
© Whenever he ſpake of himſelf as any thing more 
te than man, they ran to him, and received his 
cc words *.“ Of this he gives many examples. 
« Our Saviour,” he ſays, © never taught his own 
« divinity in expreſs words, but only by actions, 
« leaving the fuller explication of it to his diſciples, 
ce Tf,” ſays he, © they (meaning the Jews) were 
cc ſo much offended at the addition of another lay 
eto their former, much more mult they have been 
ce with the doctrine of his divinity F.” 


Chryſoſtom aſcribes the ſame caution to the 
apoſtles on this ſubject. He ſays that they con- 
cealed the doctrine of the miraculous conception, 
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xc T8 Moyo £9exomlo. Homil. 32. vol. i. p. 409. 
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on account of the incredulity of the Jews with 
| reſpect to it; and that when they began to preach 
he goſpel, they inſiſted chiefly on the reſurrection 
of Chriſt . With reſpect to the former (and the 
ſame may, no doubt, be applied to the latter) he 
Ways he did not give © his own opinion only, but 
Wc that which came by tradition from the fathers, 
(and eminent men. He therefore would not 
have his hearers to be alarmed, or think his 
account of it extraordinary F.“ 


Thus, he ſays, that“ it was not to give offence 
©to the Jews, that Peter, in his firſt ſpeech to 
© them, did not ſay that Chrift did the wonderful 
© works of which he ſpake, but that God did them 
by him; that by ſpeaking more modeſtly he 
might conciliate them to himſelf . The ſame 
aution he attributes to him, in “ not ſaying that 
* Chriſt, but that God ſpake by the mouth of his 
holy prophets, that by theſe means he might 
bring them gradually to the faith &.” 


* Matt, Cap. 1. Hom. 3. vol. vii. p. 20. 
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I cannot help obſerving how extremely impro- 
bable is this account of the conduct of the apoſtles, 
given by Athanaſius, Chryſoſtom, and other or- 
thodox fathers of the church, conſidering what we 
know. of the character and the inſtructions of the 
apoſtles. They were plain men, and little qualified 
to act the cautious part here aſcribed to them. 
And their inſtructions certainly were to teach all 
that they knew, even what their maſter communi- 
. cated to them in the greateſt privacy. Whereas, 
upon this ſcheme, they muſt have ſuffered numbers 
to die in the ignorance of the moſt important truth 
in the goſpel, leſt, by divulging it too ſoon, the 
converſion of others ſhould have been prevented. 
The caſe evidently was that theſe Fathers did not 
know how to account for the great prevalence of 
the unitarian doctrine, among the gentiles as well 
as the Jews, in the early ages of chriſtianity, but 


upon ſuch an hypotheſis as this. Let their ſuc- 
ceſſors do better if they can. NES. 


This obſervation on the character and inſtruc- 
tions of the apoſtles, muſt make all ſuch accounts 
of their conduct abſolutely incredible, with reſpect 
to every doctrine of conſequence, on which they 
could not but lay proportionable ſtreſs. But it 
may perhaps enable us to account for the ignorance 


of the Jews, and other early chriſtians, with reſpect 


to matters of little or no conſequence, on which the 
apoſtles did not lay any ſtreſs, and for which reaſon 
they might ſay little or nothing about them, as for 


inſtance with reſpect to the miraculous conception. 
In 
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In our Saviour's life time he certainly paſſed 
for the ſon of Joſeph with the Jews in general. 
The firſt diſciples would naturally adopt the ſame 


opinion; and it does not appear that the. apoſtles 


thought it a matter of conſequence enough to ſet 
them right with reſpe& to it. For there is no 
reference whatever to the miraculous conception 
either in the book of Acts, or in any of the epiſtles. 
Indeed that doctrine has never been thought to be 
of any importance in itſelf; Chriſt being as properly 
a man on one ſuppoſition as on the other. It is 
thereſore only of importance with reſpect to the 
credit of Matthew and Luke, as hiſtorians, and that 
not with reſpect to what they write from their owr 
knowledge, but only as to what they collected from 
others. Whereas, if Chriſt was not a mere man, 
but either truly God, or the maker of the world under 
God, it could not but have appeared to be a matter 
of the greateſt conſequence in the ſcheme of chriſ- 
tianity itſelf; and the apoſtles would certainly have 
taken ſome opportunity of inculcating it with an 
energy ſuited to its importance. We may there- 
fore eaſily account for the general prevalence of the 


opinion of Chriſt being the ſon of Joſeph, though it 


was falſe; but it is abſolutely impoſſible to account 
for the general prevalence of the doctrine of the 
mere humanity of Chriſt, on the ſuppoſition of his 


being either God, or the maker of the world under 


God, and conſequently of his being known to be ſo 
by the apoſtles. I may perhaps take ſome future 
opportunity of making ſome farther obſervations 


on the ſubject of the miraculous conception; and 
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in the mean time the Montbly Reviewer may 
be indulging his conjectures, and preparing his 
exclamations; for which our readers will likewiſe 
be pretty well prepared. 


I am, &c, 
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An argument for the late origin of the dofirine of the | 
divinity of Chriſt, from the difficulty of tracing the 
time in which it was firſt divulged. 


— 1 = 1 — N \ 2 » 


DEAR SIR, 


CANNOT diſmiſs this ſubje& of the ſtrong 
prejudices of the Jews in general in favour of 
their Meſſiah being merely a man (thus explicitly 
acknowledged by Athanaſius, Chryſoſtom, and 
others, who ſay, that on tbis account the apoſtles 
did not preach the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt 
at firſt, but only after the people were ſatisfied with 
reſpect to his Meſſiahſhip) without requeſting your 
opinion with reſpect to the time when this great ſecret 
of Chriſt not being merely a man, but the eternal 
God himſelf, or the maker of heaven and earth un- 
der God, was communicated, firſt to the apoſtles 
themſelves, and then by them to the body of chriſtians. 
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You cannot ſay that John the Baptiſt preached 
any ſuch doctrine; and when the apoſtles firſt at- 
tached themſelves to Jeſus, it is evident they only 
conſidered him as being ſuch a Meſſiah as the reſt 
of the Jews expected, viz. a man, and a king. 
When Nathaniel was introduced to him it was 
evidently in that light, John i. 45, Philip findeth 
Nathaniel, and ſaith unto him, We have found him 
of whom Moſes in the law, and the prophets, did 
E 4 write, 
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write, Jeſus of Nazareth, the fon of Toſeph. He 
had then, we may ſuppoſe, no knowledge even of 
the miraculous conception. 


Now, as you ſay, p. 24, that & Chriſt was ſo 
© much more than man, that his being found in 
ce faſhion as a man was really the moſt extraor- 
ce dinary part of his hiſtory and character ;” and 
at firſt the apoſtles, you muſt allow, were wholly 
ignorant of this; there muſt have been a time, 
within the compaſs of the evangelical hiſtory, when 
this moſt extraordinary part of his character was 
communicated to them. Now what period 1 in the 
goſpel hiſtory can you pitch upon, in. which you 
can ſuppoſe that this great diſcovery was made to 
them? What traces do you find of it ? 


That Jeſus was even the Maſiabh was divulged 
with the greateſt caution, both to the apoſtles, and 
to the body of the Jews. For a long time our 
Lord ſaid nothing explicit on this ſubject, but left 
his diſciples, as well as the Jews at large, to judge 
of him from what they ſaw. In this manner only 
he replied to the POTIONS that John the Baptiſt 
ſent to him, 


If the High-prieſt expreſſed his horror, by rend- 
ing his cloaths, on Jeſus avowing himſelf to be the 
Meſſiah, what would he have done if he had heard, 
or ſuſpected, that he had made any higher preten- 
ſions? And if he had made them, they muſt have 
tranſpired, When the people in general ſaw his 

miraculous 
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miraculous works, they only wondered that God 
ſhould have given ſo much power to a man, 
Matt. ix. 8. When the multitude ſaw it, they mar- 
velled, and glorified God, who bad given ſuch power 
unto men; and yet this was on the occaſion of his 
pronouncing the cure of a paralytic perſon, by ſay- 
ne, Thy fins be forgiven thee, which the Phariſees 


d thought to be a blaſphemous preſumption. 

y | N 

6 At the time that Herod heard of him, it was 
en conjectured by ſome that he was Elias, by others 
as that he was a prophet, and by ſome that he was 
he John riſen from the dead; but none of them ima- 


gined that he was either the moſt high God him- 
ſelf, or the maker of the world under God. It was 
not ſo much as ſuppoſed by any perſon that Jeſus 
performed his mighty works by any proper power 


red of his own; ſo far were they from ſuſpecting that he 
and WF vas the God who had ſpoken to them by Moſes, as 
our you now ſuppoſe him to have been. | 
left 
dee If he was known to be a God at all before his 
only death, it could only have been revealed to his diſ- 
ptiſt dples, perhaps the apoſtles, or only his chief con- 
fidents among them, Peter, James, and John, 
ſuppoſe on the mount of transfiguration, though 
end- nothing is ſaid concerning it in the hiſtory of that 
e the tranſaction. Certainly what they ſaw in the garden 
eard, ¶ of Gethſemane could not have led them to ſuſpect 


eten- ¶ any ſuch thing. But if it had ever been known to 
have Peter, can we ſuppoſe he could have denied him as 


w his he did? Beſides, as our Lord told them there were 
zulous many 
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many things which he could not inform them of 


before his death, and that they ſhould know after. 
wards; this was a thing ſo very wonderful and 
unſuſpected, that if any articles of information 


were kept from them at that time, bis muſt 


certainly have been one. 


If you ſuppoſe that Thomas was acquainted with 
this moſt extraordinary part of his maſter's charac- 
ter, which led him to cry, My Lord and my God, 
when he was convinced of his reſurrection, as he 
was not one of the three, who had been entruſted 
with any ſecrets, it muſt have been known to all 
the twelve, and to Judas Iſcariot among the reit. 
And ſuppoſe him to have known, and to have be- 
lieved that Jeſus was his God and maker, was it 
poſſible for him, or for any man to have formed a 


deliberate purpoſe to betray him (Peter, you may 


ſay, was taken by ſurprize, and was in perſonal 
danger) or if he had only heard of the pretenſion, 
and had not believed it, would he not have made 
ſome advantages of that impoſition, and have made 
the diſcovery of this, as well as of every thing elſe 
that he knew to his prejudice ? 


If you ſuppoſe that the divinity of Chriſt was 


unknown to the apoſtles till the day of Pentecoſt : 


beſides loſing the benefit of ſeveral of your argu- 
ments for this great doctrine, which you now care- 
fully collect from the four evangeliſts, we have no 
account of any ſuch diſcovery having been made at 
that time, or at any ſubſequent one. And of other 


articles of illumination, of much leſs conſequence 
than 
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than this, we have diſtinct information, and alſo of 
the manner in which they impreſſed them. This is 
particularly the caſe with reſpect to the extenſion of 
the bleſſings of the goſpel to uncircumciſed Gentiles. 
But what was this article, to the knowledge of their 
maſter being the moſt high God? 


If the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt had been 
actually preached by the apoſtles, and the Jewiſh 
converts in general had adopted it, it could not 
but have been well known to the unbelieving Jews; 
and would they, who were at that time, and have 
been ever ſince, ſo exceedingly zealous with reſpect 
to the doctrine of the divine unity, not have 
taken the alarm, and have urged this objection to 
chriſtianity, as teaching the belief of more Gods 
than one in the apoſtolic age; and yet no trace of 
any thing of this nature can be perceived in the 
whole hiſtory of the book of Acts, or any where 
elſe in the New Teſtament. As ſoon as ever the Jews 
had any pretence for it, we find them ſufficiently 
quick and vehement in urging this their great ob- 
jection to chriſtianity, To anſwer the charge of 
holding wo, or three Gods, is a very conſiderable 
article in the writings of ſeveral of the ancient 
chriſtian fathers. Why then do we find nothing 
of this kind in the age of the apoſtles? The only 
anſwer is, that there then was no occaſion for it, 
the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt not having 
then been ſtarted *. 


* Athanaſius ſtrongly expreſſes this objection, as made by both Jews 


and Gentiles, to the incarnation of the Son of God, though as a thing 
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Conſider, Sir, the charge that was advanced 
againſt Peter and John at the firſt promulgation of 
the goſpel. You will find it amounts to nothing 
but their being diſturbers of the people, by preach- 
ing in the name of Jeſus. What was the accuſation 
againſt Stephen (Acts vi. 13.) but his ſpeaking blaſ- 
phemous things againſt the temple and the law ? Ac- 
company the apoſtle Paul in all his travels, and 
attend to his diſcourſes with the Jews in their ſyna- 
gogues, and their perpetual and inveterate perſecu- 
tion of him, you will find no trace of their ſo much 
as ſuſpeCting that he preached a new divinity, as the 
godhead of Chriſt muſt have appeared, and always 
has appeared to them. | 


In the year 58, Paul tells the elders of the 
church of Epheſus (Acts xx. 27.) that he had not 
Failed to declare unto them the whole counſel of God. 
We may be confident, therefore; that, if he had 
any ſuch doctrine to divulge, he muſt have taught 
it in the three years that he ſpent in that city from 
54 to 57; and as the unbelieving Jews were well 
apprized of all his motions, having laid wait for 
him on this very journey to Jeruſalem, they muſt 
have been informed of his having taught this doc- 
trine, and would certainly have carried the news of 
it to Jeruſalem, where many of them attended, as 
well as he, at the enſuing feaſt of Pentecoſt. ' But if 


that was gloried in by Chriſtians. The Jews,” ſays he, © reproach 
* us, for it, the Gentiles laugh at it; but we adore it.” Hy Iadatot 


ev Tiatannzaw, Fane; de xauateow, S Of W000 KUVE{EV 
De Incarnatione Verbi, Opera, vol. i. p. 53. 
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we attend Paul thither, where we have a very par- 
ticular account of all the proceedings againſt him, 
for the ſpace of two years, we ſhall find no trace of 
any thing of the kind. All their 1 againſt 
him fell far ſhort of this. 


What was the occaſion of the firſt clamour againſt 
him? Was it not, Acts xxi. 28. that be taught all men 
every where againſt the people, and againſt the lau, 
and againſt the temple, and that he had .brought 
Greeks into it? Is it not plain that they had no more 
ſerious charge againſt him? Read his ſpeech to the 
people, his defence before Felix, and again before 
Agrippa ; you will find no trace of his having taught 
any doctrine ſo offenſive to the Jews as that of the 
divinity of Chriſt muſt have been. Conſidering 
the known prejudices, and the inveteracy of the 
Jews, no reaſonable man need defire any clearer 
proof than this, that neither Paul, nor any of the 
apoſtles, had ever taught the doctrine of the divinity 
of Chriſt at that time; and this was ſo near the 
time of the wars of the Jews, and the diſperſion of 
that people, that there was no opportunity of 
preaching it with 2 afterwards. 


Conſider alſo the OED To of the Jewiſh chriſtians, 
who had ſtrong prejudices againſt Paul, as we find 
in this part of his hiſtory; and according to the 
teſtimony of all hiſtorians, they retained thoſe pre- 
judices as long as they had any name, and after the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem, which was not long after 
the cloſe of the hiſtory of the Acts, no trace can be 


found 
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found of their believing any ſuch doctrine as the 
divinity of Chriſt. Now, though their enmity to 
Paul continued, and they never conſidered his writ- 
ings as canonical ſcripture, yet to the very laſt, their 
objections to him amounted to nothing more than 
his being no friend to the law of Moſes. 


The reſemblance between the character of the 
Ebionites, as given by the early chriſtian fathers, 
and that of the Jewiſh chriſtians at the time of Paul's 
laſt journey to Jeruſalem, is very ſtriking. After 
he had given an account of his conduct, to the more 
intelligent of them, they were ſatisfied with it ; but 
they thought there would be great difficulty in ſatis- 
fying others. © Thou ſeeſt, brother,” ſay they to 
him, Acts xxi. 20. © how many thouſands of Jews 
ce there are who believe, and they are all zealous of 
te the law. And they are informed of thee, that 
« thou teacheſt all the Jews who are among the 
« Gentiles, to forſake Moſes; ſaying that they 
ce ought not to circumciſe their children, neither to 
« walk after their cuſtoms. What is it therefore? 
« 'The multitudes muſt needs come together, for 
cc they will hear that thou art come. Do therefore 
« this, that that we ſay to thee. We have four men 
« who have a vow on them. Them take and 
cc purify thyſelf with them, and be at charges with 
« them, that they may ſhave their heads, and all 
«© may know that thoſe things whereof they were 
« informed concerning thee are nothing, but that 
« thou thyſelf alſo walkeſt orderly and keepeſt 
te the law,” So great a reſemblance in ſome 

things, 
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things, viz. their attachment to the law, and their 


prejudices againſt Paul, cannot but lead us to ima- 
gine that they were the ſame in other reſpects alſo, 
both being equally zealous obſervers of the law, 
and equally ſtrangers to the doctrine of the divinity 
of Chriſt. And in that age all the Jews were equally 
zealous for the great doctrine of the unity of. Cod, 
and their peculiar cuſtoms. Can it be ſuppoſed then 
that they would ſo obſtinately retain the one, and ſo 
readily abandon the other? 


Theſe conſiderations (and much more might 
be added to enforce them) certainly affect the cre- 
dibility of Chriſt having any nature ſuperior to that 
of man ; and when they are ſufficiently attended to 
(as I ſuſpect they never have been) muſt ſhake the 
Arian hypotheſis; but they muſt be particularly 
embarraſſing to thoſe who, like you, maintain the 
perfect equality of the Son to the Father. 


Conſiderations of this kind, if they occur to him, 
no perſon, who thinks at all, can abſolutely neglect, 
ſo as to ſatisfy himſelf with having no hypotheſis on 
the ſubject. You certainly find the apoſtles, as 
well as the reſt of the Jews, without any knowledge 
of the divinity of Chriſt, with whom they lived and 
converſed as a man; and if they ever became ac 
quainted with it, there muſt have been a time when 
it was either diſcovered by them, or made known to 
them; and the effects of the acquiſition, or the com- 
munication of extraordinary knowledge, arein gene- 


ral proportionably conſpicuous. 
Had 
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Had we had no written hiſtory of our Saviour's 


life, or of the preaching of the apoſtles, or only ſome 
very conciſe one ; ſtill ſo very extraordinary an 
article as this would hardly have been unknown, 
or have paſſed unrecorded; much leſs when the 
hiſtory is ſo full and circumſtantial as it is. 


Had there been any pretence for imagining that 
the Jews in our Saviour's time had any knowledge 
of the doctrine of the trinity, and that they expected 
the ſecond perſon in it in the character of their 
Meſſiah, the queſtion I propoſe to you would have 
been needleſs. But nothing can be more evident 
than that, whatever you may fancy with reſpect to 
more ancient times, every notion of the trinity was 
obliterated from the minds of the Jews in our Savi- 
our's time. It is, therefore, not only a curious, but 
a ſerious and important queſtion, When was it intro- 
duced, and by what ſteps ? I have anſwered it on my 
hypotheſis of its being an innovation and a corruption 
of the chriſtian doctrine; do you the ſame on your 
idea of its being an eſſential part of it. 


I am, &c. 
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DEAR FOI 


AVING coſidlered all that y you oe nes 
concerning the antiquity of the unitarian doc- 
trine, I proceed to attend to what you obſerve con- 
cerning the perſonification of « the Logos by the plato- 
nizing. chriſtians: for that many of them did 
platonize you are far from denying.” If,“ you ſay, 
p. 50. © he hath ſucceeded no better in the proof 
« of his third aſſertion} concerning the platonic; chriſ- 
« tians of the ſecond age, the inventors, as he would 
« have it, of out Lord's divinity; that tlie divinity 
* which they ſer up was only of the ſecondary ſort, 
© which was admitted by the Arians, including nei- 


te having the mere name of divinity, without any 
thing of the real form: if the proof of this third 
« aſertion ſhould be found to be equally infirm with 
that of the other two, his notion of the gradual 
© progreſs of opinions from the mere Unitarian 
e doctrine to the Arian, and from the Arian doc- 
© trine to the Arhanaſian faith, muſt be deemed a a 
mere dream or be in every pure.” FOOT IT 

In the firſt puter I wut ſer you right with 
reſpect to my own idea, which you have totally 
miſconceived, though you have undertaken to refute 
n F | it 


ther eternity nor any proper neceſſity of exiſtence; 
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it, and this ſtrange miſtake of your's runs through 
the whole of your work. Theſe platonizing chriſ- 


tians who perſonified the Logos were not Arians: 


for their Logos was an attribute of the Father, and 
not any. thing that was created of nothing, as the 
Arians held Chriſt to have been. It is well known, 


as Beauſobre obſerves, that they were not Arians, 


but the orthodox, that platonized. Conſtantine, 
as I have obſerved, vol. ii. p. 488. in his oration 
to the fathers of the council of Nice, ſpeaks. in 
commendation of. Plato,” as having taught the doc- 
trine of a ſecond God, derived from the dure 
God, and ſubſervient to his will, 


4 kms the prog of che origin of the Son, 
according to the early orthodox writers, I firſt 
quoted a paſſage in Athenagoras, which you tranſ- 
late ſomewhat differently from me; but not ſo as 
to affect my concluſion from it. For he evidently 
aſſerts that the Logos was eternal in God, only be- 
cauſe God was always ae, rational, which 
entirely excludes proper perſonification, See Athe- 
nagoras, p. 82, Can reaſon, as it exiſts in man, 
be callen a perſon, merely becauſe man is a a rational 


__ ? 


Beſides, this is the * one of all my a | 
that you have thought proper to examine; whereas 


there are others which you have overlooked ſo plain 


and determinate, that it is impoſſible for . to 
interpret them otherwiſe than I have done; 


dos evidently imply, that it depended upon th 
Father's 
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Father's will that the Logos ſhould have a proper 
perſonification, and become a Son, with reſpect to 
him. The paſſages which I have quoted from 
Tertullian and Lactantius, vol. i. p. 28. whoſe 
orthodoxy you cannot queſtion, I call upon you 


A * % = 


« that the ſame is called fate and God, and the 
mind of Jupiter, and the neceſſity of all things*.” 
The Platonic trinity, at leaſt the ſecond perſon in 
It, probably had Ks origin in perſonification ; and in 
this the Chriſtians were too ready too follow them, 


perſon. 


| You acknopledge, p. 56, that theſe writers 


platonized, and this you ſay was common to 


Athenagoras, and them all. If any thing,” you 
| . Ic 7 CS p31 TFSIEF 


* Jam ediximus Pup univerfitatem hape mundi verbo, et 
ratione, et virtute molitum. Aqud veſtros quoque ſapientes, Aoyoy, 
1d elt ſermanem, atque rationem, conſtat artificem videri ide 

Hunc enim Zeno determinat factitatorem, qui cuncta in diſpolitions 
formaverit; eundem et fatum vocari, et deum, et animum Jovis, 


fe eefatrin ggg u rum. gef de fr pt 
i i F 2 ſay, 


by converting the Logos of St. Joha into a proper 
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ſay, p. 56. do be juſty reprehenſible in the notions of 
ce the platonic chriftians, it is this conceit, which 
te ſeems to be common to Athenagoras, with them 
& all, and is a key to the meaning of many obſcure 
ce paſſages in their writings ; that the external diſplay 
« of the powers of the ſon in the buſineſs of creation, 
« 1s the thing intended in the ſcripture language, 
ce under the figure of his generation; a conceit which 
te ſeems to Rave no certain foundation in holy writ, 
« and no authority i in the opinions and the doctrines 
te of the preceding age; and it ſeems to have 
ce betrayed ſome of thoſe, who were the moſt. wed- 
« ded to it, into the uſe of a very improper 
ee language; as if a new relation had taken place 


© between the firſt and the ſecond perſon, when the 


ce creative Pavers were firſt exerted.” 


You a; after IRA 61 the conduct of 
the platonizing fathers, © the converſion of an attri- 
ce bute into a perſon, whatever Dr. Prieſtley may 
« imagine, is a notion to which they were entire 
« ſtrangers.” I anſwer that it is not poſſible, either 
by the uſe of plain words, or figures, to expreſs 
this notion, to which you ſay they. were entire 
ſtrangers, more clearly than they do. For, accord- 
ing to the moſt definite language a man can uſe, 
the Logos, as exiſting in the father, prior to the 
creation, was according to them, the ſame thing 
in him that reaſon is in nan, which is certainly no 
proper perſon, diſtinguiſhable from the man him- 
ſelf. Will you ſay that the man is one perſon or 
thing, and his reaſon- another, not com prehended 
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in the nan? In like manner it is impoſſible not to 
infer from the uniform language of theſe writers, 
that, according to their ideas, there was nothing in, 
or belonging to the Son, originally, but what was 
neceſſarily contained in what they expreſs by the 
term Father. I will add, that if this was not the 
orthodoxy. of the age, there was no orthodoxy i in it. 


The Logos of the F Pg hi ſame that con- 
ſtituted the ſecond perſon in the trinity, exactly 
correſponded to the Logos, or reaſon, or word of 
man, was the idea of Athanaſius himſelf. Having 
ſpoken of the Father, as called the only God, be- 
cauſe he is the only begotten, au-, and the 
fountain of deity mn dechi S-, and of the ſon as only 
God of God, de O. «x des, he ſays, in anſwer to the 
queſtion, how this Logos can become a perſon in 


To. Aa; A+. Pe Hed oat. nn ito 


f God, when it does not fo in man; T The word 
- « conceived in the mind of man does not become 
„ * man of man, ſince it does not live, or ſubſiſt; 

e but is only the notion of a living and ſubſiſting 
r e heart, When it is pronounced it has no conti- 
s 4 nuance, and being often uttered, does not re- 
e main. Whereas the pſalmeſt ſays the nord of 
- « the Lord remaineth for ever, and the evangeliſt 
- N agrees with him, &c®, * 1 
E | 1 Joby SPY 
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EuayesyyeArng, &c. De Eterna ſubſtantia fili, &c. n 
Sabellii Gregales, Opera, vol. i. p. 65 de nal 
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« On this ſubject,“ you ſay, p. 58. © it is but 
te juſtice to Dr. Prieſtley, to acknowledge, what 
ce indeed he ought to have acknowledged for him. 
« ſelf, that in this miſinterpretation of the platonie 
ce fathers, he is not original : that he hath upon 
ce his ſide the reſpectable authority of two very 
ce eminent divines of the Roman church; Petavius 
« and Huetius.” Of this, I aſſure you, Sir, | was 
quite ignorant; but I ſee no reaſon to be aſhamed 


of ſuch company, or of 7 company, in the cauſe 


of truth. 


That: any mere external diſplay of powers, as you 
fay, p. 57. ſhould ever be termed generation, is fo 
improbable from its manifeſt want of analogy to 
any thing that ever was called generation before or 
fince; that ſuch an abuſe of words is not to be 
ſuppoſed of theſe writers, or of any perſon, with- 
out very poſitive proof; and in this caſe you ad- 
vance nothing but a mere conjecture, deſtitute of 
any thing that can give it a colour of probability. 


If the Logos had an actual perſonal exiſtence with 


mM its proper and feparate powers, from all eternity, 


how could he be ſaid to be generated, when he only 
exerted thoſe powers in à particular way? For 
ſince, according to your hypotheſis, he was always 
an intelligent perſon from the beginning, he muſt 
have exerted his intellectual faculties in ſome: way 
or other from all eternity, as much as the father him- 
ſelf; and was the exertion of the faculties of the Father 
in the creation of the world ever called a generatio! 
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be a work of his, performed in time, after the 
lapſe of an eternity, in which nothing had been 


created? And yet, according to you, this language 


muſt have been equally proper with reſpect to the 
Son, both having been intelligent perſons Fram 
all eternity. | 


«You ſay,” p. $2. © after all that Dr. Prieſtley 
e hath written about the reſemblance between the 
« eccleſiaſtical and the platonic trinity, he has yet, 
« it ſeems, to learn, that a created Logos, a Logos 
e which had ever not exiſted, was no leſs an 
« abſurdity in the academy, than it is an impiety 
«in the church. The converts from platoniſm 
“ muſt have renounced their philoſophy before 
* they could be the authors of this abſurd, this 
c monſtrous opinion. As the notion that this 


« dotine took its riſe with them betrays a total 


« ignorance of the genuine principles of their 
* ſchool, it is eaſy to foreſee that the arguments 
brought in ſupport of it can only be founded in 
c groſs miſconſtruction of their language.? 


To this I can only ſay that you diſcover a total 
ignorance of what I have afferted, and Ido not 
know how to expreſs myſelf more intelligibly than 
I have done. I have no where ſaid, or fuppoſed, 
that either the Platoniſts, or the platonizing chriſ- 
tians, held that the Logos, was created, or that it 
had ever not exiſted; but only that, whereas it was 
originally nothing more than a property of the 
divine mind, it aſſumed a ſeparate perſonal charac- 
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ter in time. The Logos of the Platoniſts had, in 
their opinion, always had a perſonal exiſtence, be. 
cauſe Plato ſuppoſed creation to have been eternal; 
but this was not the opinion of the platonizing 
chriſtians, who held that the world was not eternal; 
and cherefore, retaining as much of platoniſm as 
was conſiſtent with that doctrine, they held that 
there was a time when the Father was alone, and 
without a ſon; his Logos or reaſon being in all 
that time the ſame thing in him that reaſon now is 
in man; and of this J have produced abundant 
evidence. | LD 


J cannot cloſe this letter on the perſonification of 
the Logos, without making ſome obſervations relat- 
ing to the firſt account we have of it. | 


That Chriſt had a proper permanent. pre- 
exiſtence, as the Logos of the Father, firſt diſtinctly 
appears in the writings of Juſtin Martyr; and from 
his labouring the point ſo much as he does, and 
eſpecially from his providing a retreat, in caſe he 
ſhould not be able to prove it, it 1s moſt probable 
that he was the firſt who ſtarted it. However, he 
alſo mentions a different opinion on the ſubject, 
which probably preceded his own, and paved the 


way for it; and this was not very remote from the 
unitarian doctrine, 


It was; 2 that the emiſſion of the Logos, as a 
perſon, was an occaſional thing, and intended /to Ga 
anſwer particular purpoſes only; after which it was to 

a abſorbed 


abſorbed into Oy eine . again. On this 
ſcheme the Logos might have been a real perſon 
firſt at the. creation of the world, and again when it 
was employed in the divine intercourſe with the 
patriarchs, and the children of Iſtael, in the inter- 
yals of which it might have been deprived of its 
perſonality; and laſtly, have recovered it at the 
birth of Chriſt, and have retained it ever after. 
Whereas, the opinion of Juftin was, that, after the 
firſt emiſſion. of the Logos, at the creation-of the 
world, it was never again. abſorbed into the divine | 
eſſence. auf „ Pat cnt | 


© There are,” ſays he“ (to abridge. what he 
ſays on this ſubject) © I know, who are of opinion, 
e that the power, dau which proceeded from 
« the Father of all, and appeared to Moſes, or to 
“Abraham, or to Jacob, and which, in different 
© circumſtances, was called an angel, a glory, or a 
* man, remained a power inſeparable from the 
© Father t, juſt as a beam of light is inſeparable: 
from the ſunt, which is in the heavens, - and 
* which, when it ſets,” it carries along with it. 
© Thus the Father, whenever he pleaſes, they ſay, 
makes this power to come out of him, -pornday 
"and whenever wad wilk, he calls it back _- 


9 Dialog) pars ! Edit. Thirlby, p. 412 ad! p 
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t A beam of light was then imagined to be ſomething connected 
with the * and not matter emitted from _ * not os 


to him. | - 
GH 1 --- « himſelf 
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« himfelf again. And in the ſame manner they 
« ſay he makes angels. But that angels are per. 


% manent beings, I have already ſhewn; and that 
« this power, which the prophets call God, and an 
© angel, is not like a beam of light, but remains 


te numerically diſtint from its ſource, I have 
e ſhewn at large, obſerving that this power dv 
ce jg produced by the power and will of the Father, 
but not ſo as that the Father loſes any thing 
« by its emiſſion, but as one fire is lighted by 
ce another—lt is called Lord in the hiſtory of the 
cc deſtruction of Sodom, and rained fire from that 
« Lord who is in heaven, and who was the Lord 
« of that Lord who was on earth, as his Father, 
« and God; being the cauſe of his being, of his be- 
ce ing powerful, and of his being Lord, and God “.“ 


We ſee in this paſſage in how plauſible a man- 
ner, and how little likely to alarm men of plain 
underſtandings, was the doctrine of the divinity of 


Chriſt, as it was firſt propoſed. At firſt it was 


nothing more than the divine power, occaſionally. 


perſonified (a ſmall ſtep indeed, if any, from pure 
unitatianiſm) and afterwards acquiring permanent 


perſonality; but till dependent upon the will 
of God, from whence it proceeded, and intirely 


ſubſervient to him; which was very different from 


what is now conceived SIE the ſecond 
perſon in the trinity. | 
Fry I am &c, 
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Conſt derations relating to the Darin of the h. 


Wy, 

er, DEAR SIR, 

ng | CANNOT help, in this — 9 a few 
by remarks on ſome of your obſervations with 


reſpect to the doctrine of the trinity, your ideas 
of which appear to be thoſe which are commonly 
termed Atbanaſian; implying a perfect equality 
in all the three perſons. Indeed, as a ſtrenuous 
advocate for the church of England, they can be 
no other, 


1. 

« The advantage,” you ſay, p. 69. ee to be 

« expected from theſe deep Ache is not any 
« inſight into the manner i which the three divine 
« perſons are united; a knowledge which is indeed 
too high for a man, perhaps for angels ; ; which | 
in our preſent condition at leaſt is not to be 
© attained, and ought not to be ſought. But that 
* juſt apprehenſions of the chriſtian doctrine, which 
© will ſhew, that it is not one of thoſe things 
© that * no miracle can prove' will be the certain 
fruit of the ſtudies recommended. They will 
* lead us to ſee the ſcripture doctrine in its true 
* light : that it is, an imperfect Ry; not a 
%6 Ml © contradiction,” 
A contradiflion. 
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A contradiction, you acknowledge, p. 67. is thy 
« a part is equal to the whole, or that the ſam 
te thing, in the ſame reſpect, is at the ſame time 
* one and many.” This you admit that nothing 
can prove. © No teſtimony,” you ſay, “ den 
c contradiction is, ſhould be allowed to over. 
«© power the intuitive conviction that it cannot l. 
« An enquiry, therefore, into the reaſonableneſs 
* our. faith, as well as Juſt views of its > hiſtory 
« js of great eee 5 


doc 
be! 


Now! aſk, wh does the Athanaſian dachi 
of the trinity differ from a contradiction, as you 
have defined it? It aſſerts, in effect, that nothing 
is wanting to either the Father, the Son, or the 
Spirit, to conſtitute each of them truly and pro- 
perly God; each being equal in eternity, and al 
divine perfections; and yet theſe three, are not thre: 

Gods, but only one God. This is certainly as much 
| contradiction as to ſay that Peter, James, and 
John, having each of them every thing that is 
requiſite to conltitacs a complete. man, are, yet, 
all together, not three men, but only one man. 
For the ideas annexed to the words God, or man, 
cannot make any difference in the nature of the 
two propoſitions. - After the council of Nice, there 
are inſtances of the doctrine of the trinity being 


explained in this very manner. The fathers ot 

that age being particularly intent on preſerving Po 
the full equality of the three perſons, they entirely * 
loſt ſight of their proper unity. And explain this 0 


doctrine 


that 


me 
me 
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goctrine as you will, one of theſe things muſt ever 
be be ſacrificed to the other. 


1180 
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Notwithſtanding what I have NED from y you 
above, you ſeem to countenance ſome ſort. "of 
explanation of the doctrine of the trinity. e The 
« ſenſe” (viz. of Athenagoras) you ſay, p. 55. 
« js that the perſonal exiſtence of a divine Logos 
« is implied in the very idea of a God. And 
« the argument reſts on a principle which. was 
common to all the platonic fathers, and ſeems 
« to be founded in ſcripture, that the exiſtence 
« of the Son flows neceſſarily from the divine 
© intellect exerted on itſelf, from the Father's 
8 contemplation of his own perfections. But as 
the Father ever was, his perfections have ever 
« been, and his intellect has ever been active, 
But perfections which have ever been, che ever 
« ative intellect muſt ever have contemplated; 
and the contemplation wich has ever been, 
muſt ever have been accompanied with its juſt 
, effect, the perſonal exiſtence of the Son.” . 


oF wiſh you had ſhewn what it is in the ſcrip- 
tures, or indeed in the fathers, that gives any coun- 
tenance to this curious piece of reaſoning ; and 
in your reply to me I hope vou will not fail to 
point it out. In the mean time, as we cannot 
pretend to draw any concluſions from the neceſſary 
operations of one mind, but from their ſuppoſed 
analogy to thoſe of other minds, that is our own, 


you 


* 


diſtinct perſon in him, fully e to himſelf, | 
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Fathers uſed to aſk? Or does it depend upon hu 


came, depending on the will of the creator, # 
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n u. will find yourſelf embarraſſed with a difficyly 
milar to that of Tertullian, Lactantius, = 
"Athanaſius; and muſt explain to us how it comes 
to paſs, that if the contemplation of the divin 
perfections of the Father, neceſſarily produced: 


ſu 


W 
a 


man's contemplation of ſuch perfections, or poweg 
as he is poſſeſſed of, ſhould not produce anathy 
intelligent perſon fully equal to himſelf? 


You will, perhaps, ſay (though you can hau 
nothing to authorize it) that the impoſſibility o 
producing this in man, is the imperfection of hi 
aculties, or his limited power of contemplating 
them. But to cut off that ſubterfuge, I will aſk, 
why the contemplation of the Son's perfection 
which you ſuppole to be fully equal to that of th; 
Father, does not produce another intelligent being 
equal to himſelf; and why are not perſons in th 
Godhead, in this manner, multiplied ad infinitun 
If for any incomprehenſible reaſon, this myſte; 
r1ous power of generation be peculiar to the F ather, 
why does he not ſtill operate? Is he not a 
unchangeable being, the ſame now that he wa 
from the beginning, his perfections the ſame, and his 
power of contemplating them the ſame ? Why 
then are not more ſons produced ? ? Is he become 


a incapable of this generation, as the orthodoy 


2 =O . . for £a. 


will and plegſure, whether he will exert this power 
of generation? If ſo, is not the Son as much 4 


any 
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any thing elſe produced by him, though in an 
other manner ; and this whether he be of the ſame 
ſubſtance, Gn with him or not ? 


I ſhould alſo like to 6 in what manner the 
third perſon in the trinity was produced. Was it 
by the joint exertion of the two firſt, in, the con- 
templation of their reſpective perfections? If ſo, 
why does not the ſame operation in them produce 
a 7 &c. &c. K. 


Adrmitting, however, this ſtrange account of 
* generation of the trinity (equal in abſurdity 

to any thing in the Jewiſh. cabala) viz, that the 
perſonal exiſtence of the Son neceſſarily flows from 
the intelle& | of the Father exerted on itſelf, it 
certainly implies a virtual priority, or ſuperiority in 
the Father with reſpect to the Son; and no being 
can be properly Cod Who has any ſuperior. In 
ſhort, your ſcheme effectually overturns the doc- 
tine of the proper egualiſy, as well as that of the 
unity of the three n in the mini. | T 


Indeed, Sir, had 1 lived in fone Gena 


tickliſh times, when words were more narrowly 
watched than they are now, I think you would 


have run ſome riſk of being accuſed of hereſy, 
for thus boldly making the ſecond perſon in the 
trinity to be nothing more than an efe#, though 
the neceſſary, effect of the Father's contemplation 
of his own perſections. Far from this was Dr, 
Waterland, and all the ſtrict Athanaſians af the laſt 


a 8e. 
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age. They maintained that the trinity conſiſted 
of three perſons, all truly independent of each other, 
It is, indeed, very amuſing to obſerve how many 
totally diſcordant opinions, ſchemes as diſtant from 
each other as light and darkneſs, all paſs for 
orthodoxy in this heedleſs age; in which we have no 
councils, ſynods, or convocations, to watch over 
the faith. Error r n more various than 
modern truth. 121260 
III. 

Lou cannot but eclingwiedas that the proper 
object of prayer is God the Father, whom you call 
the firſt perſon in the trinity. Indeed, you cannot 
find in the ſcriptures any precept that will authorize 
us to addreſs ourſelves to any other perſon, nor 
any proper example of it. Every thing that you 
can alledge to this purpoſe, as Stephen's ſhort 
ejaculatory addreſs to Chriſt, whom he had juſt 
before ſeen in a viſion, &c. is very inconſiderable. 
Our Saviour himſelf always prayed to his Father, 
and with as much humility and reſignation as the 
moſt dependent being in the univerſe could poſſibly 
do; always addreſſing him as his father, or the 
author of his being; and he directs his diſciples to 
pray to the ſame great bens. whom gy he ſays, 
we ee to ſerve.” & 


Had he wendy to Yard uk all miſtake 


on this ſubject, by ſpeaking of God as the author 


of his being, in the ſame ſenſe in which he is the 
author of being to all men, he could not have done 


it more expreſsly than he has, by calling him his 
father 


e 
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father and our father, his God and our God. At 


the ſame time he calls his diſciples his brethern *. 


Go to my brethern, and ſay unto them, I aſcend unto 
my father and your father, to my God and your God. 
Can you, Sir, read this, and ſay that we unitarians 
wreſt the ſcriptures, and are not guided by the 
plain ſenſe of them ? | 


Accordingly, the practice of praying to the 


Father only, was long univerſal in the chriſtian - 


church. The ſhort addreſſes to Chriſt, as thoſe 
in the Litany, Lord have mercy on us, Chriſt have 
mercy on us, being comparatively of late date. 
In the Clementine liturgy, the oldeſt that is extant, 
contained in the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions, which 
were probabaly compoſed about the 4th century, 
there is no trace of any ſuch thing. Origen, in a 
large treatiſe on the ſubject of prayer, urges very 
forcibly the propriety of praying to the father only, 
and not to Chriſt; and as he gives no hints that 
the public forms of prayer had any thing repre- 
henſible in them in that reſpect, we are naturally 


led to conclude, that in his time, ſuch petitions 


to Chriſt were unkno wn in the public aſſemblies of 
chriſtians; and ſuch hold have early eſtabliſned 
cuſtoms on the minds of men, that, excepting the 


Moravians only, whoſe prayers are always addreſſed 


to Chriſt, the general practice of trinitarians them- 
{elves is to pray to the father only. 


Now, pleaſe, Sir, to conſider on what principle 
could this early and univerſal practice have been 
fſohn xx. 17. 
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founded. What is there in your doctrine of a 
trinity, conſiſting of three equal perſons, to entitle 
the Father to that diſtinction, more than the Son, 
or the Spirit? I doubt not but that, conſidering 
the thing ab initio, you yourſelf would have thought 
that, ſince, of theſe three perſons, it is the ſecond 
that was the maker of the world, and that 1s the 
immediate governor of it, he is that perſon of the three 
with whom wwe have moſt to do; and therefore he is 


that perſon to whom our prayers ought to be 
addreſſed. This, I ſhould think, would have been 


a natural concluſion, even if Chriſt had not been 


thought to be equal to the Father, but only the 
maker and the governor of the world, under him; 
ſuppoſing him to have had power originally given 
him equal to the making and governing of it, 
as I have ſhewn at large in my Diſquiſitions on 
matter and ſpirit, vol. i. p. 376. For we ſhould 
naturally look up to that being on whom we 
immediately depend; knowing that it muſt be his 
proper province to attend to us. 


If there ſhould have been any reaſon, in the 
nature of things, though undiſcoverable and incom- 
prehenſible by us, why the world ſhould have been 
made and ſupported by ſome being of commu- 
nicated power, and delegated authority, rather than 
by the ſelf-exiſtent and ſupreme . being himſelf 
(and if the fact be ſo, there muſt have been ſome 
good reaſon for it) that unknown reaſon, whatever 
it be, naturally preſents this derived being to us, as 
the proper object of our prayers. And 1 mult 
obſerve once more, that a derived pre- exiſtent 

being 
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being, ſuppoſed to animate the body of Jeſus, and 
who is not alſo the maker of the world, is a 
creature of imagination only, whoſe exiſtence is not 


to be inferred, with the leaſt colourable pretext, 


from the ſcriptures. If the ſacred writers do 
repreſent Chriſt as having pre-exiſted at all, they 
certainly ſuppoſe him to be the maker of all things. 
Let thoſe, therefore, who pretend to maintain the 
Arian hypotheſis, either aſſert it in its original and 
proper extent, or elſe abandon it altogether. 


But ſuppoſing this ſecond perſon in the trinity 
to, be our independent maker, govenor, and final 
judge, the propriety of praying to him, and to 
him excluſively, is ſo obvious, that no conſide- 
ration whatever could have prevented the practice, 
if ſuch had been the real belief of the chriſtian 
world from the. beginning. That chriſtians did not 
do ſo at firſt, but prayed habitually to the Father 
only, is, therefore, with me almoſt a demonſtration 
that they did not conſider Chriſt in that light; 


but that whatever they might think of him, they 


did not regard him as being a proper object of 
worſhip, and conſequently not as poſſeſſed of the 
attributes that are proper to conſtitute him one, 
and therefore not as truly God. The perſuaſion 
that he was truly God, and that God on whom 
we immediately depend, would unavoidably have 
drawn after it the habitual practice of praying to 
him, as it has at length effected with to the 
Moravians; and in ſpight of conſtant uſage, and 
againſt all ſcripture precept and example, the 

G2 practice 
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practice has more or leſs prevailed with all trini- 
tarians. Petrarch, we find by his letters, generally 
prayed to Chriſt ; that pious treatiſe of . Thomas. 
a-Kempis, on the imitation of Chriſt, conſiſts of 
nothing beſides addreſſes to him, and they compoſe 
the greater part of the /itany in the Church of 
England. 


When I was myſelf a trinitarian, I remember 
praying conſcientiouſly to all the three perſons 
without diſtinction, only beginning with the Father; 
and what I myſelf did in the ſerious ſimplicity of 
my heart, when young, would I doubt not, have 
been done by all chriſtians from the beginning, if 
their minds had then been impreſſed, as mine was, 
with the firm perſuaſion that all the three perſons 
were fully equal in power, wiſdom, goodneſs, 
omnipreſence, and all divine attributes. This 
argument I recommend to your ſerious con- 
ſideration, as it is with me a ſufficient proof, that 
originally Chriſt was not conſidered as a proper 
object of worſhip by chriſtians, and conſequently 
neither as God, nor as the maker or governor of 
the world under God. 


IV. 

I wiſh you would reflect a little on the ſubjedy 
and then inform us what there is in the doctrine of 
the trinity, in itelf conſidered, that can recommend 
it as a part of a ſyſtem of religious truth. All that 
can be ſaid for it is that the doctrine, however 
improbable in itſelf, is neceſſary to explain ſome 

particular 
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particular texts of ſcripture ; and that if it had not 
been for thoſe particular texts, we ſhould have found 
no want of it. For there is neither any fact in 
nature, nor any one purpoſe of morals (which 'are 
the object and end of all religion) that requires it. 


Is not one ſelf-exiſtent, almighty, infinitely wiſe, 
and perfectly good being, fully equal to the pro- 
duction of all things, and alſo to the ſupport and 
government of the worlds which he has made ? A 
ſecond perſon in the godhead cannot be really 
wanted for this purpoſe, as far as we can con- 
ceive. 


Whatever may be meant by the redemp!ion of 
the world, is not the being who made it equal to 
that alſo ? If his creatures offend him, and by re- 
pentance and reformation become the proper ob- 
jects of his forgiveneſs, is it not more natural to 
ſuppoſe that he has within himſelf, a power of for- 
giving them, and of reſtoring them to his favour, 
without the ſtrange expedient of another perſon, 
fully equal to himſelf, condeſcending to animate a 
human body, and dying for us? We never think 
of any ſimilar expedient in order to forgive, with 
the greateſt propriety and effect, offences committed 
by our children againſt ourſelves. 


Whatever you ſuppoſe to be the uſe of a third 
perſon in the trinity, is not the influence of the firſt 
perſon ſufficient for that alſo? The deſcent of the 


holy ſpirit upon the apoſtles was to enable them to 
G3 work 
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work miracles. But when our Saviour was on 


earth, the Father within him, and acting by Rank 
did the ſame thing. 


You alſo cannot deny that, excluſive of ſome 
particular texts, the general tenor of ſcripture does 
not ſuppoſe ſuch a trinity as you contend for. Is it 
not the general tenor of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, that the ſupreme God himſelf, and not any 
other perſon acting under him, was the proper ma- 
ker of the world; and that he himſelf, and not any 
other being, ſupports and governs it? Is not the 
ſame great being, the God and Father of us all, 
and even the God and Father of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, repreſented as forgiving the fins of his peni- 
tent offspring freely, and exhorting us to forgive as 
we ourſelves hope to be forgiven? And are we to 


require any ranſom, recompence, or atonement of 
a penitent brother ? 


You will ſay that there are obſcure intimations 
of the doctrine of the trinity in the Old "Teſtament, 
as in God's ſaying, Let us make man, and let us go 
down and confound their language, &c. But even that 
literal interpretation of theſe expreſſions which you 
contend for does not really favour your hypotheſis. 
For then there muſt have been at leaſt two perſons 
concerned in making the world, and alſo two or 
more perſons muſt have had that intercourſe with 
mankind, which you ſay was the the province of 
the ſecond perſon in the trinity only, 


The 


hat 
ou 


ſis. 


1th 


[he 
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The plural number forming the regal ſtyle in the 
Faſt, furniſhes a very eaſy explanation of all ſuch 


texts as theſe ; eſpecially conſidering, that the word 
denoting God in Hebrew 1s 1n the plural number. 


Why then, dear Sir, ſhould you be ſo deſirous 
of retaining ſuch a doctrine as this of the trinity, 
which you muſt acknowledge has an uncouth ap- 
pearance, has always confounded the beſt reaſon of 
mankind, and drives us to the undeſirable doctrine 
of inexplicable myſteries; to the great offence of 
Jews, Mahometans, and unbelievers in general, 
without ſome urgent neceſſity ? Of two difficulties 
we are always authorized to chuſe the leaſt; and 
why ſhould we riſk the whole of chriſtianity, for 
the ſake of ſo unneceſſary and undeſirable a part. 


Try then whether you cannot hit upon ſome 
method or other of reconciling a few particular 
texts, not only with common Pg but alſo with the 
general and the obvious tenor of the /criptures them- 
ſelves. In this you will, no doubt, find ſome diffi- 
culty at firſt, from the effect of early impreſſions, 
and aſſociation of ideas; but an attention to the 
true idiom of the ſcripture ' language, with ſuch 
helps as you may want, but will eaſily. find, for the 
purpoſe, will ſatisfy you, that the doctrine of the 
trinity furniſhes no proper clue to the right under- 


ſtanding of thoſe texts, but will only ſerve to miſ- 
lead you. 


| 
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In the mean time, this doctrine of the trinity 
wears ſo diſagreeable an aſpect, that I think every 
reaſonable man muſt ſay with the excellent Arch- 
biſhop Tillotſon, with reſpect to the Athanaſian 
creed, © I wiſh we were well rid of it.” This is 
not ſetting up reaſon . againſt the ſcriptures, but re- 
conciling reaſon with the ſcriptures, and the ſcrip- 
tures with themſelves. On your ſcheme they are 
irreconcilably at variance, 


V. 

In a mode of writing, al:ogether improper in 
a ſerious diſcourſe, you ridicule the Socinian inter- 
pretations of ſcripture, as unnatural, and contrary 
to their obvious meaning ; and after a long enume- 
ration of things which you ſay may be clear to my ap- 
prehenſion, but which you infinuate can never be 
clear to the apprehenſion of any man; you add, p. 
14. But to others, who have not ſagacity to diſ- 
ce cern that the true meaning of an inſpired writer 
ce muſt be the reverſe of the natural and obvious 
ce ſenſe of the expreſſions, which he employs, the 
ce force of the concluſion, that the primitive chriſ- 
© tians could not believe our Lord to be more 
ce than a mere man, becaufe the apoſtles had told 


ce them that he was the creator of the univerſe, will 
ce be little underſtood,” 


In anſwer to this, which I ſuppoſe you intend- 


ed for irony, and which I ſhall not endeavour to re- 
tort, I ſhall content myſelf with taking the very 
text 
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text which you produce, as the moſt difficult for an 
unitarian to reconcile to his opinion, and ſhew you 
expreſſions in it which it is abſolutely impoſſible for 
you to accommodate to your own principles, with- 
out, to adopt your own language, © making the 
« true meaning of the writer the very reverſe of the 
« natural and obvious ſenſe of the expreſſions which 
« he employs. ”. 


The paſſage, which is of your own ſelection, 
is Coll. i. 1 5. &c. in which Paul affirms that Chriſt 
is the image of the inviſible God, and the firſt born of 
every creature; and yet you make him not the image 
of God, but God himſelf, and ſo far from being a 
creature, that he 1s the creator of all things. Produce 
any Socinian interpretation of a text of ſcripture 
more directly contrary to its obvious meaning, if 
you can. Whatever difficulty an unitarian may 
find in accommodating the latter part of the paſſage 
to his ſentiments, you mult find much more to ac- 
commodate the former part to the Athanaſian doc- 
trine. And I will venture to ſay, that for one text 
in which you can pretend to find any thing harſh or 
difficult to me, I will engage to produce ten that 
muſt create more difficulty to you. 


How ſtrangely muſt you torture the plaineſt 
language, and in which there is not a ſhadow of 
fgure, to interpret to your purpoſe, 1 Tim. ii. 5. 
There is one God, and one mediator between God and 
man, the man Chriſt Jeſus; 1 Cor. viii. 6. To us 
there is but one God, the Father, of whom are all 
things, 
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an account of the divine or even the ſuper- angelic 


formation on a ſubject of ſo much importance, and 
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things, and we in him; and one Lord Jeſus Chriſt, by 
whom are all things, and we by bim; or that expreſ- 
ſion of our Saviour himſelf, John xvii. 3. That they 
might know thee, the only true God, and Jeſus Chrif 
whom thou haſt ſent. Never upbraid us unitarians 
with torturing the ſcriptures while you have theſe, 
and a hundred other plain texts to ſtrain at, and 
bend to your Athanaſian hypotheſis ; beſides many 
general arguments from reaſon, and the ſcriptures, of 
more real force than any particular texts to anſwer, 


VI. 

There is ſomething inexplicable and not to be 
accounted for in the conduct of ſeveral of the evan- 
geliſts, indeed all of them, upon the ſuppoſition of 
their having entertained the ſame ſentiments con- 
cerning Chriſt that you do. Each of the goſpel 
was certainly intended to be a ſufficient inſtruction 
in the fundamental principles of the doctrine of 
chriſtianity. But there is nothing that can be called 


nature of Chriſt in the goſpels of Matthew, Mark, 
or Luke; and allowing that there may be ſome 
colour for it in the introduction of the goſpel of 
John, it is remarkable that there are many paſſages 
in this goſpel which are deciſively in favour of his 
ſimple humanity. 


Now theſe evangeliſts could not imagine that. 
either the Jews or the Gentiles, for whoſe uſe the 
goſpels were written, would ſtand in no need of in- 


which 
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which was ſo very remote from the apprehenſions 
of them both; and which would at the ſame time 
have ſo effectually covered the reproach of the croſs, 
which was continually objected to the chriſtians of 


that age. If the doctrine of the trinity be true, it 
is, no doubt, in the higheſt degree important and 
intereſting. Since, therefore, the evangeliſts give 
no certain and diſtinct account of it, and ſay no- 
thing of its importance, it may be ſafely inferred 
that it was unknown to them. 


Why was not the doctrine of the trinity taught 
as explicitly, and in as definite manner, in the New 
Teſtament at leaſt, as the doctrine of the divine 
unity is taught in both the Old and New Teſta- 
ments, if it be a truth? And why 1s the doctrine. 
of the unity always delivered in ſo unguarded a 
manner, and without any exception made in favour 
of the trinity, to prevent any miſtake with reſpect 
to it, as is always now done in our orthodox cate- 
chiſms, creeds, and diſcourſes on the ſubject ? For 
you cannot deny but the doctrine of the trinity 
looks ſo like an infringement of that of the unity, 
on which the greateſt poſſible ſtreſs is always laid 
in the ſcriptures, that it required to be at leaſt 
hinted at, if not well defined and explained when 
the divine unity was ſpoken of. You are content, 
however, to build ſo ſtrange and inexplicable a 
doctrine as that of the trinity upon mere inferences 
from caſual expreſſions, and cannot pretend to one 
clear, expreſs, and unequivocal leſſon on the ſub- 
. | | 
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There are many, very many paſſages of ſcrip. 
ture, which inculcate the doctrine of the divine 
unity in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt manner. Pro- 
duce one ſuch paſſage in favour of the trinity, if 


you can. And why ſhould we believe things ſo 


myſterious: without the cleareſt and moſt expreſf 
evidence ? 


VII. | 

I would farther recommend it to your conſide- 
ration, how the apoſtles could continue to call 
Chriſt à man, as they always do, both in the book 
of Acts, and in their epiſtles, after they had diſ- 
covered him to be God. After this it muſt have 
been highly degrading, unnatural, and improper, 
notwithſtanding his appearance in human form. 
Cuſtom will reconcile us to ſtrange conceptions of 
things, and very uncouth modes of ſpeech ; but let 
us take up the matter ab initio, and put ourſelves 
in the place of the apoſtles and firſt diſciples of 
Chriſt. 


They certainly ſaw and converſed with him at 
firſt on the ſuppoſition of his being a man, as much 
as themſelves. Of this, there can be no doubt. 
Their ſurprize, therefore, upon being informed 
that he was not a man, but really God, or even the 
maker of the world under God, would be juſt as 
great as ours would now be on diſcovering that any 
of our acquaintance, or at leaſt a very good man and 
a prophet, was in reality God, or the maker of the 
world, Let us conſider then how we ſhould feel, 

how 
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how we ſhould behave towards ſuch a perſon, and 
how we ſhould ſpeak of him afterwards. No one, 
am confident, would ever call that being a man, 
after he was convinced that he was God. He would 
always ſpeak of him in a manner ſuitable to his 
proper rank. 


ſhould appear, on examination, to be the angels 
Michael and Gabriel; ſhould we ever after this call 
them men ? Certainly not. But we ſhould naturally 
ſay to our friends, “ thoſe two perſons whom we 
« took to be men, are not men, but angels in diſ- 
« guiſe. This language would be natural. Had 
Chriſt, therefore, been any thing more than man 
before he came into the world, and eſpecially had 
he been God, or the maker of the world, he never 
could have been, or have been conſidered as being, 
a man, while he was in it; for he could not diveſt 
himſelf of his ſuperior and proper nature. How- 
ever diſguiſed, he would always, in fact, have been 
whatever he had been before, and would have 
been ſo tiled by all who truly knew him. 


Leaſt of all would Chriſt have been conſidered 
as a man in reaſoning and argumentation, though his 
external appearance ſhould have ſo far put men off 
their guard, as to lead them to give him that ap- 
pellation. Had the apoſtle Paul conſidered Chriſt 
as being any thing more than a man, with reſpect 
to his nature, he could never have urged, with the 
leaſt propriety, or effect, that as by man came death, 
ſo by man came alſo the reſurrefion of the dead. For 

Ih it 
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it might have been unanſwerably replied, © This is 
ce not the caſe; for indeed by man comes death, 
« but not by man, but by God, or the creator of 


© man, under God, comes the reſurrection of the 
ce dead.” 


VIII. 

There 1s alſo another conſideration which | 
would recommend to you who maintain that Chriſt 
was either God, or the maker of the world under 
God. It is this. The manner in which our Lord 
ſpeaks of himſelf, and of the power by which he 
worked miracles, is inconſiſtent, according to the 
common conſtruction of language, with the idea of 
his being poſſeſſed of any proper power of his own, 
more than other men had. 


If Chriſt was the maker of the world, and if, in 
the creation, he exerted no power but what pro- 
perly belonged to himſelf, and what was as much 
his own as the power of ſpeaking or walking be- 
longs to man (though depending ultimately upon 
that ſupreme power in which we all live, and move, 
and have our being) he could not with any pro- 
priety, and without knowing that he muſt be miſ- 
underſtood, have ſaid that of himſelf he could do no- 
thing, that the words which he ſpake were not bis own, 
and that the father within him did the works. For it 
any ordinary man, doing what other men uſually 
do, ſhould apply this language to himſelf, and fay 
that it was not he that ſpake or acted, but God 
who ſpake and acted by him, and that otherwiſe 
he was not capable of ſo ſpeaking or acting at all; 
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we ſhould not ſcruple to ſay that his language was 
either ſophiſtical, or elſe downright falſe or blaſphe- 


mous. 


If this concluſion would be juſt upon the ſup- 
poſition that Chriſt had created all things, working 
miracles by a power properly his own, though de- 
rived ultimately from God, much more force has 
it on the ſuppoſition of his working miracles by a 
power not derived from any being whatever, but as 
much originally in himſelf as the power of the Fa- 
ther *. 


It would alſo be a ſhocking abuſe of language, 
and would warrant any kind of deception and im- 
poſition, if Chriſt could be ſuppoſed to ſay, that his 
Father was greater than he, and at the ſame time 
ſecretly mean only his human nature, whereas his di- 
vine nature was at the ſame time fully equal to that 
of the Father. Upon the ſame principle a man 
might ſay, that Chriſt never ſuffered, that he never 
died, onᷣroſe again from the dead, meaning his divine 
nature only, and not his human. Indeed, Sir, there 
is no uſe in language, nor any guard againſt de- 
ception, if ſuch liberties as theſe are to be allowed. 


* That Chriſt was not the real maker of the world, but God the 
Father only, without the aid or inſtrumentality of any other being 
whatever, 1s abundantly evident from the 5 For a moſt ſa- 
tisfactory proof of this I refer my readers to Lindſay's Sequel to 
bis Apology, ch. ix. p. 451. | | 

If it be ſaid that this great pre-exiſtent being was diveſted of his 
former powers when he became man; it may be aſked, What uſe was 
there of ſuch a being? Why might not a mere man have anſwered 
the purpole, if this ſuperior being muſt be reduced to the ſtate of man, 
in order to act his part on earth with propriety ? 1 

IX. Lou 
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IX. 

You muſt, Sir, be much at a loſs, indeed, for 
arguments in ſupport of your doctrine of the trinity, 
when you look for any thing like it in heathen an- 
tiquity. The notion of a trinity,” you ſay, p. 44. 
e more or leſs removed from the purity of the 
te chriſtian faith, is found to be a leading principle 
{© jn all the ancient ſchools of philoſophy, and in 
ce the religions of almoſt all nations; and traces of 
ce an early popular belief of it appear even in the 
cc abominable rites of idolatrious worſhip. Their 
© information concerning it,“ you ſay, p. 45, © could 
ce only be drawn from tradition, founded upon ear. 
« ler revelations” (meaning than thoſe of Moſes) 
ce from the ſcattered fragments of the ancient pa- 
ce triarchal creed, that creed which was univerſal 
cc before the defection of the firſt idolaters, which 
ce the corruptions of idoltary groſs and enormous as 
ce they were, could never totally obliterate. Thus 
ce the doctrine of the trinity is rather confirmed 
cc than diſcredited by the ſuffrage of the heathen 
« ſages; ſince the reſemblance of the chriitfan faith, 
« and the pagan philoſophy, in this article, when 
« fairly interpreted, appears to be nothing leſs than 
« the conſent of the lateſt and earlieſt revelations.” 


Without troubling you with any remarks upon 
the © joint worſhip of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva, 
cc the triad,” as you call them, © of the Roman 
ce capitol,” or the THREE MIGHTY ONES, and Samo- 
thrace, to which you ſay, p. 44, they may be 
traced ; and the worſhip of which in that place you 

; E ſuppoſe, 
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ſuppole, with Euſebius, to be earlier than the days 
of Abraham; 1 ſay, without troubling you with any 
remarks upon this moſt obſcure part of heathen 
mythology, concerning which there are many opi- 
nions, and your's I think the leaſt probable of them 
all, I will only aſk you three queſtions, to which I 
beg your explicit anſwer. 


Firſt, If there be ſo many traces of the doctrine 
of the trinity in the heathen philoſophy, and in the 
heathen worſhip, why are there no more of them to 
be found in the Jewiſh ſcriptures, and in the Jewiſh 
worſhip ? Secondly, If there be ſuch traces of the 
doctrine of the trinity in the Jewiſh writings and 
worſhip, how came the Jews in our Saviour's time, 
and alſo the body of the Jewiſh nation, to this day, 
not to diſcover theſe traces? Thirdly, If the Jews 
had been once in the poſſeſſion of this knowledge, 
but had loſt it in the time of our Saviour, why did 
not he, who rectified other abuſes, rectify this, the 
moſt important of them all? Tertullian was ſo far 
from imagining that the worſhip of the trinity was 


known to the Jews, that, as I have obſerved, vol. 


i. p. 60, he makes the knowledge of the trinity pe- 


culiar to the chriſtian diſpenſation. The ſame was 


the opinion of Athanaſius, and I believe the Fa- 
thers in general, 


As to the trinity of Plato, whatever you or I 
may know, or may not know, concerning it, it was 


certainly a thing very unlike your Athanaſian doc- 
trine; 
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trine; for it was never imagined that the three 
component members of that trinity were either 


equal to each other, or ſtrictly ſpeaking one. 


Every attempt that has yet been made to ex- 
Plain the doctrine of the trinity I ſcrupple not to 
call an inſult on the common ſenſe of mankind. 
When I read that of your's mentioned above, viz, 


that the Father is the Fountain of deity, and that 


the ſecond perſon in the trinity was produced by 
the firſt perſon contemplating his own perfections, 
I can hardly help fancying that I am got back into 
the very darkeſt of the dark ages, or at leaſt that I 
am reading Peter Lombard, Thomas Aquinas, or 
Duns Scotus. 


You ſpeak of the catholic doftrine of the trinity. 
There is alſo, Sir, a catholic doctrine of iranſub- 
ſtantiation; and if you would try your ſkill, you 
would find that, with the ſame kind of arguments, 
from reaſon and ſcripture, you would be juſt as 
able an advocate for the one, as you are for the 
other. The learned catholics at the time of the 
reformation thought that they trod on a firm and 
as ſure ground in defending the latter, as you now 
do in defending the former. The two doctrines 
are ſo nearly akin, that they cannot bear a long 
ſeparation. They differ only in this, that the doc- 
trine of tranſubſtantiation implies a phyfical impaſſi- 
bility, whereas that of the trinity, as unfolded in 
the Athanaſian creed implies a mathematical one; 

and 
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and to this only we uſually give the name of con- 
tradiction. 


I am truly concerned to find by your Charge, 
publiſhed at the requeſt of the reſpectable body of 
Clergy to whom it was delivered, that the doctrine 
of a trinity, in its molt objectionable form, muſt be 
maintained at all events by the proper members of 
the church of England, as its moſt ſacred palla- 
dium. Other divines of your church have at- 
tempted to explain and palliate it, ſo that it might 
be hoped that, in time, it would have been ex- 
plained away, and loſt; and at length have been 
ſtruck out of your articles and forms of worſhip ; 
whereas now, 1t ſeems, 1t 1s to be maintained in all 
its rigour ; and as you recommend the. writings of 
Bp. Bull, without exception, I preſume you ap- 
prove of his Defence of the damnatory clauſe in the 
Athanaſian creed (indeed you mention this among 
his moſt valuable works) and this, in my opinion, 
is going back into all the darkneſs and horror of 
popery. But as you cannot bring back thoſe times, 
your damnatory clauſes, and excommunications, 
will now have little effect. Yet as there are liberal 
ſentiments in your performance, I am willing to 
hope that, on reconſideration, you will, at leaſt, re- 
tract your recommendation of that piece of your 
favourite author, 


However, next to the church's reforming itſelf 
in this important article, it is to be wiſhed by all 
the true friends of reformation, that your terms of 
H 2 communion 
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communion, p. 71, may be univerſally underſtood, 
and adhered to; for then I am confident that a ma- 
Jority of the thinking clergy, whoſe ſentiments 
on this ſubject are in general, I believe, thoſe of 
Dr. Clarke, or Arian, and many of them Socinian, 
would quit your communion at once. And in that 
caſe I have little doubt but that the characters and 
abilities of thoſe ejected clergy would be found to be 
ſuch as you could not now bear the want of; and 
then either a reformation, invita eccleſia, or a total 
diſſolution of the hierarchy, would immediately 
follow. 1 

| I am, &c. 


LETTER. 
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LETTER: Yu.. 


MisCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 


I. 


DEAR SIR, 


TO vindicate Euſebius, or his author, in aſſert- 
ing that Theodotus was the firſt who advanced 
the JoGrine of Chriſt being a mere man, you ſay, 
p. 37, © That Theodotus. in this article © fo far 
« ſurpaſſed the earlier hereſiarchs, that the merit of 
« being the inventor of the mere humanity, in the 
« preciſe and full meaning of the words, is with 
« great propriety and truth aſcribed to him. When 
ce the Cerinthians and the Ebionites affirmed that 
« Teſus had no exiſtence previous to Mary's con- 
e ception, and that he was literally and phyſically 
ce the carpenter's ſon, it might be juſtly ſaid of 
« them, that they aſſerted the mere humanity 
« of the redeemer : eſpecially as it could not be 
« foreſeen, that the impiety would ever go a greater 
« length than this, of aſcribing to him an origin 
© merely human. Theſe heretics however went no 
« farther, as I conceive, than ro deny our Lord's 
ce original divinity : they admitted I know not what 
«* unintelligible exaltation of his nature, which took 
* place, as they. conceived, upon his aſcenſion, by 
* which he became no leſs the object of worſhip 
than if his nature had been originally divine. 


Hz This, 
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This, as far as I know, is advanced on your 
own authority only. I deſire to know where you 
find that the Ebionites paid any kind of adoration 
to Chriſt, after he was aſcended to heaven, more 
than Theodotus did. As the extraordinary power 
communicated to Chriſt while he was on earth did 
not make his nature more than human, ſo neither 
could any power conferred upon him after his aſ- 
cenſion; and if God alone is the proper object of 
. worſhip, Chriſt, being ſtill at God, is as improper 
an object of worſhip now, as he was before. If any 
antient, unitarians worſhipped Chriſt after his aſcen- 
ſion (of which I believe there is no evidence) The- 
odotus might do it, and the Ebionites might not, 
for any thing that appears to the contrary. Socinus 
prayed to Chriſt, though he conſidered him as a 
mere man, in his preſent exalted ſtate. 


As to your ſuppoſition that Theodotus might 
be the firſt perſon who taught the unitarian doctrine 
in Rome, which is a ſecond plea, which you ad- 
vance for the credit of Euſebius, he himſelf ſays 
nothing about it. And as Tertullian ſays that in 
his time the unitarians were the greater part of the 
believers, it is highly improbable that there ſhould 
be none of them at Rome, where there was a con- 
flux of all religions, and of all ſects. 


Lou here ſpeak of the impiety of the unitarians. 
Before you repeat any expreſſions of this kind, 1 
beg you would pauſe a little, and conſider how ſuch 
language might be retorted upon yourſelf, If it be 

impiety 
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impiety to reduce a God to the ſtate of a man, is it 
not equally impious to raiſe any man to a ſtate of 
equality with God, that God, who has declared, 
that he will not give his glory to another, who has 
no equal, and who, in this reſpect, ſtiles himſelf a 


jealous God? This you may ſay reſpects the gods 


of the heathens. But what were the heathen gods, 
but either the ſun, moon and ſtars, or dead men, 
all creatures of God, and deriving their power from 
him? And if Chriſt be not God, he muſt be a 
creature of God too; for there can be no medium 
between creature and creator. 


I do not call it impiety in you, but it ſounds 
unpleaſantly in my ears, to apply, as you do, the 
term holy Father to Athanaſius. The catholics, 
I believe, apply it to Ignatius Loyola. Our 
Saviour applied it to his God and Father, and I 
wiſh it had always remained ſo appropriated. It is 
high time to drop that ſtyle, even with reſpect to a 
more holy man than Athanaſius was. 


II. 


In a work of great variety and extent, I was 
well aware that I could not expect to eſcape all 
overſights ; but I was confident they could not be 
of much conſequence. The expectation has been 
verified in both its parts. You have ſet me right 
with reſpect to the exactnefs of two of my quota- 
tions ; and I ſhould have thanked you for it, if you 
had noted the overſights with good - nature; which 

H 4 would 
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would have done you no diſcredit, and might 1 
have leſſened the weight of your animadverſions. 


But in ſome of the caſes in which you pretend 
to ſet me right, you are much more miſtaken than 
I have been. This is particularly the caſe with re- 
ſpect to your cenſure of Dr. Clarke and myſelf, 
concerning the piety aſcribed to the ancient unitarians 
by Origen. I have lately procured the original, 
and I appeal to our readers whether you have 
not miſrepreſented the fact, and not Dr. Clarke, or 
myſelt. 


You ſay, p. 34, that ©« Origen ſays, not that 
ce they were | pious, but that they boaſted that 
« they were pious, or affected piety. Piety,” you 
add, „and the affectation of piety, belong to 
e oppoſite characters.” According to you, there- 
fore, Origen conſidered theſe unitarians as im- 
pious perſons, the very reverſe of pious. But 
if the paſſage be carefully inſpected, it will appear 
that Origen, notwithſtanding he uſes the word 
evxoueves, was far from repreſenting theſe ancient 
unitarians as only pretending to piety, and boaſting 
of it; but conſidered them as perſons who really 
dreaded leaſt, by admitting Chriſt to be God, they 


ſhould infringe upon the honour that was due to 
the Father only. 


« By theſe means, he ſays, © may be explained 
that which greatly diſturbs many perſons, who plead 


a principle 


a 
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a principle of piety, and who fear © to make two 
« Gods*,” He afterwards recurs to the ſame ſub- 
ject, and introduces it as an objection of perſons 
with whom he would not trifle, and whom he was 
far from charging with hypocriſy. © But ſince,” he 
« ſays, it 1s probable that many may be offended, be- 
ec cauſe we ſay that one is the true God, namely the 
« Father, and beſides this true God there are many 
« who are made Gods by participation; fearing 
that the glory of him, who excels all creatures, 
« ſhould be brought down to that of others, who 
« attained the appellation of Gods, &c. f.“ On the 
whole, therefore, I think that Origen muſt have 
thought as reſpectfully of theſe early unitarians as I 
had repreſented him to do, and that he really con- 
ſidered them as objecting to the doctrine of the di- 
vinity of Chriſt from the very beſt principles. 


In tranſlating the paſſage in Theophilus, in 
which mention is made of God's ſpeaking to no- 
thing but his own word and wiſdom, I inadvertently 
uſed the particle or for and, as you obſerve, p. 48 ; 
but I do not ſee how the right tranſlation is at all 
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leſs favourable to my argument, as it may ſtill be 
interpreted of God's ſpeaking, as it were, to Hime 
or to his own attributes, and by no means neceſſarily 
implies that the word and wiſdom of God were dif. 
tinct perſons. However, I have other inſtances in 
proof of what I have advanced that are not liable 
to any charge of ambiguity, which it therefore be. 
hoved you to conſider, 


I alſo miſtranſlated a ſenſence in Theophilus, 
concerning his zrinity. It was in conſequence of 
his uſing a ſingular verb inſtead of a plural; but! 
have no doubt of your tranſlation, p. 59, being 
right, and ſhall adopt it. I am ſtill however, fully 
ſatisfied, that neither Theophilus, nor any perſon 
of his age, made a proper trinity of perſons in the 
Godhead ; for they had no idea of the perfect equa- 
lity of the ſecond and third perſons to the firſt. 


You ſay, p. 61, © that they ſcrupled not to aſ- 
ce cribe an equal divinity to all the three perſons.” 
If by equal divinity you mean ſomething that might 
be equally called divine, though in a different ſenſe, 
I admit it ; but that will make nothing for your 
trinity. And that the fathers before the Council of 
Nice aſſerted, in the moſt explicit manner, the ſu- 
periority of the Father to the Son, ſee my third 


ſection, in which you will find unanſwerable proof 
of it. 


Whenever the N fathers uſed the term 


God abſolutely, they always meant the Father only, 
| as 
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25 you do not deny. But if, in their idea, the Fa- 
ther had been no more enritled to the appellation 
of God than the Son, or the Spirit, they would cer- 
tainly have confined the uſe of the word God to ex- 
preſs divinity in general, and have uſed the word Fa- 
ther, and not God, when they really meant the Fa- 
ther only, excluſively of the two other perſons. 
Had there been no proper correlative to the word 
Son, as a perſon, your explanation might have been 
attended to, but ſince the term Father is perfectly 
correlative to the term Son, and as familiar, it 
would certainly have been uſed by them to denote 
the Father, as well as the term Son to denote 
the Son. It is natural, therefore, to conclude 
that their cuſtom of uſing the term God to denote 
the Father only, was derived to them from earlier 
times, in which no other than the Father was 
deemed to be God, in any proper ſenſe of the 
word, This language was continued long after, 
from a change of ideas, it ceaſed to be proper. 


Very happily, the word God is till, in common 
uſe, appropriated to the Father, ſo that none but 
profeſſed Theologians are habitually Trinitarians, 
and probably not even theſe at all times ; and while 
the ſcriptures are read without the comments of men, 
the Father alone will be conſidered as God, and 
the ſole object of worſhip, excluſively of the Son or 
the Spirit. But while a different doctrine is taught 
in chriſtian ſchools, and continually held up to the 
world in the writings of chriſtian divines, thoſe 
who are not chriſtians, and who will not take the 


pains 
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pains to ſtudy the ſcriptures themſelves, muſt 
receive a very unfavourable impreſſion of our te. 
ligion; and the manifeſt abſurdity and impiety f 
our doctrine will effectually prevent its reception 
by them. I therefore think it of the greateſt con. 
ſequence to chriſtianity, that this doctrine of the 
trinity (which I conſider as one of its moſt radiei 
corruptions) ſhould be renounced, in the moſt open 
and unequivocal manner, by all thoſe whoſe mind; 
are ſo far enlightened as to be convinced that it is 
a corruption and an innovation in the chriſtian 
doctrine, the reverſe of what it was in its primitive 
purity; and that they ſhould exert themſelves to 
enlighten the minds of others. 


I am, &c, 


THE 
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THE CONCLUDING LETTER. 


DEAR SIR, 


[HAVE now finiſhed my reply to your ani- 

madverſions on my Hiſtory, omitting nothing that 
think to be of any conſequence to your argument. 
If you ſhould think that I have overlooked any 
thing material, and pleaſe to point it out to me, I 
will anſwer it as explicitly as I can: for I hope 
that this will only be the beginning of our correſ- 
pondence on the ſubject, as I would gladly diſcuſs 
it with you in the fulleſt manner. 


I only wiſh for your own ſake, and for the more 
advantageous inveſtigation of the truth, that you 
would drop that ſarcaſtic manner of writing, which 
is ſo conſpicuous in the greater part of your per- 
formance, and I ſhould think peculiarly improper 
for the occaſion on which it was compoſed. That 
mode of writing 1s alſo inconſiſtent with the com- 
pliments you ſometimes pay me, unleſs you meant 
them to be ironical alſo. 


Some of thoſe compliments are, I think, rather 
imprudent, and unfavourable to your purpoſe. © In 
* philoſophical ſubjefts,” you ſay, p. 29, © Dr. 
* Prieſtley would be the laſt to reaſon from princi- 
* ples aſſumed without proof. But in divinity and 
* eccleſiaſtſcal hiſtory, he expects that his own aſ- 


*{ertion, or that of writers of his own perſuaſion, 
« however 
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« however uninformed or prejudiced, ſhould Pal 
ce with the whole chriſtian world for proof of the 
ce boldeſt aſſumptions.” 


You ſhould, indeed Sir, be cautious how You 
lay theſe things before your readers; becauſe it ; 
very poſſible that they may draw a very different 
concluſion from them ; and think that, if I haye 
been ſo cautious, and ſo ſucceſsful in the inveſtiga. 
tion of truth in one province, I may, having the 
ſame talents, make the ſame ſucceſsful application 
of them in other provinces. For the fame mend 
habits, generally accompany the ſame men, in 
every ſcene of life, and in every mode of exertion, 
Your readers, therefore, may think it very impro- 
bable that a work written with ſo much care and 
attention, by ſuch a perſon as you deſcribe me to 
be, ſhould deſerve the character which you give of 
mine. No work,” you ſay, p. 66, © was ever 
ce ſent abroad under the title of hiſtory, containing 
ce leſs of truth than his, in proportion to its vo- 
ce lume.” The paſſages which I have quoted, p. 4, 
11, 14, and 89, are groſs and coarſe inſults; but 
they affect yourſelf only, and not me. This is more 
extraordinary, as in other parts of your work, you 
write with great candour and liberality. Your con- 
cluſion I particularly admire. My addreſs to you 
on the ſubject of neceſſity was uniformly reſpectful, 


It was particularly illiberal in you, and what! 
am willing to hope you will never repeat, to uſe 
the term conventicle, p. 28, in ſpeaking of the * 

e 
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of public worſhip, in which I and Mr. Lindſey offi- 
ciate. Would not that contemptuous appellation 
have applied equally well to the ſocieties of the pri- 
mitive chriſtians, or to thoſe of all the diſſenters 
f-om the church of Rome before the reformation ? 
And what is it that has given your places of pub- 
lic worſhip a more honourable title, but the ſanc- 
tion of the civil powers, with which my religion 


never had any alliance. I glory in ſuch independ- 


ence, and approbrium. 


By conventicle is uſually meant an unlawful af- 
ſembly. But ſince the late act of parliament in fa- 
vour of Diſſenters, our places of worſhip are as 
legal as yours. The only difference between them 
is, that ours are not ſupported by the wealth of the 
ſtate, as yours are ; ſo that I am unjuſtly compelled 
to contribute to your maintenance, while you, in- 
ſtead of paying any thing towards mine, infult me 
for it. Our meeting houſes are equally known to 
the laws, and protected by them. If by conventi- 
cles you meant nothing more than a term of re- 
proach, the good manners of the preſent age ought 
to have protected them from ſuch an inſult, 


If your pride, as @ churchman, p. 71, and the 
contemptuous airs you give yourſelf with reſpect to 
diſſenters, be founded on the idea of your being a 
member of a great eſtabliſhment; pray, Sir, what is 
your church eſtabliſhment in this country ? It is a 
thing of yeſterday, compared to the far more an- 
cient, and venerable church of Rome, whoſe mem- 

bers 
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bers conſider you as a /chiſmatic and a ſectary, a3 
much as myſelf. If, on the contrary, you boaſt of 
your ſeparation from the church of Rome, that mother 
of harlots and abominations, conſider that the com- 
munity of chriſtians to which I belong, is ſeveral 
removes farther from her than yours, and is there- 
fore leſs likely to be one of thoſe harlots, of which ſhe 
is the mother. 


On any conſideration, therefore, I think that a 
ſtyle of greater modeſty would have become you 
better. The time is approaching that will 27 every 
man's work, what it is, and if we learn the pure 
faith of the goſpel, and our lives be conformable 
to it, it will not then be inquired whether we 
learned it in a church or a conventicle; in a church, 
ſuch as you have acceſs to, and from which I am 
excluded, or in ſuch conventicles as the apoſtles were 
contented with. 


As you ſtrongly and repeatedly recommend the 
writings of Biſhop Bull, with which, I own, I was 
but little acquainted, I have been induced to pur- 
chaſe them; and having looked pretty carefully 
through them, I find they have been the chief ſtore- 
houſe of weapons to yourſelf and others. Having 
found, therefore, where your great firength lies, | 
cannot help wiſhing that you would publiſh the 
whole of your great champion's works in Engliſh, 
and thus put forth all your ſtrength at once. It would 
give me ſincere pleaſure to ſee you do this, and at 


the ſame time to avow yourſelf their defender. 
As 
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As you rank yourſelf, p. 5, among * thoſe 
© whom the indulgence of providence has releaſed 
from the more laborious offices of the prieſt- 
« hood“, to whom your more occupied brethren 
« haye a right to look up for ſupport and ſuccour 
« jn the common cauſe,” this may he one of the 
« ſervices,” to which © you ſtand peculiarly en- 
gaged,“ as well as to anſwer my Hiſtory of the Cor- 


ruptions of Chriſtianity. © It is you fay for them” 


(ſpeaking of thoſe among whom you rank yourſelf ) 
« to ſtand forth the champions of the common 
« faith, and the advocates of their order. It is for 
« them to wipe off the aſperſions injuriouſly caſt 
« upon the ſons of the eſtabliſhment, as uninformed 
« in the true grounds of the doctrine which they 
« teach, or inſincere in their belief of it. To this 
« duty they are indiſpenſably obliged by their 
« providential exemption from work of a harder 
«kind, It is the proper buſineſs of the ſtation 
« which is allotted them in Chriſt's houſhold. And 
„deep will be their ſhame, and inſupportable 


« their puniſhment, if in the great day of reckon- 


«ing it ſhould appear, that they have received 


«the wages of a ſervice which hath never been 
% performed.” 


I am glad, Sir, to find that you have fo juſt a 
lenſe of the important duties of your elevated ſitua- 


I find no trace of any chriſtian prieſthaod in the New Teſtament, 


except what belongs to all chriſtians, who are figuratively ſtiled Kings 
and Priefls unto God, 
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tion; and thinking the tranſlation of biſhop Bull; 
works to be naturally compriſed in your deſcrip. 
tion of the duties incumbent upon you in it, I am 
ready to join with your weaker brethren, as you call 
them (whoſe attainments you repreſent as very 
low) in inviting you to undertake it; imagining, as 
I lincerely do, that the cauſe of truth will be pro- 
moted by it. And to ſome of thoſe weaker brethren, 
it may be more agreeable, as well as take up leſs 
time, to read biſhop Bull's works in Engliſh than 
in Latin. In my opinion, no writings are more 
eaſy to be refuted than thoſe of this biſhop. And 
though, incumbered with what you call the labo- 
rious offices of the prieſthood, as well as engaged 
in a variety of other purſuits, I ſhall not think it 
any great addition to my labours, if I undertake to 
reply to you, thus ably, as you may think yourſelf, 
ſupported. 


You have, I perceive, ſome advantages which! 
have not, eſpecially in having acceſs to./carce books. 
I, for inſtance, had not ſo much as heard of the 
work of Daniel Zuicker, from which you ſuppoſe 
I have borrowed moſt of my arguments ; whereas, 
you appear to be well acquainted with it, and all 
the writings of that author, or you could not have 
ſaid as you do, p. 9, © Nor is a ſingle argument 
« to be found in the writings either of Zuicker, 
« or Epiſcopius, which is not unanſwerably con- 
« futed by our learned Dr. George Bull, afterwards 

Lord Biſhop of St — in three celebrated 
| treatiſes, 


want c 
would 
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« treatiſes, which deſerve the particular attention 
« of every one who would take upon him to be 
« either a teacher, or an hiſtorian of the chriſtian 
« faith,” 


You ſhould not, however, have charged me 
with borrowing from a work which, though in 
your poſſeſſion, you might have known was not 
very common. A learned friend, whom I deſired 
to enquire for it, tells me, that it is not to be found 
at any bookſeller's in London, in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſeum, or in the Bodleian or Sion libraries ; and that 
at laſt he enquired of particular perſons moſt likely 
to have it, but none of them could tell him where 
it was to be met with“. I ſhall endeavour, how- 
ever, to make the moſt of ſuch books as I have, 
and in time I may be able te procure more. 


But what is of more importance than any thing 
_ elſe in theſe ſtudies, is a ſincere love of truth, and 
a cool and patient inveſtigation of it, which I ſhall 
endeavour to cultivate. I hope allo to keep my 
mind always open to conviction, and that I ſhall 
not neglect to avail myſelf of any light that may 
be furniſhed me from friend or from foe. 


* I find in the General Biographical Dictionary, under the article 
Cimenius, that Zuicker wrote three defences of his original work, enti- 
led, Irenicon Irenicorum, in anſwer to Comenius; and that biſhop 
Bull was accuſed by D. Crellius of not having read thoſe pieces, for 
want of which he cenſured Zuicker for ſome things which he otherwiſe 
would not have objected to him. 


I 2 Hoping 
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Hoping to hear from you as ſoon as your leiſure 
will permit; and aſſuring you of the pleaſure it wil 
give me to continue this correſpondence, till each 
of us ſhall have advanced what may occur to us on 


the ſubject, 
I am, 
Dear Sir, 
Your very humble Servant, 
BiRMINGHAM, J. PRIESTLEY. 


November, 1783. 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


N this Poſtſcript, beſides adding a few notes 

and obſervations relating to the ſubject of the 
preceding letters, I ſhall inſert a few larger articles, 
that reſpect the controverſy in general. 


& # 
The original extracts from Origen's works referred 
to, p. 19, 20, are the following: 


Tbe old Latin Verſion. 


Et cum videris eos qui ex Judzis crediderunt in Jeſum, aliquando 
quidem ex Maria et Joſeph cum efle putantes ; aliquando autem de 
ſola Maria et ſpiritu ſancto, videbis, &c. In Matt. Tract. 13, 
Opera Latine, vol. 1i. p. 88, 


The Greek of Huetius's edition. 


Kai emav 10g Tw amo IS, H,, gig Tov Inoev r wel 
78 oWInpog Ig dls AU ex apices ua Te Iworp o,] aulov e 
de AU EX MARIO uE V (uo GU T8 DE Wvevudl©r, ov uny xou e 
ms wept als Yeonoyics, O &. Comment in Matt. Ed. 
Huetii, vol. i. p. 427. 


The paſſage referred to, p. 21. 


Ziſlo ei Ouvaoai Tons; EV ? Ehe geri wa Mον ] Tw 
be, Ka MEI eps TW tg Inos wi Tg ano Tww eur, 
i reg Wap ONYB5 aTalles WETIFEVHATW auloy ex magyar Yee 


Ga. Ibid, p. 428. 
18 Of 
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Lib. 3. cap. 21. p. 248. 
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II. 


Of Hereſy in early Times. 


P. 33. That Irenæus did not mean to paſs a 
ſentence of what we ſhould now call damnation upon 
the Ebionites is, I think, evident from what he 
ſays concerning them in the 21ſt chap. of his third 
book, and which has the appearance of great harſh- 
neſs. If they perſiſt,” he ſays, © in their error, 
ce not receiving the word of incorruption, they con- 
ce tinue in mortal fleſn, and are ſubject to death, 
cc not receiving the antidote of life *.” The idea 
of this writer, and that of the Fathers in general, 
was that Chriſt recovered for man that immorta- 
lity which Adam had loſt; fo that without his 
interference the whole race of mankind muſt have 
periſhed in the grave. This he repreſents as the 
puniſhment of the Ebionites. But he certainly 
could not mean that the Ebonites, as ſuch, ſhould 
continue in the grave, while all the reſt of mankind 
ſhould riſe from the dead. He muſt, therefore, 
have meant, not that they in particular, but that 


mankind in general, could have had no reſurrection, 
if their doctrine had been true. 


P. 34. Clemens Alexandrinus makes frequent 
mention of herefies. Almoſt the whole of his 


ſeventh book of Stromata, relates to that ſubject. 


Non recipientes verbum incorruptionis perſeverant in carne 
mortali, et ſunt debitores mortis, antidotum vitæ non accipientes. 


He 
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He mentions fourteen different hereſiarchs by 
name, and ten hereſies by character; but none of 


them bear any relation' to the Ebionites, or any 
ſpecies of unitarians, all of them reſpecting Gnoſtics 


only. He particularly ſpeaks of the pride of here- 
tics in general, in pretending to deep ſcience; 
whereas the Ebionites were always deſcribed in a 
very different manner, and were generally. treated 
with contempt, as well as abhorrence. On the 
other hand, Whitby ſays, that rhis writer ſpeaks 
of the doftrine of the Logos being emitted from 
the Father at pleaſure, and recalled into him again, 
(which Juſtin Martyr mentions, and which was 
hardly different from proper unjtarianiſm, being the 
doctrine of Noetus, Praxeas, Sabellius, and Mar- 
cellus of Ancyra) with approbation. He alſo ſays 
it is particularly remarkable, that Juſtin Martyr, 
though he did not approve of this doctrine, paſſes 
it without any cenſure, or mark of hereſy “. 


P. 34. I have not been able to find any 
particular account of this excommunication of the 
Ebionites by the Fathers, mentioned by Jerom |! 
but I think it very poſſible, that it might have been 
nothing more than what was done by Victor, 


biſhop of Rome, when he excommunicated all the 


Eaſtern churches (of whom the Ebionites were 
the chief) becauſe they obſerved the Jewiſh rules 
in fixing the time of Eaſter ; ſo that in this excom- 


* Sententiam hanc, quam poſt Noetum et Praxeam, Sabellius pro- 
pugnavir, Clementi Alexandrino ex pzdagogia ſua placuiſſe non fine 
ratione exiſtuno. Diſquiſitiones Modeſtz, p. 173. 
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munication no mention might be made of any 
other tenet or cuſtom of theirs, beſides this inſtance 
of their obſtinate adherence to Judaiſm. The rule 
laid down by Victor, was afterwards confirmed by 
the council of Nice, but I believe without any 
ſentence of excommunication on thoſe who did 
not conform to it. If any perſon will give me any 
more light with reſpect to this ſubject, I ſhall be 
truly thankful for it. 


III. 8 
On the Conduct of the Apoſtles, p. 53. 


To theſe obſervations I would add, that as 
among the twelve apoſtles, there muſt have been 
men of very different tempers and abilities, it is not 
probable that they ſhould all have agreed in con- 
ducting themſelves upon the plan, of not divulg- 
ing the doctrine of the divinity of their maſter, till 
their hearers were ſufficiently perſuaded of his 
meſſiahſhip. Some of them would hardly have 
been capable of ſo much refinement, and they 


would certainly have differed about the time when it 0 
was proper to divulge ſo great a ſecret. Beſides, I 
the mother of Jeſus, and many other perſons, of con 
both ſexes, muſt have been acquainted with it. TIA 
For that this ſecret was ſtrictly confined to the Ro; 
twelve Apoſtles, will hardly be maintained. And for 
yet we have no account either of their inſtructions he 
to act in this manner, or of any difference of the 
opinion, or of conduct, with reſpect to it. this 


It 
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It might have been expected alſo, that the in- 
formation that a perſon whom they firſt converſed 
with as 2 man, was either God himſelf, or the maker 
of the world under God, ſhould have been received 
with ſome degree of doubt and heſitation by ſome 


or other of them; eſpecially as they had been fo 


very hard to be perſuaded of the truth of his reſur- 
rection, though they had been ſo fully apprized of 
it before hand. And yet, in all the hiſtory of the 
apoſtles, there 1s the ſame profound ſilence concern- 
ing this circumſtance, and every other depending 
on the whole ſcheme, as if no ſuch thing had ever 
had any exiſtence, but in the imaginations of Atha- 
naſius, Chryſoſtom, and thoſe other Fathers who 


maintained it; which I therefore believe to have 


been the caſe, and that they invented this hypo- 
theſis, in order to account for the early riſe and ge- 
neral ſpread of the unitarian doctrine, which they 
could not deny, and of which it may therefore be 
conſidered as very good evidence, 


* 
Of the Excommunication of Theodotus by Victor. 


It may be objected to the evidence of Tertullian 


concerning the major part of chriſtians being unita- 


tians, that about the ſame time Victor, biſhop of 


Rome, excommunicated Theodotus of Byzantium 
tor denying the divinity of Chriſt ; which it may 


be thought he would not have ventured to do, if 
the popular prejudices had not been with him in 
this buſineſs. I do not think, however, that 


there 
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when the circumſtances attending them are duly 
conſidered, 


Tertullian lived in Africa, where there ſeems to 
have been a greater inclination for the unitarian 
doctrine than there was at Rome, as we may collect 
from the remarkable popularity of Sabellivs in that 
country, and other circumſtances. Athanaſius alſo, 
who complains of many perſons of low underſtand. 
ing favouring the ſame principles, was of the ſame 
country, reſiding chiefly in Egypt; though he had 


ſeen great part of the chriſtian world, and was no 


doubt well acquainted with it *. 


We ſhould likewiſe conſider the peculiarly vio- 
lent character of Victor, who was capable of doing 
what few other perſons would have attempted ; be- 
ing the ſame perſon who excommunicated all the 
Eaſtern churches, becauſe they did not obſerve 
Eaſter at the ſame time that the Weſtern churches 


I think it very probable that in the Weſtern parts of the Roman em- 
pire in general, there were always fewer unitarians than in the Eaſtern 


parts; becauſe the goſpel was not preached ſo early in the Weſtern 


parts, perhaps not to any great extent till the greater part of the clergy 
were infected with platoniſm. This might have been the calc, eſpe- 
cially in ſo remote a country as Gaul, where Irenzus reſided, and may 


account for his treating the doctrine of the Ebionites with more ſeve- 


rity than Juſtin, who lived in the Eaſt, where they were more nu- 
merous. On the ſame principles we may account for the prevalence 
of Arianiſm in all the barbarous nations bordering on the Roman 
empire, They had been converted to chriſtianity chiefly by perſecuted 


Arians. But Arianiſm was at length ſuppreſſed by the influence of 


the church of Rome, which alſo began to excommunicate the proper 
unitarians, in the perſon of Theodotus, 


did; 


dic 
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did; for which he was much cenſured, even by 
many biſhops in the Weſt, 


Such an excommunication as this of Theodotus 
was by no means the ſame thing with cutting a 
| perſon off from communion with any particular 
church, with which he had been uſed to communi- 
cate, Theodotus, was a ſtranger at Rome, and it 
is very poſſible that the body of the chriſtian church 
at Rome did not intereſt themſelves in the affair 
the biſhop,- and his clergy, only approving of it. 
For I readily grant that, though there were ſome 
learned unitarians 1n all the early : ages of chriſtianity, 1 
the majority of the clergy were not ſo. 15 


T heodots, beſides being a ſtranger at Rome, 0 1 
was a man of ſcience, and is ſaid by the unitarians ot 
to have been well received by Victor at firſt; fo 
that it is very poſſible that the latter might have been 
inſtigated to what he did by ſome quarrel between 
them, of which we have no account. 


Upon the whole, therefore, though Victor ex- 
communicated this Theodotus, who was a ſtranger, 
and had perhaps made himſelf conſpicuous, ſo as 
to have given ſome cauſe of umbrage or jealouſy to 
him, it is very poſſible that a great proportion of 
the lower kind of people, who made no noiſe or 
diſturbance, might continue in communion with 


that church, though they were known to be uni- 
tarians, 
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I am not diſpoſed to take any advantage of Dr. 
Horſley's ſuppoſition, that Theodotus might hold 
the unitarian doctrine in ſome more offenſive form 
than that of the ancient Ebionites, and therefore 
might be more liable to excommunication ; becauſe 
both Tertullian and Theodoret ſay that he believed 
the miraculous conception, and it is only Epiphanius 
(who lived long after the time of Tertullian) who 
aſſerts, the contrary *. It is, indeed, pretty certain, 
that the opinion of Jeſus being the ſon of Joſeph 
began ſoon to give way early to the authority of 
the goſpels of Matthew and Luke, and that it be- 
came extinct long before the doctrine of the ſimple 
humanity of Chriſt. 


V. 


Of Juſtin Martyrs Account of the Knowledge of ſome 
Chriſtians of low Rank. 


It is likewiſe ſaid that the teſtimony of Ter- 


tullian is expreſsly contradicted by Juſtin Martyr, 
who in giving an account of the circumſtances in 
which the platonic philoſophy agreed, as he thought, 
with the doctrine of Moſes, but with reſpect to 
which he ſuppoſed that Plato had borrowed from 
Moſes, mentions the following particulars, viz. 
« The power which was after the firſt God, or the 
« Logos,” aſſuming the figure of a croſs in the 
univerſe, borrowed from the fixing up of a ſerpent 


* Tillemont's Memoirs, vol. vii. p. 116. 
_ + Edit, Thrilby, p. 88. 


which 
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(which repreſented Chriſt) in the form of a croſs 


jn the wilderneſs; and a third principle, borrowed 
from the /pirit which Moſes ſaid moved on the face 
of the water at the creation; and alſo the notion of 
ſome fire, or conflagration, borrowed from ſome 
figurative expreſſions 1 in Moſes relating to the anger 
of God waxing hot. © Theſe things,” he ſays, 
« we do not borrow from others, but all others 
« from us. With us you may hear and learn theſe 
« things from thoſe who do not know the form of 
« the letters, who are rude and barbarous of ſpeech, 
« but wiſe and underſtanding in mind; and from 
« ſome who are even lame and blind; ſo that you 
« may be convinced that theſe things are not ſaid 
« by human wiſdom, but by the power of God.” 


But all that we can infer from this paſſage is, 
that theſe common people had learned from Moſes 
that the world was made by the power and wiſdom 
(or the Logos) of God; that the ſerpent in the 
wilderneſs repreſented Chriſt; and that there was a 
ſpirit of God that moved on the face of the waters; 
in ſhort, that theſe plain people had been at the 
ſource from which Plato had borrowed his philo- 
ſophy. It is by no means an explicit declaration 
that theſe common people thought that the Logos, 
and the ſpirit, were perſons diſtinct from God. 
Juſtin was not writing with a view to that queſtion, 
as Tertullian was; but only meant to ſay how 
much more knowledge was to be found among the 
loweſt of the chriſtians than among the wiſeſt of the 
heathen philoſophers. 


Beſides, 
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Beſides, Juſtin is here boaſting of the knowledge 
of theſe lower people, and it favoured his-purpoſe to 
make it as conſiderable as he could ; whereas Ter. 
tullian is complaining of the circumſtance which he 
mentions, ſo that nothing but the conviction of a3 
diſagreeable truth could have extorted it from him, 
The ſame was the caſe with reſpect to Athanaſius, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


That the common people in Juſtin's time ſhould 
underſtand his doctrine concerning the perſonifica- 
tion of the Logos 1s, in itſelf, highly improbable, 
That this Logos, which was originally in God the 
ſame thing that reaſon is in man, ſhould at the crea-- 
tion of the world aſſume a proper per/onality, and 
afterwards animate the body of Jeſus Chriſt, either 
in addition to a human ſoul, or inſtead of it, is not 
only very abſurd, but alſo ſo very abfrufe, that it is 
in the higheſt degree improbable, à priori, that the 
common people ſhould have adopted it. The ſcrip- 
tures, in which they were chiefly converſant, could 
never teach them any ſuch thing, and they could not 
have been capable of entering into the philoſophical 
refinements of Juſtin on the ſubject. Whereas, 
that the common people ſhould have believed as 
Tertullian and Athanaſius repreſent them to have 
done, viz. that there is but one God; and that 
Chriſt was a man, the meſſenger or prophet of God, 
and no ſecond Ged at all, the rival as it were of the 
firſt God, is a thing highly credible in itſelf, and 

therefore requires leſs external evidence. 


f 
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VI. 


Of the Paſſage in Juſtin Martyr concerning the Uni- 
tarians of his lime. 


I think myſelf poſſeſſed of ſo much evidence in 
favour of the unitarian doctrine having been main- 
tained in the firſt ages of chriſtianity, that I have 
no occaſion to be ſolicitous about trifles with re- 
ſpect to it; and even with regard to the much- 


conteſted paſſage in Juſtin Martyr, above referred 
to, and of which I made ſome uſe in my late Hiſtory, 


vol. i. p. 17, it is quite ſufficient for my purpoſe 


* Kai Yap eo: reg, ano Ts wutleps ve owohoyelles auloy 
Norco et avypwrov de £5 avYpuTuv, YE aTIERNYOEvE * 
os 8 Surrideα 83 av WAero Tala wo dogg einrotev, eren 
wx aN DHM dE xexENEVTHETa VT" auls Ts Kpirs E 


dec dal, RAR Tos dia THY HM mh MpoPriluv xypux ec xai & auls 
Ma Nei. Edit. Thirlby, p. 234. 


Thus rendered by my opponent the Monthly Reviewer. 


There are ſome of our profeſſion who acknowledge him to be the 
Christ, and yet maintain that he was a man born in the natural way; 
to whom I could not yield my aſſent, no not even if the majority of 
chriſtians ſhould think the ſame; becauſe we are commanded by Chriſt 
himſelf not to rely on human doctrines, but to receive thoſe which 
were publiſhed by the bleſſed prophets, and which he himſelf taught 
us. | 

By my Vindicator, more literally. 

There are ſome of our race [ viz, Gentiles] who acknowledge him 
to be the Chriſt, and yet maintain that he was a man born in the na- 
tural way, to whom I do not aſſent, though the majority may have 
told me that they had been of the ſame opinion, &c. | 

Some conjecture that the original reading was Ace, inſtead of 
mull; and then it ſhould be rendered ſome of your race, meaning 
the Jewiſh chriſtians, But there is no authority for this from any 
manuſcript. 

that 
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that the writer here ſpeaks of unitarians with ten. 
derneſs, and is far from treating them as heretics, 
and in this I think every reaſonable man, who con- 
ſiders the manner in which this writer ſpeaks of he. 
relics in general (on which occaſion he ſpecifies none 
but Gnoſtics) will agree with me. If any perſon 
think otherwiſe, I have nothing farther to ſay, and 
our readers muſt judge between us. 


I cannot help thinking, however, with my learned 
Vindicator, that this paſſage more critically examin- 
ed, furniſhes a ſtill ſtronger evidence in favour of 
the prevalence of the unitarian doctrine in the time 
of Juſtin, 

1. Let it be conſidered that, in this place, as 
well as in his writings in general, he /abours the 
proof of the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, ſhewing that it 
is conſonant to the principles of Platoniſm, and alſo 
deducible from the writings of Moſes, and other 
parts of the Jewiſh ſcriptures, without referring to 
any other writer in ſupport of what he advances. 


2. He does not uſe a ſingle acrimonious exprel- 
ſion againſt thoſe who differed from him with re- 
ſpect to it; which is juſt as any man would do who 
ſhould write in defence of a novel, or not very pre- 
valent opinion, and one, of which himſelf was the 
principal abettor. He even provides a retreat in 
caſe he ſhould not be able to prove his point; ſay- 
ing that, though he ſhould fail in this, it would not 


follow that he was miſtaken in the other; for that 
{till 
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ſtill Jeſus might be the Meſſiah (which was evi- 


dently a matter of the firſt conſequence with him) 


though he ſhould be nothing more than a man. 


3. He talks of not being overborne by the au- 
thority of any number of men, even his fellow chriſ- 


tians, but would adhere to the words of Chriſt, and 


the ſenſe of ſcripture ; which is a ſtyle almoſt pecu- 
liar to thoſe whoſe opinions are either quite novel, 
or at leaſt not very prevalent. 


4. The phraſe © neither do I agree with the 
«© majority of chriſtians, who may have objected to 


© my opinion,” which is nearly the moſt literal 


rendering of the paſſage (though I would not be 
underſtood to lay much ſtreſs on that circumſtance) 
will naturally be conſtrued to mean that the majo- 
rity actually did make the objection, or that Juſtin 
ſuſpected they might make it. 


When I canſider theſe circumſtances, and alſo 
how apt all perſons are to make their own party 
more numerous than it really is, I am inclined to 
think that, even if the paſſage might. bear ſuch a 
conſtruction as that Juſtin meant to inſinuate that 
the majority were with him, yet that it would not 
be the moſt natural conſtruction, or a ſufficient 
autFority to conclude that ſuch was the fact. I 
therefore think that, upon the whole, the paſſage 
has all the appearance of an apology (which is all 
that I have aſſerted) for an opinion different from 

I that 
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that which in his time was commonly received on 
the ſubject. 


I am, no doubt, influenced in my conſtruction 
of this particular paſſage, by the perſuaſion that! 
have, from other independent evidence, that the 
unitarians were, in fact, the majority of chriſtians 


in the time of Juſtin ; that he therefore knew this 


to be the caſe, and could not mean to inſinuate the 
contrary. Another perſon, having a different per- 
ſuaſion concerning the ſtate of opinions in that age, 
will naturally be inclined to put a different con- 
ſtruction upon this paſſage. In this caſe I only 
wiſh that he would ſuſpend his judgment till he has 
attended to my other arguments; and afterwards he 


may perhaps ſee this paſſage in the ſame light in 
which I do. 


The word 9%, I think with my learned 


friend, refers to natural deſcent; and I therefore 


conclude that Juſtin here meant not chriſtians in 
general, but gentile chriſtians in particular; be- 
cauſe as he is oppoſing the opinion concerning 
Chriſt, which made him to be a man born of men, 
not to the doctrine of the miraculous conception, but 
only to his pre-exiſtence, the only idea that he had 
in his mind, and to which he attended, was that 
of his ſimple humanity; and we have poſitive evi- 
dence that this was the doctrine of all the Jewiſh 


chriſtians, ſo that he could not ſpeak of ſome of 


them holding it and others not. Whereas the 
| gentile 
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gentile chriſtians were divided on that ſubject; 
and ſome of them even later than this, viz. in 
the time of Origen, held that in the ſtricteſt ſenſe 
of the expreſſion, Jeſus was a man born of man, 
being the ſon of Joſeph as well as of Mary. I 
therefore think that Juſtin meant the gentile chriſ- 
tians, omitting the Jewiſh chriſtians, whoſe ſen- 
timents he might ſuppoſe to have been well 
known to the learned Jew, with whom he was 
converſing. 


Tillemont ſome where ſays that the majority 
of the Ebionites, ſeem to have believed that Chriſt 
was the ſon of Joſeph; and as I find no mention 
of two ſorts of Ebionites (one of them believing 
the miraculous conception and the other not) be- 
fore the time of Origen, it is probable that in the 
time of Juſtin the Jewiſh chriſtians were almoſt 
wholly Ebionites of the oldeſt denomination, be- 
lieving Chriſt to be man born of man, in the 
ſtricteſt ſenſe of the phraſe; and therefore that, in 
this reſpect alſo, there could have been no pre- 
tence for any inſinuation that the Jewiſh chriſtians 
were divided on this point; and ſtill leſs, that 
thoſe among them who believed Jeſus to be a man 


born of man, were not a very great majority of 
them, ES 


It is plain from the exiſtence of ſuch chriſtians, 
both among Jews and Gentiles, in the time of 
Origen, and probably much later, which was 
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long after the publication of the goſpels of Mat- 
thew and Luke, even in their preſent form (ad- 
mitting that there might be ſome doubt relating 
to the introductions to them, when they were 
firſt publiſhed) that they conſidered theſe evan- 
geliſts ſimply as hiſtorians, and by no means as 
inſpired writers; ſo that they thought themſelves 
at liberty to admit or diſregard their teſtimony to 
particular facts, according to their opinion of their 
evidence being competent, or not competent, in 
thoſe particular caſes. I have frequently avowed 
myſelf not to be a believer in the inſpiration of the 
evangeliſts and apoſtles as writers, and have given 
my reaſons pretty much at large for my opinion. 
I therefore with theſe ancient unitarians, hold this 
ſubject of the miraculous conception to be one, 


with reſpect to which any perſon is fully at liberty 


to think as the evidence ſhall appear to him, with- 


out any impeachment of his faith or character as a 
chriſtian. 


I ſhall conclude this article with obſerving that, 


without attending to minute criticiſms, it is quite 
ſufficient for my purpoſe, that theſe ancient unita- 
rian chriſtians, whether they held the miraculous 
conception or not, whether they were Jews or 
Gentiles, or whether Juſtin meant to repreſent them 
as ſtrictly ſpeaking the majority of chriſtians or 
otherwiſe, were not treated by him as heretics. 
From this circumſtance alone it may be concluded, 
that they were very numerous; becaufe whenever 

| unitarians 
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unitarians have not been very numerous, and made 
a reſpectable figure among chriſtians, they have 
always been conſidered with great abhorrence, and 
have been cut off from communion with thoſe of 
the orthodox perſuaſion, | 


With what rancour does Euſebius treat this claſs 
of chriſtians, both in his hiſtory, and in his treatiſe 
againſt Mercellus of Ancyra ; when we know, from 
Athanaſius and other authorities, that they were, at 
that time very numerous (though among the lower 
claſſes of people) and probably in all parts of the 
chriſtian world. 


When theſe things are duly conſidered, it can 
hardly be 1magined but that, let this paſſage in 
Juſtin be conſtrued in any manner that the words 
can poſſibly bear, it will be ſufficiently to my pur- 
poſe, and authorize all the uſe that I have made of 
it. But I can very well ſpare the paſſage altoge- 
ther; thinking that I have evidence enough of my 
general poſition without it. After all the attention 
which I have given to this ſubject, I ſee no material 
objection to the manner in which I have expreſſed 
myſelf concerning it in my Hiſtory, If, however, 
there ſhould be a demand for a new edition of that 
work, I ſhall endeavour to make it as little ex- 


ceptionable as poſſible, conſiſtent with my own real 
opinion, | 
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VII. 


Of the firſt Author of the Doctrine of the permanent 
Perſonality of the Logos. 


I have given a good deal of attention to this 
ſubject, and from a careful peruſal of a conſider. 
able part of Juſtin Martyr's writings, I think it 
very probable that he was either the firſt, or one of 
the firſt, who advanced the doctrine of the perma- 
nent perſonality of the Logos. I think he writes as 
if this was the caſe; but I wiſh that ſome other 
perſon would give his works a more careful peruſal 
with that particular view. He was probably the 
oldeſt of the authorities quoted by the anonymous 
writer referred to by Euſebius, as the Clemens 
mentioned along with him, was probably not Cle- 
mens Romanus, but Clemens Alexandrinus, who 
was later than Juſtin Martyr. Had there been any 
pretence for quoting Hegeſippus as a maintainer of 
the divinity of Chriſt, he would certainly have been 
mentioned in preference to Juſtin Martyr, or any 
others in the liſt ; not only becauſe he was an earlier 
writer, but chiefly becauſe he was one of the Jewiſh 
chriſtians, who are well known not to have fa- 
voured that opinion. 


As to the hymns uſed by chriſtians, and ſaid to 
have been from the beginning (araęxns) by thoſe who 
were friends to the ſuppoſed doctrine of them, no 


inference can fafely be drawn from them ; becauſe 
divinity 
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divinity may be aſcribed to perſons in very different 
ſenſes, and ſome of them very innocent ones ; and 
as to their antiquity, it is very poſſible, for any thing 
that appears to the contrary, that they might have 
been thoſe very hymns which were rejected by Paulus 
Samoſatenſis on account of their novelty. 


VIII. 
Maxims of hiftorical Criticiſm. 


Though the maxims of hiſtorical criticiſm are 
things that are well underſtood by all perſons who 
attend to.them, and indeed as they are the ultimate 
principles of all reaſoning on theſe ſubjects, it would 
otherwiſe be in vain to appeal to them at all) it may 
not be unuſeful to enumerate them, and to illuſtrate 
ſuch of them as may ſeem to require it. Things 
of a ſimilar nature have been done by all mathe- 
maticians and critics. By the former theſe ultimate 
propoſitions are called axioms, and by the latter 
canons of criticiſm ; and as I wiſh to reduce the ſpe- 
cies of criticiſm with which I and my oppanents 
are now converſant, to the greateſt certainty, I have 
followed their example. I have, however, made 
no general ſyſtem, but have only noted ſuch parti- 
culars as I myſelf have had occaſion for; and even 
this I am far from pretending to have executed with 
perfect accuracy; but 1 give it as a ftetch, to be 
examined at leifure, and to be rectified where it 
ſhall appear to be requiſite. 
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Theſe maxims are adapted to the following 
ſummary view of thoſe arguments, which I appre. 
hend eſtabliſh my principal poſition, viz. that the 
chriſtian church was originally unitarian; and there. 
fore I have annexed to each of them the number 
of that article in the ſummary view to which they 
correſpond, that they may be cimpared together, 
I wiſh that Dr. Horſley, . and other trinitarians, 
would in like manner reduce into axioms the prin- 
ciples on which they proceed, that they may be 
compared with mine ; and perhaps we may by this 
means be aſſiſted in coming to a proper iſſue in this 
controverſy. If my opponents will adviſe any other 
method that ſhall appear to be better adapted to 
gain the ſame deſirable end, I ſhall heartily concur 
in it, and conform to it. 


I. 


When two perſons give different accounts of 
things, that evidence is to be preferred, which is 
either in itſelf more probable, or more agreeable 
to other credible teſtimony, 


2, 


Neither is entire credit to be given to any ſet of 


men with reſpect ro what is reputable to them, nor 
to their enemies with reſpect to what is diſre- 


putable; but the account given by the one may be 


balanced by that of the other. Summary View, 
No. 10. 


3. Accounts 


3. 


Accounts of any ſet of men given by their ene- 
mies only are always ſuſpicious. But the confeſſions 
of enemies, and circumſtances favourable to any 
body of men, collected from the writings of their 
adverſaries, are deſerving of particular regard. 


4. 

It is more natural for men who wiſh to ſpeak 
diſparagingly of any ſect to undervalue their num- 
bers, as well as every thing elſe relating to them; 
and it is equally natural for thoſe who wiſh to ſpeak 
reſpectfully of any party, to repreſent the members 
of it as more numerous than they are. Summary 
View, No. 13. 


LY 

When Perſons form themſelves into ſocieties, 
ſo as to be diſtinguiſhable from others, they never 
fail to get ſome particular name, either aſſumed by 
themſelves, or impoſed by others. This is neceſſary 
in order to make them the ſubject of converſation, 
long periphraſes in diſcourſe being very inconve- 
nient. Summary View, No. 8. 


6. | 
When particular opinions are aſcribed to a par- 
ticular claſs of men, I any diſtinction of the 
time when thoſe opinions were adopted by them, it 


may be preſumed, that they were * to hold 
thoſe 
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thoſe opinions from the time that they received 
their denomination. Summary View, No. 4 


bf 
When a particular deſcription is given of a clak 
of perſons within any period of time, any perſon 
who can be proved to have the proper character of 
one of that claſs, may be deemed to have belonged 
to it, and to have enjoyed all the privileges of it, 
whatever they were. Summary View, No. 9. 


8. 


When an hiſtorian, or writer of any kind, pro- 
feſſedly enumerates the ſeveral ſpecies belonging to 
any genus, or general body of men, and omits any 
particular ſpecies, or denomination, which, if it had 
belonged to the genus, he, from his ſituation and 
circumſtances, was not likely to have overlooked, 
it may be preſumed that he did not conſider that 
particular ſpecies as belonging to a genus. Sum- 
mary View, No. 7. 


9. 

Great changes in opinion are not uſually made 
of a ſudden, and never by great bodies of men. 
That hiſtory, therefore, which repreſents ſuch 
changes as having been made gradually, and by 
_ eaſy ſteps, is always the more probable on that ac- 
count, Summary View, No. 16. 


10. The 
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10. 


The common or unlearned people, in any coun- 
try, who do not ſpeculate much, retain longeſt any 
opinions with which their minds have been much 
impreſſed; and therefore we always look for the 
oldeſt opinions in any country, or any claſs of men, 
among the common people, and not among the 
learned. Summary View, No. 13, 14. 


11. 


If any new opinions be introduced into a ſo- 
ciety, they are moſt likely to have introduced them, 
who held opinions ſimilar to them before they joined 
that ſociety. Summary View, No. 15. 


12. 


If any particular opinion has never failed to ex- 
cite great indignation in all ages and nations, where 
a contrary opinion has been generally received, and 
that particular opinion can be proved to have ex- 
iſted in any age or country when it did not excite 
indignation, it may be concluded that it had many 
partizans in that age or country. For the opinion 
being the ſame, it could not of itſelf be more re- 
ſpectable; and human nature being the ſame, it 
could not but have been regarded in the ſame light, 
lo long as the ſame ſtreſs was laid on the oppoſite 
opinion, Summary View, No. 1, 11, 12. 


13. When 
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| 13. 

When the time is given, in which any very re. 
markable and intereſting opinion was not believed 
by a certain claſs of people, and another time in 
which the belief of it was general, the introduction 
of ſuch an opinion may always be known by the ef. 
fects which it will produce upon the minds, and in 
the conduct of men; by the alarm which it will give 
to ſome, and the defence of it by others. If, there. 
fore, no alarm was given, and no defence of it wa; 
made within any particular period, it may be con- 
cluded that the introduction of it did not take place 


14. 

When any particular opinion or practice, is ne- 
ceſſarily or cuſtomarily accompanied by any other 
opinion or practice; if the latter be not found within 


any particular period, it may be preſumed that the I 0 
former did not exiſt within that period. Summary But 
View, No. 5. whi 
in 

IX. pire 

A Summary View of the Evidence for the Primitin 0 
Chriftians having beld the Doctrine of the ſimple I an 
Humanity of Chrift. * 
1. It is acknowledged by early writers of the | 7 
orthodox perſuaſion, that two kinds of hereſy exiſted u. 


in 


A 
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in the times of the apoſtles, viz. that of thoſe who 
held that Chriſt was ſimply a man; and that of the 
Gnoſtics; of whom ſome believed that Chriſt was 
man only in appearance, and others that it was only 
J-ſus, and not the Chriſt (a pre- exiſtent ſpirit who 
deſcended from heaven and dwelt in him) that fuf- 
fered on the croſs. Now the apoſtle John animad- 
yerts with the greateſt ſeverity upon the latter, but 
makes no mention of the former; and can it be 
thought probable that he would paſs it without cen- 
ſure, if he had thought it to be an error; conſidering 
how great, and how dangerous an error it has always 
been thought by thoſe who have confidered it as 
being an error at all? Maxim 12. 


2. The great objection that Jews have always 
made to chriſtianity in its preſent ſtate is, that it en- 
joins the worſhip of more gods than one; and it is a 
great article with the chriſtian writers of the ſecond 
and following centuries to anſwer this objection. 
But it does not appear in all the book of Acts, in 
which we hear much of the cavils of the Jews, both 
in Jeruſalem and in many parts of the Roman em- 
pire, that they made any ſuch objection to chriſtia- 
nity hen; nor do the apoſtles, either there, or in 
their epiſtles, advance any thing with a view to ſuch 
an objection. It may be preſumed, therefore, that 
no ſuch offence to the Jews had then been given, 
by the preaching of a doctrine ſo offenſive to them 


as that of the divinity of Chrift muſt have been. 
Maxim 12, 1 3: 
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3. As no Jew had originally any idea of their 
Meſſiah being more than a man, and as the apoſtle 
and the firſt chriſtians had certainly the ſame idea a 
firſt concerning Jeſus, it may be ſuppoſed that, if 
ever they had been informed that Jeſus was not: 
man, but either God himſelf, or the maker of the 
world under God, we ſhould have been able to trace 
the time and the circumſtances in which ſo great a dil. 
covery was made to them; and that we ſhould have 
perceived the effect which it had upon their minds; 
at leaſt by ſome change in their manner of ſpeaking 
concerning him. But nothing of this kind is to be 
found in the goſpels, in the book of Acts, or in any 
of the epiſtles. We perceive marks enow of other 
new views of things, eſpecially of the call of the 
Gentiles to partake of the privileges of the goſpel; 
and we hear much of the diſputes and the eager con- 
tention which it occaſioned. But how much more 
muſt all their prejudices have been ſhocked by the 
information that a perſon whom they firſt took to be 
a mere man, was not a man, but either God himſelf, or 
the maker of the world under God? Maxim 13. 


4. All the Jewiſh chriſtians, after the deſtruc- 
tion of Jeruſalem, which was immediately after the 
age of the apoſtles, are ſaid to have been Ebiomtes; 
and theſe were only of two ſorts, ſome of them hold- 
ing the miraculous conception of our Saviour, and 
others believing that he was the ſon of Joſeph as well 
as of Mary. Note of them are faid to have be- 
lieved either that he was God, or the maker of 1 

wor 
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world under God. And is it at all credible that the 
body of the Jewiſh chriſtians, if they had ever been 
inſtructed by the apoſtles in the doctrine of the divi- 
nity, or pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, would ſo ſoon, and 
ſo generally, if not univerſally, have abandoned that 
faith? Maxim 6. 


5. Had Chriſt been conſidered as God, or the 
maker of the world under God, in the early ages of 
the church, he would naturally have been the pro- 
per object of prayer to Chriſtians ; nay, more ſo than 
God the Father, with whom, on the ſcheme of the 
doctrine of the trinity, they muſt have known that 
they had leſs immediate intercourſe. But prayers to 
Jeſus Chriſt were not uſed in early times, but gained 
ground gradually, with the opinion of Chriſt being 
God, and the object of worſhip. Maxim 14. 


6. Athanaſius repreſents the apoſtles as obliged 


to uſe great caution not to offend their firſt converts 


with the doctrine of Chriſt's divinity, and as for- 
bearing to urge that topic till they were firſt well 
eſtabliſhed in a belief of his being the Meſſiah. He 
adds, that the Jews being in an error on this ſub- 
ject, drew the Gentiles into it. Chryſoſtom agrees 
with Athanaſius in this repreſentation of the ſilence 
of the apoſtles in their firſt preaching, both with re- 
ſpect to the divinity of Chriſt, and his miraculous 
conception. They both repreſent them as leaving 
their diſciples to learn the doctrine of Chriſt's divi- 
nity, by way of inference from certain expreſſions; 
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and they do not pretend to produce any inſtance in 
which they taught that doctrine clearly and expli. 
citly. Maxim 13. 


7. Hegeſippus, the firſt chriſtian hiſtorian, him. 
ſelf a Jew, and therefore probably an Ebionite, enu- 
merating the hereſies of his time, mentions ſevera| 
of the Gnoſtic kind, but not that of Chriſt being a 
mere man. He moreover ſays, that in travelli 
to Rome, where he arrived in the time of Anicetys, 
he found all the churches that he viſited held the 
faith which had been taught by Chriſt and the 
apoſtles, which in his opinion, was probably that of 
Chriſt being not God, but man only. Juſtin 
Martyr alfo, and Clemens Alexandrinus, who wrote 
after Hegeſippus, treat largely of hereſies in general, 
without mentioning, or alluding to, the unitarians, 
Maxim 8, | 


8. All thoſe who were deemed heretics in early 
times, were cut off from the communion of thoſe 
who called themſelves the orthodox chriſtians, and 
vent by ſome particular name; generally that of 
their leader. But the unitarians among the gentiles 
were not expelled from the aſſemblies of chriſtians, 
but worſhipped along with thoſe who were called 
orthodox, and had no particular name till the time 
of Victor, who excommunicated Theodotus ; and a 
long time after that Epiphanius endeavoured to give 
them the name of Alogi. And though the Ebio- 
nites, probably about or before this time, had been 
excommunicated by the Gentile Chriſtians, it was, 
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as Jerom ſays, only on account of their rigid ad- 
herence to the law of Moſes. Maxim 5. 


9. The Apoſiles creed is that which was taught to 
all catechumens before baptiſm, and additions were 
made to it from time to time, in order to exclude 
thoſe who were denominated heretics. Now, though 
there are ſeveral articles in that creed which allude 
to the Gnoſtics, and tacitly condemn them, there 
was not, in the time of Tertullian, any article in it 
that alluded to the unitarians ; ſo that even then any 
unitarian, at leaſt one believing the miraculous con- 
ception, might have ſubſcribed it. It may, there- 
fore, be concluded, that ſimple unitarianiſm was not 
deemed heretical at the end of the ſecond century. 
Maxim 7. 


10, It is acknowledged by Euſebius and others, 
that the ancient unitarians themſelves, conſtantly 
aſſerted that their doctrine was the prevailing opi- 
nion of the chriſtian church till the time of Victor. 
Maxim 2, 


11. Juſtin Martyr, who maintains the pre-exiſt- 
ence of Chriſt, is ſo far from calling the contrary 
opinion a bereſy, that what he ſays on the ſubject is 
evidently an apology for his own; and when he 
ſpeaks of beretics in general, which he does with 
great indignation, as no Chriſtians, and having no 
communication with chriſtians, he mentions the 
Gnoſtics only. Maxim 12. 


L 12. Irenæus, 
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12. Irenæus, who was after Juſtin, and who 
wrote a large treatiſe on the ſubject of hereſy, ſay; 
very little concerning the Ebionites. Thoſe Ebio- 
nites he ſpeaks of as believing that Chriſt was the ſon 
of Joſeph, and he makes no mention of thoſe who 
believed the miraculous conception. Maxim 12. 


1g. Tertullian repreſents the majority of the 
common or unlearned chriſtians, the Idiotæ, as uni- 
tarians; and it is among the common. people that ve 
always find the oldeſt opinions in any country, and 
in any ſect, while the learned are moſt apt to inno- 
vate. It may therefore be preſumed that, as the 
unitarian doctrine was held by the common people 
in the time of Tertullian, it had been more general 
ſtill before that time, and probably univerſal in the 
apoſtolical age. Athanaſius alſo mentions it as a ſub- 
ject of complaint to the orthodox of his age that the 
many, and eſpecially, perſons of lot - underſtandings, 
were inclined to the unitarian Aer Maxim * 10, 


14. The frſt * held * diſcuſſed the toe. 
trine of the divinity of Chriſt, acknowledged that 
their opinions were exceedingly unpopular among the 
unlearned chriſtians ; that theſe dreaded the doctrine 
of the trinity, thinking that it infringed upon the doc. 
trine of the ſupremacy of God the Father; and the 
learned chriſtians make frequent apologies to them, 
and to ws ne their own opinion. Maxim 10. 


15. The ivinity of Chriſt was -firſt adyanced 
and urged by thoſe who had been heathen philoſo- 
> phers, 
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phers, and eſpecially thoſe who were admirers of the 

doctrine of Plato, who held the opinion of a ſecond 

God. Auſtin ſays, that he conſidered Chriſt as no 
other than a moſt excellent man, and had no ſuſpi- 

cion of the word of God being incarnate in him, or 

how © the catholic faith differed from the error of 
« Photinus” (the laſt of the proper unitarians whoſe 

name is come down to us) till he read the book of 
Plato; and that he was afterwards confirmed in the 

Catholic doctrine by reading the ſcriptures. Con- 

ſtantine, in his oration to the fathers of the council 

of Nice, ſpeaks with commendation of Plato, as hav- 

ing taught the doctrine of © a ſecond God, derived 

from the ſupreme God, and ſubſervient to his will.” 

Maxim 11. AE + 


16, There 1s a pretty eaſy gradation in the pro- 
greſs of the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt ; as he 
was firſt thought to be a God in ſome qualified ſenſe 
of the word, a diſtinguiſhed emanation from the ſu- 
preme mind; and then the Logos, or the wiſdom 
of God perſonified ; and this logos was firſt thought 
to be only occaſionally detached from the Deity, and 
then drawn into his eſſence again, before it was ima- 
gined that it had a permanent perſonality, diſtinct 
from that of the ſource from which it ſprung. And 
it was not till 400 years after that time that this 
logos, or Chriſt, was thought to be properly equal 
to the Father. Whereas, on the other hand, it is 
now pretended that the apoſtles taught the doctrine 
of the diyinity of Chriſt, yet it cannot be denied that 
in the very times of the apoſtles, the Jewiſh church, 
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and many of the Gentiles alſo, held the opinion of 
his being a mere man. Here the tranſition is quite 
ſudden, without any gradation at all. This muſt 
naturally have given the greateſt alarm, ſuch as js 
now given to thoſe who are called orthodox, by the 
preſent Socinians; and yet nothing of this kind can 
be perceived. Beſides, it is certainly moſt. probable 
that the chriſtians of thoſe times, urged as they were 
with the meanneſs of their maſter, ſhould incline to 
add to, rather than take from, his natural rank and 
dignity. Maxim g. 


X. 


Remarks on the Article of the Monthly Review fir 
September, 1783, in Anſwer to my REPLY to ſome 
former Animadverſions in that work. 


A writer in the Monthly Review having made an 
elaborate anſwer to my Reply to his former animad.- 
verſions on my hiſtory, it will be expected that l 
take ſome notice of it. On its own account I cer- 
tainly ſhould not have thought it neceſſary, any more 
than I ſhould with reſpe& to his former remarks, 
But being written in a ſpecious and impoſing man- 
ner, as the former were; and eſpecially having the 
advantage of going without expence into the hands 
of almoſt all readers, I ſhall notice an article or two 
in it, in which he himſelf evidently thinks that he 
has the moſt advantage, and only give my __— 
in general with reſpect to the reſt. 


As to the temper with which this controverſy has 
been conducted, I appeal to our readers, whether 
my 
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my Reply was not candid and temperate, beyond 
what his firſt remarks were entitled to; and whether 
his anſwer be not extremely uncandid and inſolent. 
do not pretend to be a judge in my own cauſe. 
I know, however, that, whereas he ſuppoſes I uſed 
the term criliciſer by way of contempt, I only uſed 
it for the ſake of variety, inſtead of critic, reviewer, 
&c. meaning ſimply one that criticiſes. 


After quoting a paſſage from Juſtin Martyr, I 
added, This language has all the appearance of 


« an apology for an opinion contrary to the general 


« and prevailing one ; as that of the humanity of 


« Chriſt (at leaſt with the belief of the miraculous 
ec conception) probably was in his time.” This the 
Reviewer called a very great inconſiſtency. © The 
© Doctor,” he ſays, © has no right to inſert his af 
« leaſt with the belief of a miraculous conception. The 
« inſertion is entirely arbitrary; and thoſe who 
« know leſs of the author's character than we do, 
« and may not have the ſame well-grounded aſſur- 
* ance of his integrity, may poſſibly be led to ima- 


« gine, that he introduced thoſe words only to give 


« ſome colourable pretext to his own principles.“ 


This I ſcrupled not to call a groundleſs and per- 


verſe miſrepreſentation of my meaning ; that part of 


the ſentence in which mention is made of the mira- 


culous conception being expreſſive of an opinion of my 


own, for which I make myſelf only anſwerable. 


The ſentence is therefore perfectly unexceptionable, 


and very far from giving juſt cauſe for ſuch an 
alarming exclamation as the Reviewer makes uſe of. 
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This, however, he has the aſſurance to defend; 
and, confident of his advantage in the argument, he 
even quotes the whole ſection in my Reply relating 
to this ſubject; and then ſays, p. 244, We care- 
* fully reviſed what we had written, and as carefully 
* compared it with the paſſage in Dr. Prieſtley' 
* Hiſtory which occaſioned the reflection we make, 
ce The reviſal, inſtead of convincing us that we had 
* miſconceived or miſrepreſented Dr. Prieſtley's 
© meaning, fully convinced us that we had done 
ce neither; and we now a ſecond time repeat what. 
* Dr. Prieſtley has been pleaſed to call an almoſt 
© unparalleled inſtance of groundleſs and perverſe 
© miſrepreſentation.” He reſts his vindication on 
that part of the ſentence, in which mention is made 
of the miraculous conception, being an ference 
from the paſſage in Juſtin, © As ſuch,” he now ſays, 
p. 244, © we found fault with it.” 


Now I aſſert, as I did in my Reply, that this 
clauſe is no inference at all, but an independent ob- 
ſervation of-my own, in ſupport of my inference, or 
rather of part of it only; and if it be otherwiſe, | 
profeſs that I have no knowledge of language, and 
that I am not able to expreſs my own meaning. If 
I underſtand myſelf, the whole ſentence may be pa- 
raphraſed as follows. What Juſtin here advances 
« appears to me to have the air of an apology for 
4e an opinion of his own, different from that of the 
e majority of chriſtians in his time. The opinion 
ce which he mentions as not his own is, that Chriſt 
© was a mere man, and even the ſon of Joſeph as 


ec well as of Mary. Now I will not venture to * 
f cc t at 
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« that this opinion was more prevalent than that 
« of Juſtin; but if we add to thoſe who held this 
« opinion, thoſe who believing Chriſt to be a mere 
« man, held that he had no human father, I think 
« it probable that thoſe two claſſes of chriſtians 
« taken together were more numerous than thoſe 
« who, with Juſtin Martyr, held the doctrine of 
« Chriſt's pre- exiſtence.“ 


This, I will venture to ſay, no perſon can doubt 
was my real meaning ; and though it is conciſely, 
it is not, I think, obſcurely expreſſed. With a 
perſon who can miſunderſtand ſo plain a ſentence, 
conſiſting of no more than two members; and per- 
fit in his miſconſtruction, after its being particulary 
pointed out to him, and his profeſſing to have 
given all due attention to it; and alſo with one who 
can think it natural (as he does, p. 228) that Ter- 
tullian, or any man, would repreſent his opponents 
as more numerous than they really were, in order to 
expreſs his contempt of them; it is abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible for me to hold any argument. We want com- 
mon language and common principles. It is, as 


the Reviewer ſays, to bring the queſtion to an iſſue | 


at once, We have nothing more to ſay, and our 
judges muſt decide between us, 


He cannot expreſs his confidence more ſtrongly 
than he has done; and to what I have already ſaid, 
I will now add, that I not only think he has miſre- 
preſented my meaning ; but that, conſidering all the 
circumſtances, and eſpecially his perſiſting in it, as 
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he now does, it will not be eaſy to produce any 


miſrepreſentation of a writer's meaning ſo ground. 
leſs and ſo perverſe as this, in any controverſial 
writing. And yet, though this caſe is ſo clear, that 
I might lately appeal to any perſon who underſtands 
Engliſh, it is very poſſible that, inſtead of any kiſſing 
of the rod, which he promiſed, or any other anſwer, 
he will quote all that I have now written, and repeat 
his accuſation a third time. 


I ſhall now conſider another article on which 
the Reviewer lays great ſtreſs, and which is the firſt 
part of his anſwer to my Reply. It is what he calls 
his frong reaſon for ſome material, but unknown 
difference between the Ebionites and the Nazarenes; 
and it ſeems that we both of us have the ſame 
authority for our very different opinions on this 
ſubject. It is ſomething ſingular,” he ſays, p. 216, 
ee that the paſſage to which the Doctor has ſent us, 
by a marginal reference (for he has not quoted 
« one word from it) ſhould turn out to be the very 
ce paſſage that we intended to produce, if we ſhould 
ce be called upon for that ſtrong reaſon by which we 
ce were inclined to think that the members of both 
« ſects differed conſiderably in articles of faith, 
« notwithſtanding there was ſuch a point of agree- 
«© ment between them in the outward ſervices of 
« religion as might in the end lead to a nearer 
ce intercourſe,” &c. 


I ſhall now produce the paſſage, beginning a 
little earlier than the Reviewer has done, and then 
give 


give 
dert 
«y 
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give my tranſlation of it, which any perſon who un- 
derſtands Latin may compare with his. Si hoc 
« verum eſt; in Cherinti & Hebionis hæreſim di- 
jabimur, qui credentes in Chriſto, propter hoc 
« ſolum a patribus anathematizati ſunt, quod legis 
« cxrimonias Chriſti Evangelio miſcuerunt, & fic 
« nova confeſſi ſunt, ut vetera non amitterent. Quid 
« dicam de Hebionitis qui Chriſtianos eſſe ſe ſimu- 
ant? Uſque hodie per totas orientis ſynagogas 
« inter Judeos hæreſis eſt, quæ dicitur mineorum, 
« & a Phariſæis nunc uſque damnatur, quos vulgo 
« Nazareos nuncupant, qui credunt in Chriſtum, 
« fillum Dei, natum de virgine Maria, & eum di- 
« cunt eſſe, qui ſub Pontio Pilato paſſus eſt, & re- 
« ſurrexit, in quem & nos credimus: ſed dum vo- 
« unt & J udæi eſſe, & Chriſtiani, nec Judæi ſunt 
nec Chriſtiani. This I tranſlate as follows: 


« Tf this be true, we fall into the hereſy of 
* Cherintus and Ebion, who, believing in Chriſt, 
were anathematized by the fathers on this account 
© only, that they mixed the ceremonies of the law 
with the goſpel of Chriſt, and held to the new 
* (diſpenſation) in ſuch a manner, as not to loſe the 
*old. What ſhall I ſay concerning the Ebionites, 
* who pretend that they are chriſtians? It is to 
e this very day, in all the ſynagogues of the Eaſt, a a 
e hereſy among the Jews, called that of the Minei, 
now condemned by the Phariſees, and commonly 
e called Nazarenes ; who believe in Chriſt, the ſon 
* of God, born of the virgin Mary, and ſay that 


te jt was he who ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, and 1 
ce roſe 1 
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ce roſe again; in whom alſo we believe. But while 
te they wiſh to be both Jews and chriſtians, they 
ce are neither Jews nor chriſtians.” ? 


This, the Reviewer ſays, after Biſhop Bull, 
is the cleareſt teſtimony for a difference between the 
Ebionites and Nazarenes, Teſtimonium apertiſſimun, 
It is indeed apertiſimum, a teſtimony exceeding) 
open to refutation. 


Can any inſtance be brought of a writer cloſing 
his account of a thing with ſaying, That ſhall I ſay 
concerning it? After ſuch an expreſſion as this, 
we naturally expect that he ſhould proceed to fay 
ſomething concerning it, which this author moſt 
evidently does; obſerving, that the ſame people 
who were called Ebionites (by the Gentiles) were 
called Mine: and Nazarenes, by the Jews. Had 
he meant to deſcribe any other claſs of people, he 
would naturally have begun his next ſentence with 
Eft et, or Eft alia herefis and not ſimply herefis ef. 
As to his ſpeaking of hereſy in the ſecond ſentence, 
and not heretics, as in the firſt, it is a moſt trifling 
inaccuracy in language, the eaſieſt of all others to 
fall into, and of no conſequence to the meaning 
at all. Beſides Jerom's account of theſe two 
denominations of men is exactly the ſame; the 
Ebionites being believers in Chriſt, but mixing the 


The Reviewer tranſlates Quid dicam de Hebionitis, by But why 
ſhould I ſpeak of the Ebionites.— For, &c. Let the reader judge 
between us; obſerving, that there is nothing in the original to corre- 
ſpond either to his but or his for, and the more uſual meaning of quis 
is what, and not why. TD PER 
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1aw and the goſpel; and the Nazarenes, wiſhing to be 
both Jews and chriſtians, which n comes to 


the very ſame thing. 


The Reviewer lays great ſtreſs on our author's 
ſaying that the Ebionites pretended to be chriſtians ; 
but in the part which is omitted by him, Jerom 
calls them credentes in Chriſto, believers in Chriſt ; 
and if they believed in Chriſt at all, they could not 
believe much leſs than he himſelf repreſents the 
Nazarenes to have done. He may ſay that they 
only pretended to be chriſtians, but were not 
becauſe they had been excommunicated, But what 
had they been excommunicated for? not for any 
proper imperfection of their faith. in Chriſt, in which 
they were inferior to the Nazarenes, but only (/olum ) 


becauſe they mixed the ceremonies of the law with 


the goſpel of Chriſt; which, in other words, he 


aſſerts of the Nazarenes alſo, when he ſays they 


wiſhed*to be both Jews and Chriſtians. And though 
he does not ſay that the Nazarenes were excommu- 
nicated, he ſays they were not chriſtians, which is an 
expreſſion of the ſame import, 


This paſſage, the ſtrong reaſon, the teſtimonium 
apertiſſimum of my opponent, I might have urged 
as deciſive in favour of the identity of the Ebionites 
and Nazarenes; but I only faid, © I alſo think it 
e may be clearly inferred from it, that the Ebio- 


* nites and Nazarenes were the ſame people.” 


Reply, p. 4. As to the term Minei, it only means 
Hectaries in the Hebrew language. 
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Had there been any foreign reaſon why we 
ſhould ſuppoſe that Jerom meant to diſtinguiſh 
between the Ebionites and the Nazarenes, we might 
have heſitated about the interpretation of his mean. 
ing, eaſy as it is; but certainly there can be ng 
cauſe of heſitation, when it is conſidered that in this 

he agrees not with Epiphanius only, but with the 
whole ſtrain of antiquity, as is allowed by Le Clerc, 
and all the ableſt critics; and to interpret his mean- 
ing as Dr. Bull and the Reviewer do, is to ſet him 
at variance with all other writers. 


The Reviewer ſays, in his note, p. 216, © Why 
© were the Cerinthians omitted? Jerom places 
« them with the Ebionites in the preceeding ſen- 
© tence: and if the Nazarenes and the Ebionites 
« were the ſame people, it may with equal clear- 
« neſs of evidence be inferred that they were the 
te ſame people with the Cerinthians likewiſe.” 


I anſwer, they were the ſame people, as far a 
Jerom then conſidered them, becauſe they were 
equally zealous for the law of Moſes. 


I cannot help thinking that by this time the 
Reviewer is not diſpoſed to lay quite ſo much ſtrek 
on this ſtrong reaſon as he did at firſt ; for before he 
has done writing about it, he contents himſelf with 
calling it a conjecture only. But the conjecture is as 
improbable, as the reaſon was weak. 


Since 


TEE oo ec A... 


Since I wrote the above, I find that Suicer, in 
his Theſaurus, under the article Ehion, makes the 
came uſe of this paſſage of Jerom that I have done, 
and conſiders the Nazarenes as a branch of the 
Ebionites ; and that the Reviewer hath been miſled 
in his conſtruction of this paſſage by Dr. Bull, 
of whom he, as well as Dr. Horſley, entertains a 
very high opinion. On the contrary, I think no 
writer has been more effectually anſwered than 
he has been. 


What the Reviewer ſays of the quotation from 


Athanaſius, and which he calls, p. 232, ſomething 


very ſerious indeed, 1 have fully conſidered in my 
Letters to Dr. Horſley ; and as to his quotation from 
Barnabas, he will find that article well explained 
by Mr. Lindſey in the Sequel to his Apology, p. 429. 
This is a work from which this writer might learn 


2 3 deal. 


As to every thing elſe in this anſwer of the : 


Reviewer, I can truly ſay that, after peruſing it 


with care, I ſee no reaſon to wiſh that I had ſaid 


any thing otherwiſe than I have done in my former 
Reply to him, except that I underſtood him too 
literally in what I obſerved in my fifth ſection. 
As to all the reſt, I think it would be trifling with 


my own time, and that of my readers, to make any 


remarks upon it. 


To ſhew that I do not ſay this merely to get 
rid of the buſineſs, I declare, that if any perſon, 


giving 
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giving his name, ſhall requeſt my attention to any 
particular part of it, and procure me a place in 


the Monthly Review, I will ſpeak to it as full 


and 'as explicitly as I can; and I do not think 
that I ſhould require much room to give a very 
ſatisfactory anſwer to any article in it. I only wiſh 
for a public and impartial hearing. In the name 
of truth, I only ſay, dos as g K. 


In the mean time, as this writer has already 
produced his greateſt objection againſt me, p. 521, 
his ſomething very ſerious indeed, p. 232, and his 


firong reaſon, p. 216, I hope he will not ſtop here, 
but proceed to his ſtronger and his ſtrongeſt reaſon, 


or any other new mode of alarming the public, and 


of prejudicing their minds againſt my work, though 
it ſhould require two or three more additional ſheets | 


of letter preſs for the Reviewers which ſhall contain 
them. It will anſwer my wiſhes, in drawing more 
attention to the ſubject, and procure me a better 


hearing in the end; and that is all that I wiſh for in 


this argument. 


As this writer affects to be reſtrained from ſay- 
ing all that he could do by his reſpect for me, | 


For this, among other purpoſes, ſuch a publication as the 
Theological Repoſitory would be of excellent uſe. It was with great 
reluctance that I gave up that favourite ſcheme, but at that time the 
demand was not ſufficient to indemnify the publiſher. In ſuch a 
periodical publication as this, queſtions might be propoſed and 
anſwered, without putting the propoſer, or the anſwerer, to any ex- 
pence; and all ſerious enquirers after truth would have an opportunity 
of res, any important ſubje& fairly diſcuſſed, without any perſon 
improperly making himſelf both judge and party. FR 
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wiſh he would lay aſide all ceremony of this 
kind; and in order to invite him to perfect free- 
dom, I will add that the idea I firſt formed of his 
larning and ability is much leſſened ſince the peruſal 
of his laſt article, and of his reply to my learned 
and judicious friend; and what is of more. conſe- 
quence, I perceiye a ſtill greater deficiency in that 
candour, and freedom from prejudice, without which 
learning and ability only ſerve to miſlead a i mas 
and enable him to n orgs. | 


] do not complain ww the nada; of the Re- 


manner, and their leaning to the ſide of orthodoxy. 
All men are at liberty to change their opinions and 
their conduct, as they ſee reaſon. They have 
thought proper, however, to make an apology for 
their conduct with reſpect to myſelf, pretending 
that they only act on the defenſive; when the firſt 
part of the review of my work was written in the 
ſpirit and manner of the moſt profeſſed polemic, 
without the appearance of a fair review. If it could 
be called a review, nothing in any form could be 
more evidently calculated to diſcredit any work. 


I will add, that Mr. Bewly, a conſiderable writer 
in the monthly Review, lately dead, was exceed- 
ingly offended at the firſt article of the review of my 
work. Such conduct, he ſaid, was highly impro- 
per in a Review, and independent of any regard to 
me, or to the ſubject (in which he did not at all in- 
tereſt himſelf) he ſaid, that from the firſt ſight of it, 


view, or the writers in it, for their late change of 
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he was determined to remonſtrate with the Edit; 
on account of it. What would he have ſaid to the 
Review for September, in which, even with ay 4d. 
ditional ſheet of letter-preſs, the anſwer to my ſm 
pamphlet takes up more than one third of th; 
whole; and eſpecially if he had ſeen it puffed of i 
an advertiſement, drawn up for the purpoſe, in which 
no other article is ſpecified beſides this anſwer ; and 
in which it is ſaid, © the Reviewer maintains hi 
« former charges againſt the doctor's work, and 
ce ſupports them with additional arguments, and 
£ more copious authorities.“ 


APPENDIX, 


APPENDIX. 


—_— 


HAVING received letters from two of my learned 

friends relating to the ſubje& of this work, 
when it was nearly printed off, I take the liberty to 
give extracts from them in this place; being ſatisfied 
that my readers will be pleaſed to ſee them, and 
hoping that the writers will not be much offended 
at my making this uſe of them, without their con- 


= . FAS S EN 2 


deed, the former letter was intended for my uſe; 
but the latter, which is from the author of the Re- 
marks 1n my vindication, was certainly not meant 


ter the firſt reading of the review of his piece. But 


expreſſing his real feelings. 


Dear Sir, November 5, 1783. 


I have juſt been reading Dr. Horſley's charge 
againſt you, to which I doubt not you will make a 
proper reply. As he ſeerns to triumph in your hav- 
ing, as he ſuppoſes, miſtaken the fenſe of ſome 
Greek quotations ; and as parallel paſſages are not 
always at hand, though common enough if we could 
. Id tor them till they occur; I take the liberty of 
lending you one that I have ſince met with in De- 
moſthenes, and another from Thucydides. 


| In oppoſition to your interpretation of the be- 
ginning of John's goſpel, he ſays, the natural force 
M | of 


ſent, for which it is too late to apply to them. In- 


for the public eye, and was written immediately af- 


on this account it may be more depended upon, as 
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of oulos is this perſon, Very true, if the noun to which 
it belongs repreſent a perſon; but if the noun he 
only the name of a thing, then the natural force of 
oO. will be this thing, as appears from the fol. 
lowing paſſage from Demoſthenes, 1ſt Olynthiac, 
Nun de xcp@- nei” rig M-; o r Oxwyhiay aloual@ vn ws, 
« Now comes another conjuncture; what conjune- 
ce ture? That which voluntarily offers itſelf to the 
republic from the Olynthians. Francis. 


The Doctor is much diſpleaſed with your tranſ. 


lating #« axxo Twin nothing but, To be ſure, if it were 
clear from other arguments that the e and cn 


in queſtion were per/ons, his tranſlation would be 
the true one. But that theſe words cannot always 
be underſtood to mean 0 other perſon will be mani. 
feſt from the following paſſage of Thucydides, 
Lib. iv. cap. cxxvi. p. 311. 

Oux anaw Twi Heu T dye ,i⁴· n Tw Wax ever Aalen. 
Qui nulla alia ratione principatum ſunt adepti, quam quod 
(hoſtes) præliando ſuperarent. 

As to the other paſſage from Theophilus, of 
which the Doctor takes notice in his 63d page, 
when you come to look at it again, you will per- 
ceive that you did not exactly hit on the meaning of 
the laſt line; and I think the Doctor was a little 
warped by his ſyſtem, when he tranſlated God the 
word, the wiſdom, Man. I think it pretty plain from 
the preceding words, Tz des xat Ts Moy, Ka Tis cia, ail, 
that the words in queſtion ſhould be tranſlated, *that 
ce there might be God, His word, his wiſdom, (and) 
* man.” But this I ſubmit to your better judg- 


ment, 
Extratt 


rat 
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Extract from the ſecond Letter, 
Nov. 5. 1783. 
* —< What fort of faces are we to carry, 
fince this neighbour of ours has © put us to ſhame?” 
You might have got through the buſineſs: but 


what am I, a puny pedagogue, Iſte Græculus“ 
who cannot conugate a Greek verb, nor tell whether 


it be perfect or defective, what am I to do? It is 


a bad buſineſs ſure enough; but it is not deſperate ; 
and notwithſtanding the violence of the attack, 
do not feel even a ſingle wound.“ 


« ] rather wondered that neither you, nor Mr. 
— —-deſired me to give my authorities for what 


I advanced in my remarks, I had them ready; 


but I choſe to keep them back. The adverſary 
has fallen fairly into the ambuſcade ; and there he 
lies, open, as far as I judge at preſent, to uſe his 
own language, to a good many “ after-claps.” 
I have had the Review but a few hours, and 


buſineſs has taken up ſome of thoſe few, ſo that 


have not been able to pay much attention to it. 


However I have read it, and I have not perceived 


in it any thing that is formidable.” 


Eee think it a favourable circumſtance for my 
grammatical reputation, which this tremendous 
champion has taken ſo much pains to celebrate, 
that my original copy (in which the unfortunate TI 
that obſcures and © baſtardizes” my Greek is not 
to be found) is ſtill in being; otherwiſe, I ſuppoſe, 
I ſhould hardly have been believed upon my word, 


that 
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that 1 could have made out the firſt future middle 
optative of cuſideua, even with the help of a gram- 
mar. What a wretched mind, and what a totter. 
ing cauſe muſt that man have, who can deſcend 
to ſuch ſelf-degrading and ridiculous trivialities, 
However, I have already ſeen that he is not 
guarded againſt a retort of ſimilar civilities.“ 
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This excellent critic will, I hope, be prevailed 
upon to give the public, at his leiſure, a. new edition 
of his valuable Remarks, with ſuch additions and 
obſervations relating to the ſubject, as may occur 
to him. They will be eſteemed by all good jugdes 
when the reply to them ſhall be forgotten. 
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I ſhall take this opportunity of ſaying, that the 
writer of theſe remarks is one of the few on whoſe 
friendſhip and approbation I place the higheſt 
value, and which I feel as a ſtrong incentive to my 
labours. The good opinion of theſe few I am 
under no apprehenſion of ever loſing ; and, though 
I hope I ſhould act the part which conſcience 
dictates without that auxiliary motive, it is a great 
conſolation to me, and much more than counter- 
balances the cenſures of all my opponents. That 
friendſhip with the wiſe and the virtuous, which 1 
have the happineſs to poſſeſs in this world, will, I 


truſt, be reſumed, and conſtitute a principal part of 
the felicity of another. 


THE END. 
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N anſwer to a who, I lt know, 
. will be ready to blame me for replying 
to charges proceeding. from ſuch groſs. 
gnoranuce, and evident malignity, as thoſe 
contained in the Monthly Review, L would 
obſerve, that many perſons (as I ſincerely 
rejoice to find) are extremely anxious about 
the progreſs of this controverſy, relating to 
the general opinion of the primitive chriſtians, 


concerning the perſon of Chriſt, as, with them, 
it will be nearly deciſive with reſpe& to 


their believing him to be a man, or ſome- 
thing more than @ man; and I think I owe 
them every aſſiſtance that I am able to Sive 
them. 


Many of theſe perſons, not having the 
proper authorities at hand, have it not in alk 
power to judge between my opponents and 
me, except by comparing what one writer 


A 2 men 


l m_— ﬀ 


88 


ſhall produce in anſwer to another ; q and being | 
themſelyes earneſt ſearchers after truth, and 
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men of upright minds, they cannot eaſl 
bring themſelves to ſuſpect any writer of 
groſs unfairneſs till it is diſtinctly pointe 
out. They are, therefore, ſtaggered when 
they hear things ſo confidently aſſerted, and 
ſo ſpeciouſly repreſented, as they are by ny 
preſent antagoniſt, Now the ſmall trouble 
of writing ſuch a pamphlet as this, is: 
trifle, compared to the ſatisfaction that 
know I ſhall give to many perſons of the 
deſcription above-mentioned. 


Beſides, preparatory to the large Hiftorica 
View of opinions concerning the perſon 
Chriſt, which I propoſe to write, and for 
which I am collecting materials, I with, by 
every means in my power, to bring every thing 
of conſequence relating to it to a thoroug| 
diſcuſſion, and to draw out, if poſſible, every 
latent objection; that I may have the whole 
ſubject, with its proper evidence, fairly be- 
fore me; and controverſy, when a perſon 
has a proper command of his temper, 1s an 
excellent means to that end. 


I acknowledge, however, that 1 ſhould 
not have noticed any thing that has yet been 
: | adyanced 


pn. PT ACE * 


advanced by Mr. Badcock on this ſubject, 
if it had not been out of regard to the credit 
which it derives from its publication in the 
Monthly Review, and the advantage of cir- 
culation which he has by that means ſe- 


1 cured. Beſides, I am not now anſwering 
m in aonymoug antagoniſt; but a man en- 
ble 


gaged, by a regard to his reputation, to 
bring his charges to an iſſue, by which 
means ſome advantage will be gained. In- 
deed, as an anonymous Reviewer, the fol- 
lowing declaration binds him to an explicit 
anſwer to what I here alledge in my own 


ical ; 8 
of juſt defence, in reply to his virulent ac- 
fi cuſations. 

by % When attacked by ſo formidable a 
"> Wl diſputant as Dr. Prieſtley, we could not 
b avoid defending ourſelves, as the repu- 
© Wl * tation of our work was at ſtake. If we 
ole have obtained any advantage over our 
4 learned opponent, we exult not in our 


* ſucceſs, but honeſtly declare, that we 
* with not te be again called to battle in 
* the field of controverſy, which generally 
produces more briars than laurels. It 
* behoves us, however, to be always pre- 


A 3 * pared 


Wc EE RE FA CK 
« pared: to anſwer every unjuſt charge, a0 
* to clear ourſelves from every aſperſioq” 
Monthly Review for October, 1783, p. 3 


That I may not, however, multiply the 
ſmall publications unneceſſarily, and mor 
than the object of them requires, I aflu 
thoſe who have confidence in my integrity 
(for it can ſignify nothing to addreſs thok 
who conſider me in the light that M. 
Badcock does) that I ſhall not write i 
this manner again, unleſs I receive ſome. 
thing from Mr. Badcock more deſerving df 
a reply than any thing that I have yet ſen 
come from him on this ſubject ; though 
I ſhall certainly take ſome early opportunity 
of acknowledging any miſtake, of the leaſt 
conſequence, that I ſhall be convinced! 
have fallen into. I ſhall, at leaſt, d 
it when I next reply to Dr. Horſley, which 
I hope will not be at a diſtant period. lu 
the mean time, 1 will, in return, hart 
that confidence in my readers, that they 
will not be much moved by any future re- 
preſentations of Mr. Badcock, unleſs the) 
be more ſpecious, and more impoſing, that 

thoſe which I have already ſhewn to be 
merely ſo. 
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Had not intended to have taken any notice of 
the Monthly Review of my Letters to Dr. 
Horſley, ſeeing nothing in it that, in the ſmalleſt 
degree, affected my argument, or that was, on 
any other account, worthy of notice : but finding 
ſome perſons (though ſufficiently ſenſible of the 
malevolence with which the charges againſt me 
re urged) rather ſtaggered with the extreme Bgld 
neſs of the aſſertions, and thoſe more than imply- 
ing a charge of the groſſeſt unfairneſs. and infin- 
cerity in my conduct, I have, at length, thought 
proper to make a few obſervations upon it. In 
doing this, I think myſelf authorized by the 
jature, and the almoſt a inſolence of the 
attack, in mentioning (what indeed is no ſecret) 
the name of the Reviewer, viz. Mr. Samuel Bad- 
uk, a diſſenting miniſter at South Molton, in 
Devonſhire ;, as (without having directly or in- 
directly ſought for it) I have been informed ſince 
the publication of my Letters to Doctor Horſley. 
It was, indeed, mentioned to me before; but 
wien I conſidered our former friendſhip, I did 
not give any credit to the account, His own 
A 4 vanity, 
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vanity, I preſume, on his imagined victory ove 
me, has led him to betray himſelf. As a writer, 
no man, I will venture to ſay, has been more 
obſervant of punctilio than I have been; by 
when a man's moral character is arraigned, as mine 
very materially is, in this publication, he certainly 
has a right to the name of his accuſer, if he ca 
come at it. Indeed, no man of honour will ad- 
vance ſuch a charge againſt another without, a 
the ſame time, giving his own name. Alſo, in 
referring to my former acquaintance with Mr, 
Badcock, I reveal no ſecret, for I believe it is 2 
generally known as Mr. Badcock himſelf is. 


J ſhall ſele& from this Review the moſt plau- 
fible, and the moſt confident of all the charges, 
as a ſpecimen of the reſt ; and let any impartial 
perſon, of competent knowledge of the ſubje&, 
judge between us. | 


REMARKS 


T 
o.N. THE 


MONTHLY REVIEW, 


34.0.5. 1:0... 
Of the Omiſſion of the Sentence in Tuſtin Martyr. 


HAD obſerved that Juſtin Martyr treats the 


unitarians of his age with great tenderneſs, at 


retics, with much aſperity ; ſaying, as the Reviewer 
quotes from, me, p. 61, © There ate two paſſages 
in this writer, in which he ſpeaks of þeretics 
e with great indignation ; but in both the paſ- 
« ſages he has evidently a view to the Gnoſtics only. 
He particularly mentions the Marcionites, the 
« Valentinians, the Baſilideans, and the Saturnia- 
* mans*, He ſays, they blaſphemed the Maker 
* of the world, and the God of Abraham, Iſaac, 


« and 


* *f Ker h)Aog dip OvorreTt (— and others under another 
name” —) follows in the original, though unnoticed in Dr. 
P.'s tran{lation, At the ſame time, we muſt obſerve, that 
Dr. P. has miſquoted the name of the laſt mentioned ſect, by 


copy- 


ct 


the ſame time that he treats thoſe whom he calls e- 
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and maintained, that after death the ſoul wen: 
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* and Jacob: that they denied the reſurrection, 


© immediately to Heaven. Had he conſidered 
„ the Unitarians, with whom he appears to haye 
© been well acquainted, as Heretics, would he not 
% have mentioned, or alluded to their tenets alſo 
6c in thoſe paſſages, in which he ſpeaks, and 
e pretty largely, of the Chriſtian Heretics in 
general? It is impoſſible, I ſhould think, 
* to read thoſe paſſages as they ſtand in the ori. 
te cinal, introduced as a fulfilment of our Se- 
te yiour's prophecy, that there ſhould be falſe 
cc Chriſts and falſe prophets, who ſhould deceive 
© many: and not be ſatisfied that, like the apolil: 
« John, Juſtin Martyr had no idea of there being 
c any Heretics in the Chriſtian church in his 
tc time, beſides the Gnoſtics.“ A 


On this the Reviewer remarks as follows : © As 
Tuſtin is much connected with our controverly 
with Dr. Prieſtley, we hope Dr. Horſley will ex- 
cuſe us for anticipating a remark which we are 
perſuaded he would of neceſſity make on this 
paſſage. The remark might be extended much 
farther, with a long retinue of exclamations, but 
our limits oblige us to be as brief as poſſible.— 
In general, then, we make no ſcruple of affert- 


copying from the Latin verſion, inſtead of the original Greek, 
where it is E&]epri>cavor, Saturniliani. 
This I ſuppoſe was meant to inſinuate that I do not, perhaps 


| that I cannot, read Greek. It would, however, have been pe- 


dantry to uſe the term Saturnilus, Saturninus being much more 
common both with the ancients and moderns, 


ing: 


* 
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ing, in the moſt direct and unqualified language 
(for Dr. Prieſtley deſires us to uſe no ceremony) 
that in the above repreſentation of Juſtin's ſenti- 
ments, we meet with the moſt flagrant and unac- 
countable mutilation of a plain paſſage, that the 
diſingenuity of a controvertiſt, who is determined 
to © keep it up, per fas et nefas, ever preſented us 
with. We beg the reader to turn back to Dr. 
Prieſtiey*s quotation from Juſtin, and compare 
his tranſlation with the original. He (i. e. Juſtin) 
ſays, They blaſpheme the Maker of the world, 
and the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob.“ 
Now, this is ſo put, as to convey to the Engliſh 
reader, or the unlearned (for whom Dr. Prieſtley 
appears chiefly to write, - but how came he to 
forget that he was writing zo Dr. Horſley ?)—the 
tranſlation is ſo managed as to convey no idea of 
diſtinction in Juſtin's mind, between the Maker 
of the world, and the God of Abraham, Iſaac, and 
Jacob. For the ſake both of the learned and un- 
icarned, we will tranſcribe the original paſſage, 
and annex to it a hteral tranſlation. Aa: yup x2)? 
a).cy TpoTel Mimi i Toy ao To! ar KAT TON va” 
avis mpoonſevorerey 2gvatofacr XPISTON 4; Toy Ocor ARE H, 
Y Ioe4z ꝙ Taro, Iifarzuorr. i. e. Others, upon 
another plan, teach {| heir followers] to blaſpheme 
the Maker of the univerſe, AND HIM who was 
before ſpoken of as coming from him, even be 
who was the CHRIST, and the God of Abraham, 
Iſaac, and Jacob.” Now, to prove even beyond 
the poſſibility of diſpute or evaſion, that by the 
God of Abraham, &c. Juſtin meant Chriſt (to ſay 
nothing of the independent evidence ariſing from 


the 
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the paſſage) we refer the reader to his celebrated 
Apology to the Emperor Antoninus Pius . [Thitl. 
by's edit. pag. 93, 94. ] in which this expreſſion 
is not only applied to Chriſt alluſively, but even 
vindicated as his own appropriate and diſting 
character. After quoting the paſſage, Exod. iii 
2, &c. at full, Juſtin ſays, * Theſe words were ut. 
tered purpoſely with a deſign to prove, that the 
Son of God, and his Meſſenger, is Jeſus Chriſt; 
who was the pre-exiſtent Logos; and who ſome- 
times appeared in the form of fire, ſometimes in 
the ſimilitude of angels, &c. &c.“ Immediately 
after he blames, in very ſeyere language, the 
ce ſenſeleſs Jes“ (aronſoi Ind et] for affirming that 
theſe Words were ſpoken by the Maker of the univerſe, 
Would he not have ſaid the ſame of an Ebionite, 
who, like theſe infatuated eus, muſt, on the prin- 
ciples of his own creed, have denied the applica- 
tion of theſe words to Chriſt ? (See alſo the Dial. 
with Trypho. p. 300. 408. and elſewhere.” 


<« Dr. Prieſtley ſomewhere ſpeaks of Dr. Horſley's 
difingenuity* in concealment; can he point out any 
thing like this? He ſomewhere ſays, that the 


* This is an exaggeration of my language. What I ſaid was 
s not perfectly ingenuous, which, when the paſſage is conſulted, 
no perſon can ſay was harſh or improper. See Letters, &c. p. 13. 
Whereas Dr. Horſley has charged me with ſeveral inſtances 
of groſs diſingenuity, and all of them manifeſtly unjuſt, 
Among other things, he charged me with wilfully miſquot- 
ing the common Engliſh tranſlation of the bible. A thing 
ſo groſs as this, would certainly have been cenſured in an im- 
partial review——This, however, Mr. Badcock did not cenſure, 


Monthly 
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Monthly Reviewer Writes in a ſpecious and impoſing 
manner. We aſk, in our turn, who tranſlates ſo? 
Can he caſt the ſtone who harh (to all appearance 
purpoſely) left out a whole member of a ſentence; 
and that too a moſt eſſential one; and by artfully 
dropping the middle part of it, hath entirely miſap- 
plied the concluſion? - We are afraid that his 
very Vindicator cannot excuſe him, even on the 
ſcore of what he calls the Doctor's © rapid glances.” 
But rapid glances, though they ſuit a poer's eye in 
a fine frenzy rolling, do not well agree with the 
ſober and ſteady obſervation of an hiftorian.” 


This is the whole of Mr. Badcock's remark 
on the paſſage; and I think it is hardly poſſible 
for the heat of controverſy to carry any man far- 
ther than this. The whole of it, however, is an- 
ſwered at once, by obſerving, that it is to no ſort 
of purpoſe who it was that Juſtin meant by the 
God of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob (which Mr. 
Badcock may find in my own Hiſtory, and which 
no perſon who knows any thing of Juſtin can be 
ignorant of) but who it was that the heretics he is 
ipeaking of meant by the perſon ſo deſcribed, and 
whom they meant to blaſpheme ; and this certainly 
was not 7eſus Chriſt, but another being, the ſuppoſed 
maker of the world, the author of the Jewiſh dil- 
penſation, and the introducer of much evil, which, 
they ſaid, Chriſt was ſent to rectify. They were, 
therefore, the Gnoſtics only, and not anitarian chriſ- 
lians that he was reſlecting upon, or alluding to; 
and this is the only circumſtance on which my 
Inference was founded. 


The 
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The omiſſion Mr. Badcock ſpeaks of, was made 
merely to ſhorten a long greek quotation, withou 
kaving out any thing that could affect the ſenſe 
That by the 97.4 Juſtin could not mean any other 
kind of people beſides thoſe he had ſpoken of be- 
fore, is evident from his uſing the particle 9%, for, 
In this connection, I maintain that xo: yap xa] any 
Toer, &c. can bear no other ſenſe than, For one 
of them (viz. of thoſe mentioned, or alluded to 
before, and alſo mentioned by name immediately af- 
terwards) blaſpheme the maker of the world, Sc. in in 
way, and others in another; and will by no means 
bear to be tranſlated as Mr. Badcock does, Others 
upon another pian, &c. For this I am willing to 


appeal to any perſon whq has the leaſt pretenſions 


to a knowledge of the Greek idiom. Had Juſtin 


faid awards, but, inſtead of «,, for, there 


would have been ſome ſlight colour for Mr. Bad- 
cock's conſtruction of the paſſage; but at preſent 
there is not a ſhadow of pretence, either from the 
phraſeology, or the general ſenſe of the paſſage, in 
his favour. 


That Mr. Badcock ſhould not have been able 
to underſtand the Greek of Juſtin is the more ex- 
traordinary, as the idiom of the Latin tongue is 
the very ſame with that of the Greek in this reſpect, 
If he will only look into Ainſworth's Dictionary, 
he will ſce Alius alio modo. Cicero—rendered ont 
after one ſort, another after another. 


If Mr. Badcock really thinks that theſe blaf- 


phemers of he maker of the world were perlons 
| ; who 


"x a £©s. oo ...y fm - wat eos 
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ho blaſphemed Jeſus Chrift, by lowering him to 
the condition of a man, and not the Gnoſtics, of 
whom there were many diſtinctions, as Juſtin had 
juſt obſerved (and who therefore blaſphemed him, 
ſome in one way, and ſome in another) he is as ig- 
norant of Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, as he appears to 
be of Greek. I will venture to ſay, he has not, as 
he pretends, anticipated Dr. Horſley in his criti- 
ciſm, and I am willing to appeal to Dr. Horfley 


af- himſelf for it. If the deciſion be in my favour 
one (of which there can be no doubt) I ſhall require of 
ans Mr. Badcock an acknowledgment as public as his 
bers offence, and as full as it is heinous. 

to 8 | 
py | Writing in the circumſtances in which I do, and 
iſtin inviting criticiſm from all quarters, if I had had 
here no principle of integrity at all, I certainly ſhould 
ad- not have concealed any thing that I muſt have 
ſent known my adverſary could not poſſibly overlook. 
the The omiſſion, therefore, could not, at moſt, have 


veen any thing more than either an inadvertence, 
or have ariſen from a miſunderſtanding of the paſ- 
ſage and its importance, which a generous adverſary 


able would have treated with tenderneſs. 

e ex- | | 

ue is To ſhew more diſtinctly the nature of this 
ſpect. omiſſion, on which Mr. Badcock has declaimed ſo 
naty, Wl <opiouſly, I ſhall tranſlate the whole paſſage, diſtin- 


guſhing the words omitted; by which it will be 
(cen, that I could not mean any thing by the omiſſion, 
but to ſave myſelf the trouble of writing ſo much 
Greek, Mr. Badcock has alſo made ſeveral omil- 


ſions, 
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ſions, I preſume, for the ſame reafon, in the extras 
from my letters, p. 4. 


e There are, and have been, many perſons who, 
pretending to be chriſtians, have taught to ſay and 
to do atheiſtical and blaſphemous things, and they 
are denominated by us from the names of the per. 
ſons whoſe doctrines they hold (For ſome of them bla. 
pheme the maker of the univerſe, and him who was hy 
him foretold to come as theChriſt, and the God of Abra. 
ham, Iſaac, and Jacob*, in one way, and others in 
another) with whom we have no communication; 
knowing them to be atheiſtical, wicked, and impi. 
ous perſons; who, inſtead of reverencing Jeſus, con- 
feſs him in name only. They call themſelves chrif- 
tians, in the ſame manner as thoſe among the hea- 
thens inſcribe the name of God on the works of 
their own hands, and defile themſelves with wicked 
and atheiſtical rites. Some of them are called Mar- 
cionites, ſome Valentinians, ſome Baſilideans, ſome 


It is really ſomething extraordinary, that this opinion of 
Juſtin Martyr's, that Chriſt was the medium of all the divine 
communications to mankind under the old teſtament diſpenſa- 
tion, ſhould have been fo readily received, and have ſpread ſo 
generally as it did, when it not only has no countenance from 
ſcripture, but is expreſsly contradiQted by the author of the 
Epiſtle to the Hebrews, in Heb. i. 1. God, who, at ſundry times, 
and in divers manners, ſhale in lime paſt unto the fathers, by the pro- 
phets, has in theſe laſt days ſpoken unto us by his ſon. Again, chap. 
il. 2, 3. If the word ſpoken by angels was fledfaſt, &c. how ſhall we 
eſcape, if we neglect ſo great ſalvation ; which at the firſt began io be 
ſpoken by the Lord. What can be more evident than that the 
writer of this epiſtle had no idea of God having ſpoken to 
mankind by his fon before the time of the goſpel, ? 


Saturnianians, 
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c:turnianians, and others go by other names, each 
their peculiar tenets z in the ſame manner as 
hoſe who addict themſelves to philoſophy are de- 


from 


ho, nominated from the founders of their reſpective 
nd (.&ts, And, as I have ſaid, Jeſus, knowing what 
ley would come to paſs after his death, foretold that 
* here would be ſuch men among his followers.“ 

af. IF | 
1 A man Who can fancy there is a reference to 


any other perſons than the Gnaſtics in this pailage, 
may fancy that he finds the deteſted unitariuns in 


Quixote, he may take a windmill for a giant. For 


on- | 

nf Gnoſtics was as great as this. Their opinions are 
ea- generally ſpoken of as two oppoſite hereſies. 

of | 

ted 


c oe EM 
Of the Creed of 7 ertullian. 


nof 


nſa- 
d ſo 
rom 


the 


„% IV), {5 | | | x 

II will be no leſs eaſy for me to ſhew the ex- 
treme weakneſs, or unfairneſs of Mr. Badcock's 

obſervations with reſpect to the creed, which he 

quotes from Tertullian, and which he ſuppoles I 

purpoſely kept owt of ſight ; ſaying; p. 60, Few, 

are ſo very courageous as to put ſuch a weapon 


we 


{o be 
the 


a to | 
« liſh them.“ 


B Without 


any other page of the ſame author; or, like Don 


the difference between the ancient unitarians and the 


* in the hand of an adverſary, as threatens to demo- 
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\ Without, retorting this obſervation on Mr. Bad. 
cock himlelt, 1 ſhall obſerve, that in the trcatiſe 
De Preſcriptione, &c. from which Mr. Badcock 
quotes the | regula fidei, Tertullian is evidently 
giving bis own gloſs, or interpretation, of the creed, 
and not the creed itſelf, as delivered to the Cate- 
chumens. In writing this work, h s great ohject 
was the Gzoſtics, and therefore his glols is directed 
altogether againſt them, and dots not reſpect the 
Unitarians at all; as, indeed, the very firſt article 
(omitted by Mr. Badcock) ſhows. Kegula fidei— 
gua creditur unum amnind deum eſſe, nec alium 
præler mundi canditorem, qui univerſa de nihilo pro- 
duxerit, c. i. e. by which: we art (taught: to 
& believe that there is but one God, and this no other 
than the maker of the world,” who produced every 
<« thing out of nothing, by his own word, then firſt 
ce ſent down, that that word was called his ſon, 
« that he appeared variouſly in the name (i. e. in 
ce the character) of God, to the Patriarchs, that be 
« was afterwards conveyed, by thq ſpirit and power 
* of God the Father, into the virgin Mary; that be 
<« was made fleſh in her womb, and from ber (egiſſt 
perhaps exiſſe) appeared in the perſon of Feſus 
* Chriſt, that he thence preached a new law, and 
% new promiſe. of the SORT of heaven, dec. 


Al this is ici 4 OE and not a fimplt 
creed. Whereas, in the treatiſe de Velandis V irginibus, 
from which I have quoted the Greed, he is not 
oppoſing orthodoxy to heterodoxy, but faith to 
practice, and was therefore much more OY to 


4 
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give the ſimple ereed, as it was delivered to tlie 
Catechumens in his day. Accordingly, it is nearly the 


' fame that is now generally received. Let the fout 


ancient copies of the'creed, viz. the Vulgar, that of 
Aquileia, the Oriental, and the Roman be compared, 
as they are done by Dupin (Eccleſ. hiſt. vol. i. 
p. 12) and it will be ſeen ts none of them contain 
any ſuch articles as thoſe in Tertullian's gloſs. If 
thoſe articles ever made a proper part of the creed, 
how came they to be ven." ml boner. to be 
found n Where elſe — 1 0 0 19'% 
That Mr. W das On at 

object and. real meaning of what he has given as 
the creed in the time of Tertullian, and that it 
refers to the Gnoſtics only, is evident from every 
article relating to God and Chriſt in it. The 
Gnoſtics maintained that the Supreme Being him- 
ſelf, the Father of Jeſus Chriſt, did not make the 
world, but that it was the work of a different 
being, the ſame that appeared to the patriarchs 
and prophets, but entirely different from the 
Chrift?-' On the contrary, all the articles above 
recked from Tertullian's gloſs upon the creed, 
are oNdtently intended to expreſs, that the imme- 
diate thaker of the world, the logos, or verbum 
dei, was the ſame perſon that appeared to the 


patriarchs and rann and was * afterwards 


the Chriſt. 


It appears to me (but 1 an the conjefinre 


to the learned) that the Gnoſtics, who. gave ſo 
0s. „ 
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Without xctorting this obſervation on Mr. Bad. 
cock himlelt, 1 ſhall obſerve, that in the trcatiſe 
De Preſcriptione, &c. from which Mr. Badcock 
quotes the regula fidei, Tertullian is (evidently 
giving bis own gloſs, or interpretation, of the creed, 
and not the creed itſelf, as delivered: to the Cate- 
chumens. In writing this work, h s great object 
was the Gnoſtics, and therefore his gloſs is directed 
altogether againſt them, and does nor reſpect the 
Unitarians at all; as, indeed, the very firſt article 
(omitted by Mr. Badcock) ſhows. Regula fidei 
gua creditur unum omnino deum eſſe, nec alium 
Preter mundi canditorem, qui univerſa de mhilo pro- 
duxerit, c. i. e. by which. we are taugbt 10 
& believe that there is but one God, and this no other 
© than the maker of the warld,, who produced every 


<« thing out of nothing, by his own word, then firſt © 
ce ſent down, that that word was called bis ſon, 


« that he appeared varioufly in the name (i. e. in 
the character) of God, to the Patriarchs, that be 
« was afterwards conveyed, by the ſpirit and power 
* of God the Father, into the virgin Mary; that be 
<« was made fleſb in her womb, and from ber (exiſſt 
e perhaps exiſſe) appeared in the perſon of Feſus 
&* Chriſt, that he thence preached a new lam, and 
ea new promiſe of the Lot of beaven, &c." 


- Al this is Sich 4 gloſs, and not u  fimpl 
creed. Whereas, in the treatiſe de Velandis F irginibus, 
from which I have quoted the Greed, he is not 
oppoſing oribodoxy to heterodoxy, but faith to 
practice, and was therefore much more likely to 

| | give 
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give the ſimple  erted; as it was delivered to tlie 
Catechumens in his day. Accordingly, it is nearly the 
ame that is now generally received. Let the four 
ancient copies of the creed, viz. the Vulgar, that of 
Aquileia, the Oriental, and the Roman be compared, 

as they are done by Dupin (Eccleſ. hiſt. vol. i. 
p. 12) and it will be ſeen that none of them contain 


any ſuch articles as thoſe in Tertullian's gloſs. If 


thoſe articles ever made a proper part of the creed, 


how came they to be n hrs A to be 
found no where elſe yo 1 a 


That Mr. des hte ere . this 
object and. real meaning of what he has given as 
the creed in the time of Tertullian, and that it 
refers to the Gnoſtics only, is evident from every 
article relating to God and Chriſt in it. The 
Gnoſtics maintained that the Supreme Being him- 
ſelf, the Father of Jeſus Chriſt, did not make the 
world, but that it was the work of a different 
being, the ſame that appeared to the patriarchs 
and prophets, but entirely different from the 


Chrift?-' On the contrary, all the articles above 
recedꝭ from Tertullian's gloſs upon the creed, 


are oNtfently intended to expreſs, that the imme- 
diate taker of the world, the logos, or verbum 
dei, was the ſame perſon that appeared to the 
patriarchs and Wannen and was * afterwards 
the Chriſt. 


It appears to me {but I a the conjebigre 


to the learned) that the Gnoſtics, who gave ſo 
| n mch 
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much alarm to the primitive Chriſtians, had ad- 
vanced ſo many ſpecious arguments, to prove 
that the Supreme Being himſelf was not-the im- 
mediate. maker. of the world, and the author of 
the Jewiſh. diſpenſation, that the orthodox were: 
in fact, ſtaggered by them; and ſo far conceded 
to them, as to content themſelves with: main- 
taining that the being who made the world, and 
who appeared to the patriarchs and prophets, 
though not the ſupreme God himſelf, was the 
word, or power, of that God perſonified; ſo a 
to become a ſecond God, really different from the 
firſt; taking advantage of ſome expreſſions in the 
old teſtament, and alſo of the language of John 
in the introduction to his goſpel. For of the 
ſame logos, or word, which John perſonified figu- 
ratively (as wiſdom is perſonified in the bock of 
Proverbs) they made a real and permanent perſen. 
Gnoſticiſm, therefore, as well as Platoniſm,, was 
a great means of eſtabliſhing the doctrine of the 
per ſanification of the logos, which was the firſt ſtep 
towards the modern Athanaſian doctrine of the 


trinity. In fact, the orthodox, uſed many of the 


ſame arguments with the Gnoſtics, to prove that 
the Supreme God himſelf was not bene 


appeared to the patriarchs, &c. 


On the. whole, it muſt, 1 think, be evident to 
the impartial reader, that the proper creed in the 


time of Tertullian was that which I produced 
from him as ſuch in my Letters 1 Dr. Horſley, 


p. 283 * which Mr. Badcock has pro- 


duced 
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duced expreſſes no more than Tertullian's own 
faith, which is not the queſtion in debate. In- 
deed, how could Tertullian confider that às the 
eſtabliſhed creed aſſented to by every catechumen, 
which, according to his own account, was not 
believed by thoſe Fahom he (out of comempt, Mr. 
Badcock will ſay) n as the major part of 
chriſtians 1 in Ns | time? pO 


+4 


"% If if, ee e 
Eg: Articles. f 


Am tet waiver few al fpecimenticf Ke 
L Badcock's mode of reviewing, and thall begin 
b extraordinary rematks on th: manner 
a which I have reared * 


5. 59. 


* With reſpect to the ſuffrage of Euſebius to the 
* orthodoxy of the primitive church, and particularly 
v of The biſhops of Jeruſalem, towards the cloſe of 
the apoſtolic age; a ſuffrage fo full and exphar, 
that it has been deemed a deciſive argument 
againſt Dr. Prieſtley's hypotheſis (viz. that be 
ftrimitive Fewiſb church, and its bifbops, were pure 
4 * Eionites) with reſpect to this teſtimony, we-fay: 
tde Doctor could only find one . of getting 
ad of it.“ ©. It is not,“ ſays he, © to be re- 


B 3 „ garded. 
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40 ko What a prodigious enn this ſhort 
« and compenglous. method of deciſion. gives 3 
« man over his opponent! It ſaves all the needles 
&« expence of criticiſm, It ſerves inſtead of a thou. 
75 ſand arguments, and it has the ſingular felicity 
« of being tholerees Pp all FePIy:,.; 7 


After reading this, any Pan would 1 
imagine, that I had given 0 reaſon at all why | 
thought that the aſſertion of Euſebius was not to 
be regarded, whereas I immediately ſubjoin ſuch 
reaſons as I deemed ſufficient; obſerving, that the 
facts which he himſelf records, are inconſiſtent with 
it“. The Reviewer has not even quoted the whole 
ſentence, which ends thus, © it is not to be regard- 
ed, unleſs they bring ſome. ſufficient proof of 
e their aſſertion.” I am truly aſhamed to point 
out inſtances of ſuch groſs: diſingenuity, even i 
an adverſary, and one who «pretends that he ba 
given the very pit h and marrow, p. 6g, of my urgu- 
ments. After this with what face can Mr. 8 
charge any writer with concealments!| 0; 


Dr. Horſley: having charged me with borrowing 
from D. Zuicker, whoſe name I had not heard til 
; ſaw it in his Charge, Mr. Badcock ſays, p:158, 
. Dr. Horſiey did not happen to hit upon the right 
10 author.“ Then let Dr. "Horſley and Mr. Bad- 
cock gueſs: again. As all my arguments muft be 
Holen from fome panes or wy "0 way 19 7 
mu be right us haſt | 
38 * see ln bin olg, p. 24s. . 
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After this, it cannot, ſurely, be neceſſary to note 


any other article in this Review, every one of which 
diſcovers nearly equal-- ignorance, or 2 > 


Mr. Badcock calls upon me to give a fair and. 


ingenuous anſwer to his former animadverſſons. I. 


reply that, beſides my own fair propoſal, by which, 
[ fill abide, and which will require no more room 
in the article of Correſpondence, than is frequently 
given to others (not to ſay that their having made. 
my caſe a ſingular one, gives me a claim to peculiar 
privileges) I have, directly or indirectly, noticed, 
every thing in it, that I thought, worth notice, in 
my Letters to Dr. Horfley. He, as a Reviewer, has: 
n unſpeakable advantage with reſpect to publication. 
My confidence, however, is in the goodneſs of my. 
cauſe, and in time; which, I doubt not, will do me 
anple juſtice... 


Two articles on which Mr. Badcock himſelf laid 
the moſt ſtreſs at firſt, I particularly noticed in the 
Piſtſcrips of my Letters to Dr. Harlley. One of 
lizm related to a ſtrong inſinuation againſt my in- 
zrity, in conſequence of his own miſconſtruction 
of a plain ſentence of mine, He had defended his. 
nilconſtruction after its being particularly pointed 
aut to him; but being ca leck to look at it @ third. 
line, he has, at length, given it up, and aſked my 
pardon ; ſo that my integrity has had an efcape for 
this time. This, it is to be obſerved, relates to the 
lreateſt oljection he had againſt my Hiſtory, He 


Ipladz in his excuſe, that my expreſſion was eguivo- 
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cally warded; whereas it is not poſſible to put any + 


other conſtruction upon it, and I am not capable 
of exprefling my ſelf with greater clearneſs. 


If Mr. Badcock fails ſo much with reſpect to 
Plain Engliſh, it is no wonder that (through his ex- 
tteme Precipirancy, 1 ſuppoſe) he ſhould make mi. 
takes in Latin and Greek. 1 have ſufficiently conſider- 
ed what he firſt called a frong reaſon for a materiil 
difference between tlie Nazarenes and the Ebionites, 
what he afterwards called a conjecture, and now calls 
a demonſtration ; but J do not think it worth my 
_ while to Thew the extreme futility of it. To ſuch 
demonſtrations as theſe, i ſhall content myſelf with 
ſaying, Valeant quantum valere poſſunt. If Dr. Horl: 
ley chuſes this ground, I ſhall meet him upon it 
and ſ peak fully _ + "a | 


Ts ONCLUSI 0 N. 


1 Cannat ſay that I can intirely ſatisfy myſelf with 
reſpect to the cauſe (and every felt mult have 1 
cauſe) ol the extreme virulence with which Mr. 
| Badcack began, and now continues, to urge this 
attack upon me, ſo totally unprepared as he evi- 
dently is ta diſcuſs topics of this nature. 


IJ own I ſometimes read his fork letters to me 
with peculiar emotion, and am ready to think this 


8 > whole 
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whole buſineſs a dream; ſo unwilling am I to be- 
licve that any perſon who once profeſſed himſelf 
ſo much attached to me, can be ſo much at enmity 
with me, as he now appears to be. Far am I from 
wiſhing that truth ſhould ever be ſacrificed to 
friendſhip, or any other conſideration. I have 
hewn an example of the contrary myſelf, in my 
controverſy with Dr. Price, but Mr. Badcock's 
ſituation with reſpect to me ſhould have led him 
to adopt a more decent mode of oppoſition. 


Time was, when, if it had been foretold to Mr. 
Badcock, that he would ever do what he now has 


done, he would, I am confident, have replied as 


Hazael did to the prophet, ** }bat, is thy ſervant 
a dog, that he ſhould do this thing? But as Hazael 
did not then know that he would become &ing of 


ria, ſo neither did Mr. Badcock foreſee chat he 


would ever be a Monthly Reviewer. 


The eduor of the Monthly Review ſhould be cau- 
tious how he ſuffers his writers to ſport with men's 


characters; for himſelf, as publiſher, is anſwerable 


tor it. He may not be a judge in matters of litera- 
jure, and therefore he may be deceived by recom- 
mendations, and by perſons who give themſelves 
airs, as men of deep learning; but every man may 
ſee what kind of reflections affect maral character, 
and all know that this is a ſacred thing. Mr. 
Griffiths may not have much knowledge of 
greek, and therefore would never ſuſpect, that 


he who, with ſo much inſolence, treated my Vin- 
dicator with the appellation of IsrE GR cus, 


ſhould, 
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ſnould, make the miſtake that he has done with 
reſpect to Greek; but having ſome knowledge of 
me, he ſhould not have inſerted ſuch” refle&ions 
as the preſent Revie:v contains, at leaſt without 
. conſulting other perſons beſides a profeſſed oppon- 
ent. He will hardly be able to juſtify himſelf to the 
public, not for employing a man ſo-unqua'ified as 
Mr. Badcock is (I mean with reſpect to the ſubject 
of the preſent controverſy, in which I do not find 
that his reading has extended much farther than 
Biſhop Bull) but for ſuffering ſuch groſs abuſe 
of a perſon that he muſt know. could not de- 
ſerve it. 


As to what he promiſes with reſpe& to my fu 
ture publications, I preſume that no perſon, about 
whoſe good opinion I can ever be folicitous, will 
take a character of any performance of mine, or of any 
thing that relates to me, from a profeſſed adverſary. 
Dr. Horſley's charge, a work full of the higheſt 
orthodoxy (ſuch as certainly would not have paſſed 
without cenſure in this Review ſome years ago) 
has been recommended with unqualified applauſe, 
and a careful ſelection has been made from it of 
almoſt every thing in it that is either ſpecious in 
itſelf, or contemptuous with reſpect to me. For 
this, I am pretty confident, Dr. Horſley will not 
now thank them; as by this time, I doubt not, he 
is himſelf aſhamed of the paſſages they have quoted. 
My friend, Mr. Lindſey, has, in ſeveral publications, 
largely inſiſted upon tbe, unitarianiſm. of the primi- 
tive chriſtian, church (the very ſame thing that has 
rouſed all the rage of the preſent mn, 

che 
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the leaſt note of Gewebes from his aer 
ceſſors. N 1 1 5 
I am now KR Dr. Horſley's reply, and 
| ſhall be much diſappointed if it be not more 
guarded and temperate than his laſt work; ſo that I 


hope we ſhall proceed in a calm diſcuſſion of the ſe- 


nous queſtion that is before the public. I alſo ear- 
neſtly wiſh to engage ſome learned Arian in this diſ- 
cuſſion, as Iam deſirous to write with the fulleſt in- 
formation; - and - with che greateſt impartiality on 
the ſubject. 


At 1 1 am well aware that a great majority 
of learned men are againſt me; but I already per. 


ceive that the minority is increaſing, and in time [ 


doubt not the majority will be with me. Not that 
can ever promiſe myſelf to ſatisfy every body.. 


Many perſons, much ſuperior to myſelf, will remain 
unconvinced; as indeed many yet do with reſpect to 


tranſubſtantiation. But the time will certainly come, 
when all prejudice will gen way to the evidence of 


tru th. 


T have much new evidence to produce, as well 
as many confirmations of that which I have al- 
ready laid before the public, and I wiſh to have every. 
part of it thoroughly and publicly diſcuſſed. Mr. 
Badcock calls me 4 diſappointed and mortified au- 


thor. How a man really feels, is beſt perceived by 


the temper with which he writes, and not by his own: 
declarations, or thoſe of others for him; and it is 
much too ſoon to uſe any language of this kind. 
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The controverſy is but juſt opened, and will probs. 
bly continue a long time; and we may then ſte who 
are the mortified and diſappointed writers. 


When read the various modes of ſelf-compla 
cent exultation, in which Mr. Badcock, and Dr. 
Horſley alſo, inſult over me, as over a 'man'whom 
they have completely confuted and filenced, I faney 
myſelf to be in the caſe of the Iriſhtnan who talked 
of hearing his own funeral ſermon. But I would 
ad viſe thele two antagoniſts of mine to take a leſſon 
trom Æſop, and not to fell the ſkin of the bear, 
till they have diſpatched him, and indeed not till 
they have the evidence of other eyes than their on 
that he is actually dead. I am not, like Partridge, 
fo unreaſonable as to expect to be an'evidence for 
my own exiſtence ; but let it be decided by a fair 
Jury, whether I be alive, or dead, 


For my part, I ſhall ſteadily die my na 
and I have experience enough in theſe matters to be 
able to confide in my own temper, ſo as to avail 
myſelf of all the new light that ſhall be thrown upon 
the ſubject, and to correct my own obſervations, 
as far as I ſhall ſee reaſon ſo to do. I may be de- 


ceived myſelf ; but I believe that even my adverſa- 
ries (except Mr. Badcock) will not think 1 ſhall 


+ 


knowingly contribute to deceive others. [4.1 


jw, FE BAB FF) 


There are not many perſons, I hope, who will 
think of me as Mr. Badcock does, page 63, 
„Though it may be poſſible for any man to 
« make a miſtake (eſpecially when he rapidly. 
« glances over a pailage) yet to perſevere in it 
« after 
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« after it has been pointed out, ſeems reſerved 
« to be the diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of Dr. 
« Prieſtley.” He fhould not, however, have 
jd this in the fame publication in which he 


acknowledges that he himſelf had done the ſame. 


thing, and that he did not fee his miſtake till it 
had been pointed out to him @ 7hird time. 


Mr. Badcock might have animadverted upon 


my miſtakes, real or ſuppoled, with as much ſe- 
verity as he had pleaſed, I ſhould not have been 


much affected by his cenſures, perhaps, ſhould 


not have taken any farther notice of them; cer- 
tainly ſhould not have called upon him name, as 
[now do, if he had not repreſented me as a dio 
nan, wilfully perverting the meaning of the au- 
thors I quote, and determined to keep up this 
controverſy, as he ſays, per fas et nefas. I do 
not, however, think fo ill of him as not to hope, 

that, upon cooler reflection, he will be aſhamed 
of accuſations ſo. violent, and ſo Al- founded. Be 
this as it will, I cruſt that in this controverſy, and. 
in all my writings, as well as in my whole con- 


duct, I have reſpect to a higher tribunal than 


tither that of the Monthly Review, or that of the 
Public, | 
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HEN I wrote the preceding pamphlet, F 
really imagined that I muſt have omitted to 
gert the ſentence in Juſtin, which Mr. Badcoclt 
ks introduced with ſo much emphaſis ; whereas æ 
end has juſt. obſerved to me, that it ĩs intire and 
n its proper place, in my Letters to Dr. Horſtey, 
p.31. 1am therefore at a loſs how to expreſs. my 
contempt for the whole of this accuſation, or to 
pologize to the public for troubling them with'any 
defence at all. I did not pretend to-7rarfiate the 
whole of the pafſage, but only abridyed' it in the 
ext, giving it at full length in the margin, for the 
fake of the learned, whoſe attention: I muſt have 
viſned to draw to it. Little did I foreſee that it 
would be criticized by a perſon fo anleurneu, bor 
vith reſpect to the ſubject of which Juſtin was treat. 
ing, or the language in which he wrote, as Mr. Bad- 
cock appears to be. How could he imagine that 
any man, in his fenſes, ſhould intend ts_deceive 
won this plan. I muſt have been as filly as the 
bird that is ſaid to endeavour” to efcape by hiding 
is head, while its whole body was expoſed. 


need give no other proof of the wanton 


nd perſevering' raticour' of my quondam very 
great admirer Mr. Badcock, and likewiſe of the 
Ktual effef of his ſpecious and impoſing repre- 
kntations, than the extract which he himſelf has 
gven from @ letter of Mr. Wiſe, in the article 
vi Correſpondence, in the Review for February laſt. 

7 | | After 


* 6 


„ 


After replying to ſome objection, which this gent. 

man appears to have made to his tranſlation of the 
paſſage in Juſtin Martyr, he adds, We join very 
* ſincerely with our correſpondent in the folloy 
© ing exclamation :* © Pity it is that and writers 
e that poſſeſs the confidence of the public, ſhould 
« be fo aſtoniſhingly unſkilful as they are, for me 
te of reputation; and ſo ſhamefully diſingenuous i 
c conveying to the public the ſentiments of the 
4 ancients. 


Now what occaſion was there to quote the latte 
part of this letter, which I dare ſay was not intended 
for publication, when the Review of my work va 
cloſed ? In this manner, by means of Correſpun- 
dence, real or pretended, Mr. Badcock may go 0 
to exhibit me as an example of igzorance and d 
ingenuous conduct, as far as the Review circulates 


and as long as he himſelf ſhall think proper. 


VR, 


I wiſh, however, that this Mr. Wiſe would 
not be quite ſo haſty in deciding againſt a ch 
rater, which, by his own account, has hither 
been fair and irreproachable. Great ignorance (0 
great inattention) is certainly chargeable to one ol 
us; but let us both have a full hearing, and eſpe 
cially Mr. Badcock himſelf, in reply to this, be 
fore it be abſolutely decided with which of us 
lies. I ſhall be glad if he be able to make a bettet 
apology tor himſelf than I can JET ſee to be an 


BinMiNGHAM, March 6, 1786. 
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fon which I have entered into, of the 
hiſtorical evidence of the doctrine of the 
primitive ages concerning the perſon of 
Chriſt, has not taken the amicable turn that 
I propoſed, and of which I gave a ſpecimen. 
in my former ſeries of Letters ta Dr. 


Horſley. Thoſe were ſtrictly. argumenta- 


tive, and likewiſe uniformly reſpectful. But 
as bis Letters, in anſwer to me, are written 
in a ſtyle that is far from correſponding to 
mine, as the reader muſt perceive in every 
page, to reply to him in the ſame reſpectful 


manner in which I firſt wrote, would have | 


been unnatural and abſurd. In the preſent 
publication, therefore, I have taken the li- 
berty to treat him with more freedom. 
A As 


AM truly concerned, that the diſcuſ- 
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As he has declared that he will make no 
farther reply to me, I imagine that this 
publication will cloſe the preſent contro- 


verſy ; and I hope it will not have been 
without its uſe, in promoting the cauſe of 


truth, though I am perſuaded it would have 
anſwered this end ſtill more effectually, if 
my propoſal of a perfectly amicable diſcuſ- 
Hon, and alſo that of bringing it to its proper 
termination, had been accepted, 


I am now proceeding with my larger 
Hiſtory of the ſtate of opinions concerning 
Chriſt in the primitive times. But to execute 
this work as I with to do it, and conſiſtently 
with my other engagements and purſuits, 
will require a confiderable time, hardly leſs 
than two or three years. Nor will my 
readers wonder at this, when I inform them, 
that I am determined to examine for myſelf 
every thing that has been written by any 
chriftian writer for the firſt five or fix cen- 
taries after Chriſt, with the ſingle view of 
collecting from them whatever I cari find 
to throw light on this particular ſubject. 
After this examination, in which I have 


already 


— -' 
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already made conſiderable progreſs, I ſhall 
carefully attend to whatever the moſt re- 
ſpectable modern writers have advanced on 
this ſubject; and I ſhall then compoſe the 
work with all the circumſpection that I am 
capable of; introducing into it any thing 
that I ſhall think proper from my different 
publications in this controverſy (which 1 
conſider as only anſwering a temporary pur- 
poſe) and then abandon it to the cenſures 
of my critics; and I hope there will not be 
wanting abler men than Dr. Horſley, to 
diſcover, and correct, whatever im perfections 
may, after all, be found in it. | 


I will not raſhly commit myſelf with 
reſpect to the iſſue of an enquiry of this 
extent, and that is not yet completed ; but 


I can aſſure my readers, that I ſee the moſt 


abundant cauſe to 'be ſatisfied with every 
thing of conſequence that I have advanced 
in this controverſy ; and that I am able to 
produce much additional evidence for every 
article of it, as well as a variety of other 
matter relating to the ſubject, which will 

| a 2 throw 
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throw light on the opinions, and turn of 
thinking, in early times. 


Among other particulars, I ſhall examine 
as thoroughly as I can, thoſe platonic no- 


tions concerning God, and the general 


ſyſtem of things, which prepared the way 
for the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt, 


and of the trinity ; ſhewing how they were 


underſtood, and how far they were adopted, 
by the chriſtian writers. In the mean 
time, having long given a good deal of at- 
tention to the ſubject, I will venture to ſay, 
that from what Dr. Horſley has dropped 
concerning Platoniſm, as well as from the 
admiration he has expreſſed of it, he under- 
ſtands very little of the matter. 


As I now conſider this controverſy as 
cloſed, it is probable that till my larger 
work be printed, the public will hear no 
more from me on this ſubjet, But if any 
thing more plauſible than has yet been 
urged ſhould appear, I ſhall have an oppor- 


tunity of noticing it in the Theological Re- 


Poſitory, 


3 


el 
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poſitory, which I hope ſoon to open again ; 


and if any perſon will give his name, and 
propoſe any difficulty whateyer relating to 
the preſent diſcuſſion, fo that I fhall fee rea- 
ſon to think that it proceeds from a love of 
truth, and a deſire of information, I here 
promiſe that I will ſpeak fully to it, and I 
ſhall be as explicit as I pofſibly can. But 
to be more ſo than I have hitherto been, is 
impoſſible. Such as I have been, the public 
ſhall always find me, I have no reſerve or 
concealment with reſpect to myſelf, and 1 
ſhall always endeavour to preſerve as much 


candour as poſſible with regard to others. 


But if I have been addicted to the artiſices and 
deceits that Dr, Horſley fo vehemently ac- 
cuſes me of, and if I have actually practiſed 
them to the age of fifty, I ſhall hardly lay 


them aſide now. Let the public, there 


fore, be upon their guard againſt me, and 
„watch me as narrowly” as he ſays, p. 
30, is neceſſary. Great changes i in character 
and habit ſeldom take place at my age. 


In this larger work, on which I am now 


. I find myſelf, in a great meaſure 
az | upon 
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upon new ground. At leaſt, I fee reaſon to 
think that it has never been ſufficiently ex. 
amined by any perſon who has had the 
ſame general views of things that I haye, 
Dr. Lardner, who was as much conver. 
ſant with the early chriſtian writers as per- 
haps any man whatever, and whoſe ſenti- 
ments on the ſubject of this controverſy 
were the ſame with mine, yet had another 
object in reading them. When I applied 
to him for ſome aſſiſtance, it was too near 
the cloſe of his life; and the few hints 
with which he did furniſh me, related 
wholly to the doctrine of atonement, on 
which he had before publiſhed a ſmall tract 
of mine. 


| Przipcovius wrote upon this ſubject, but 
what he has advanced is very ſhort, and very 
imperfect. What Zuicker did, I can only 
learn from Biſhop Bull, who had not ſeen 
all his works; but I ſuſpect that he was 
not maſter of all the evidence that may be 
procured from a careful reading of ancient 
writers, and a compariſon of the ſeveral cir- 
cumſtances to be collected from them; and 
1 it 
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it certainly requires no ſmall degree of 
patience, as well as judgment and ſagacity, 
to trace the real ſtate of the unitarian 
chriſtians in early times from the writings 


of their enemies only. For all their own 


writings are either groſſly interpolated, or 
have periſhed, except the Clementines,which 
is a work of great curiofity, and has not 
yet been ſufficiently conſidered. But a 
candid reader will make allowance for this 
great diſadvantage, which, as the hiſtorian 


of the unitarians, I muſt labour under. 


Who is there that will pretend to collect 
from the Roman hiſtorians only, a complete 
account of the affairs of the Carthaginiang, 
the maxims of their conduct, and the mo- 
tives of their public tranſactions, eſpecially 
in relation to thoſe things with reſpect to 
which we know that they mutually accuſed 
each other ? 


The Clementines (of which the Recogni- 
tions is little more than another edition) was 
probably written about the time of Juſtin 
Martyr. It is properly a theological romance, 
and a fine compoſition of its kind. The 

" author 
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author was perhaps too proud of his abili- 
ties as a writer; but his work is certainly 
ſuperior to any thing that is now extant of 
that age, the writings of Juſtin Martyr by 
no means excepted. It abounds with cu- 
rious circumſtances relating to the cuſtoms 
and opinions of the times; and on that 
account it is ſtrongly recommended by 
Cotelerius, the editor. He ſays, that 
« though it abounds with trifles and errors, 
cc which had their ſource in a half chriſtian 
« philoſophy, and hereſy, eſpecially: that 
« of the Ebionites, it may be read with 
« advantage, both on account of the ele- 
e gance of the ſtile, and the various learn- 
«© ing that it contains, and likewiſe for the 


e better underſtanding the doctrine of the 
5 firſt heretics *.“ 


It is remarkable, not only that the author 


of this work, writing in the names of Peter 


* Et vero quæ damus Clementina, licet angie. licet 


1— — 


« « 


erroribus ſcatent, a ſemichriſtiana philoſophia, et hzreh, 
præcipue Ebionitica, profectis, non ſine fructu tamen 
legentur, tum propter elegantiam ſermonis, tum mul. 
tiplicis doctrinæ cauſa, tum denique ad meliys cognol⸗ 
cenda primarum Hæreſion N Preface. 


and 


4 of 
* * 
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and Clement, makes them unitarians, but; 
that in a great variety of theological diſ- 


cuſſions upon nice ſubjects (in which every 


thing relating to the doctrine of the Gnoſ- 
tics, as it then ſtood, is minutely treated) 


there is no appearance of his having ſo 


much as heard of the doctrine of the per- 


ſoniſication of the Jogos, or of the divinity or 
pre-exiflence of Chriſt, in any other form than 


that of the Gnoſtics, except in ſome parti- 
cular expreſſions, which Cotelerius ſuppoſes 
to be the interpolations of ſome Arian. It is 


probable, therefore, that though ſome of 


the works of Juſtin Martyr might perhaps 


have been extant when this writer Was 


employed about his, they were but little 
known, or his opinions . might have been 


adopted by few perſons only. 


Now this writer, whoſe knowledge of 
the ſtate of opinions in his time cannot be 
queſtioned; would hardly have repreſented 
Peter and Clement as unitarians, if he had 
not thought them to be ſuch. Nay, it 
may be inferred from the view that he has 


given of their principles, that, ſuppoſing 
the 
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the doctrine of the trinity to have exiſted 
in his time, yet that Peter, Clement, and 
conſequently the great body of chriſtians 
in the apoſtolic-age, were generally thought 
to have been unitarians, as he muſt have 


imagined that this circumſtance would con. 
tribute to the credibility of his narrative, 


A writer who perſonates another, will be 


as careful as he can to aſcribe to him no 


opinions but ſuch as are commonly ſup. 
poſed to be his; for without this the im- 
poſition, if any ſuch was intended, could 
not anſwer his purpoſe. But I much queſ. 
tion whether any ferious impoſition was 
really intended by this writer. The farther 
confideration of this ſubje&, however, 1 
reſerve for my larger work, 


To return from this digreſſion, I ſhall 
obſerve, that, as to the learned chriſtians 
of the laſt age (excepting the Athanaſians) 
they were almoſt all Arians, ſuch as Dr. 
Whitby, Dr. Clarke, Mr, Whiſton, Mr, 


Jackſon, Mr. Pierce, &c. In their time, 


it was a great thing to prove that the doc- 
trine of the perfect equality of the Son to 
„ the 
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X1 
the Father, in all divine perfections, was not 
the doctrine of the early ages. Thoſe wri- 
ters could not, indeed, help perceiving 
traces of the doctrine of the fimple humanity 
of Chriſt ; but taking it for granted that 
this was an opinion concerning him as 
much tf low, as that of the Athanaſians 
was 100 high, and there being no diſtinguiſhed 
advocates for the proper unitarian doctrine 
in their time, they did not give ſufficient 
attention to the circumſtances relating to 
it. Theſe circumſtances it will be my 
| buſineſs to collect, and to compare; and, 
ſituated as I am, it may be depended upon, 
that I ſhall do it with. all the circum- 
ſpection of which I am capable. 


Notwithſtanding the fullneſs of my own 
perſuaſion, I am far from being ſanguine 
in my expectations with reſpect to others, 
even from the ſtrongeſt evidence that I can 
produce, of the primitive chriſtians having 


been univerſally, or very generally, unita- 


rians. Though there do not appear to be 
ſo many learned Arians at preſent as there 
were thirty or forty years ago, yet I am 


well 
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well aware that the impreſſion made by 
their writings is ſuch, as that thoſe perſons 
who have now the molt reputation for theo. 
logical literature (having, in fact, been 
their diſciples) are very generally of their 
opinion, as I myſelf formerly was; and 
therefore that there is at preſent, as might 
well be expected, a general prepoſſeſſion 


— 
X11 


againſt me among the more learned chriſ 


tians, with reſpec to this argument. 


I am alſo not ſo gnorant of hiſtory, or of 


human nature, as not to be ſenſible, that 


time is requiſite to make any conſiderable 
change even in the opintons of the learned, 
though it certainly requires more time to 
produce an equal change in thoſe of the 
unlearned ; and with reſpect to moſt per- 
ſons who are advanced in life, it is hardly 
to be expected from any force of argu- 
ment. But in the laſt ten years a very 
great change has been made in the opinions 
of thoſe who have given much attention to 
theological matters, and the number of 


unitarians is greatly increaſed. | A learned 


Trinitarian is almoſt a phenomenon in this 
country, 


n 
n 
h 
h 
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country, and learned Arians are much fewer 
than they have been“. And when the 
hiſorical arguments in favour of proper uni- 
tarianiſm, which have. hitherto been very 
much overlooked, ſhall be duly attended to, 
eſpecially that which ariſes from the con- 
ſideration of the great body of the common 
people among chriſtians having thought 
that Chriſt was ſimply a man inſpired of God, 
and their having had no knowledge of his 
pre- exiſtence, the concluſion that ſuch a 
general perſuaſion muſt have been derived 
from the apoſtles having taught no other 
doctrine, will not eaſily be avoided. It will 
alſo weigh much with thoſe-who are apt 
to lay great ſtreſs on the uſual conſtruction 
of ſome particular texts, to conſider, that, 
in thoſe early times, the ſcriptures were 
conſtantly read by perſons better qualified 
to underſtand the language of them than 


* By a learned Trinitarian or Arian, I do not mean a 
man who has merely claſſical literature, any more than 
mathematical or philoſophical knowledge ; but one who, 
having a competent knowledge of the learned languages, 
has made theology and ecclefraſtical hiſtory his principal 


ſtudy. And I much queſtion whether this has been the 
cale with Doctor Horlley. 


we 
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we at this time can pretend to be, with. 
out ſuggeſting any ſuch notions of the 
divinity, or the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, 
as are now ſuppoſed to be clearly con- 
tained in them. When theſe, I fay, and 
other ſimilar arguments, ſhall have had 
time to operate, they will, I am confident, 
meet with leſs obſtruftion continually, and 
produce a {till greater change in ten years 
to come. | 
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As the doctrine of the pre- exiſtence of 
Chriſt came in with philoſophical and ſpe- 
culative people, and required many centu- 
ries, and thoſe years of groſs darkneſs, be- 
fore it laid firm hold on the minds of the 
common people, it will certainly remain 
a long time with them; and a diſpoſi- 
tion to accommodate to theſe will likewiſe 
operate to quicken the zeal of many teachers 
of chriſtianity in its defence. This will, 
no doubt, protract the æra of reformation, 
towards which the enlightened friends of 
chriſtianity look forwards with confadence 
and joy, to a more diſtant period. | 
In 
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In the mean time, it is a great ſatisfac- 
tion to reflect, that, whatever difficulties 
may lie in the way of truth, no proper ef- 
fort to remove them can be without its 
effect. So regular are the laws of nature, 
reſpecting even the human mind, and the 
influences to which it is expoſed, that no 


endeavours to inſtruct or reform the world 


can be wholly loſt. Like ſeed thrown into 
the ground, they may /eem to be loſt, but 
in due time, if the ſoil be good, and other 
circumſtances favourable (and for theſe 
things, we, who ſcatter our ſeed promiſcu- 
ouſly, muſt take our chance) the harveſt 
will, in its proper ſeaſon, be abundant. 
This conſideration ſhould encourage all the 
labourers. in the great field of mankind ta 
plow in hope, and to ſow in hope; that, if 
not we, at leaſt our poſterity, may become 
partakers of our hope. 1 Cor. ix. 10. 


I can already perceive that ſeveral per- 
ſons of more ingenuous diſpoſitions among 
my Arian friends are much ſtruck with 
ſome of the (circumſtances which I have 
brought to light, and others have had 
their objections completely removed; ſo 
that 
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that I am not without hope that a much 


greater number will think as I now do, 


when my larger work ſhall be publiſhed; 


eſpecially if a ſufficient degree of atten. 


tion be excited to the ſubject. In this 
view I am truly thankful for what has 


Already been done by Dr. Horſley, and 
the Monthly Reviewers, and on this ac- 


count I ſincerely wiſh that their credit 
and influence were more conſiderable and 
extenſive than they are. This oppoſition, 


and the effect of it abroad, will contribute 
to make the controverſy better known ; 


and though the truth may be borne down 
for a time, it will be the more firmly eſta- 
bliſhed in conſequence of it, in the end. 
It is like finking a piece of cork, which, 


with the greater force it is plunged un- 


der water, with the greater force and ce- 


lerity it will recover its natural place. It 
is with great tranquility and ſatisfaction 


that I look forward towards this period ; 


and I ſhould not be qualified to appear be- 


fore the public at all, if, in the mean time, 
I could not look upon ſuch an oppoſition 
as I have hitherto experienced with a mix- 
ture of indifference and contempt. 


When 


, . vb, cos 
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When this inveſtigation ſhalt be com- 
pletely finiſhed, it will, probably, be matter 
of ſurprize to many, that it was not ſooner 
diſcovered, that the unitarians muſt have 
been, and certainly were, the great body of 
common chriſtians till after the council of 
Nice. It may even be ſaid, that there was 
very little merit indeed, in proving a thing 
ſo extremely obvious, and that many other 
perſons had proved it quite as well before. 1 
hall, if Ilive to ſee it, rejoice in this change of 
opinion, let who will have contributed to it. 


In the mean time, what is all the oppoſi- 
tion that a man can meet with, from what- 
ever perſons, and in whatever form it be 
carried on, when weighed againſt the full 
conviction of his own mind, arifing from a 
fair and careful examination? And with 
reſpect to the judgment of the Public, the 
effect of any mode of oppoſition is only 
temporary, * What did the unqualified 
approbation | of all the defenders of a 


pretended common. ſenſe, by the Monthly 


Reviewers of that day, do for the doctrine? 
b , "> "Bus 
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of an ingenuous mind, he muſt, in ſome mode 


— 
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Has it now any advocates? Thoſe Re. 
viewers quote, without the' leaſt ſuſpicion 
of any thing amiſs, even Dr. Oſwald's re. 
futation of the only fatisfatory argument for 
the being of a God, viz. from the conſidera. 
tion of cauſe and effect. But what has it 
availed in the iſſue? And what fignified 
the rancour with which they treated my 
defence of the true common ſenſe againſt 


the ſpurious one? Though much admired 


in its day, it has not been in their Power to 
reſcue it from oblivion. 


Though Dr. Horſley is determined to 
make no reply to me (and, indeed, unleſs 
he was better informed with reſpect to this 
ſubject, it is more adviſable for him to 
leave the field to abler writers) he is ac- 
countable to the Public for miſleading them, 
as he has done with reſpect to ads in an- 
cient hiſtory, and for his defamation of the 


illuſtrious dead; as well as for his want of 


common candour, and his miſrepreſentations 
as to the living. If he be an honeſt man, and 


9 


fo! 
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or other, either refute this charge, or ac- 
knowledge the juſtneſs of it. He ſays, with 
reſpect to me, p. 6G. A writer of whom 
« jt is once proved that he is ill informed 
« ypon his ſubject, has no right to demand 
« z farther hearing.” To which of us two 
the obſervation beſt applies, let others 
judge. When he has read theſe Letters (if 
he ſhould think proper to read them at all) 
he will, I preſume, be a little better in- 
formed than he is at preſent; and then I 
ſhall have no objection to his having an- 
other hearing, but I ſhall not think myſelf 
bound to reply. 


As to the Monthly Reviewer, Mr. 
Badcock, if he ſhould ever really ſtudy the 
ſubject of this controverſy (which it is 
evident enough he has not done yet) he 
vill find that he is miſtaken with reſpect 
tocvery part of it; and if ever he comes to 


a moral light, he will feel more than I 


ſhould wiſh him, or any man to do, ns 
for his c own SIA rr 
b 2 5" ſhall 


refle& upon his KP in this buſineſs in 
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I ſhall cloſe this preface with reminding 
the reader, that he ſhould carefully dif. 
tinguiſh with reſpe& to the importance of 
the different articles that are now the ſub. 
je& of diſcuſſion. To prevent any material 
miſtake of this kind, I publiſhed a ſmall 
pamphlet, intitled, 4 General View of the 
Arguments for the Unity of God, and againf 
the Divinity and Pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, frm 
Reaſon, from the Scriptures, and from Hiſ. 
tory ; that when any advantage ſhould be 
gained, either by myſelf, or my antagoniſts, 
it might be ſeen at once what the amount 
of it really was, and be eſtimated accord- 
ingly. To this ſmall piece, and eſpecially 
the Maxims of hiſtorical Criticiſm, contained 
in it, and in my former Letters to Dr. 
Horfley, T wiſh that particular attention 
may be given in the courſe of this con- 
troverſy, whether carried on by myſelf or 
others. | nd 1 


Large works, particularly of the hiſto 
rical kind, were never yet known to be free 
from miſtakes. The ſubje& of my Hiſon 


of 
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of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity was ſo com- 
plex, and my attention was of courſe di- 
vided among ſuch a variety of different 
articles, and the materials were collected at 
the diſtance of ſo many years, that I really 
wonder that it has eſcaped ſo well as it has 
done ; not one miſtake having been diſco- 
vered in it, that at all affects my general 
deſign. What are all the errors put to- 
gether compared to that groſs one which 
[| have ſhewn Moſheim and Dr. Horſley 
to have fallen into; and yet the credit of 
Moſheim's hiſtory will not be materially 
affected by it on the whole? It is a work 
that I ſhall not ſcruple to quote myſelf, as 
may have occaſion, making, due allowance 
for the author's peculiar prejudices. The 
candid reader will make the ſame allowance 
for me. Time, however, will ſhew what 
the overſights. have been. Theſe will, of 
courſe, be corrected, and what remains will 
ſtand the firmer on that account. 


Though I cannot ſay to Dr. Horſley, 
as he does to me, p. 9. © I ſhould have 
* more than a ſingle remark to make on 

WS -- e almoſt 
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t almoſt every ſentence of every one of your 
* ten letters,” it would have been eaſy for 
me, from the materials that I have already 
collected, to have extended this publication 
to a much greater length. But I do not 
chuſe, in theſe temporary pieces, to foreſtal 
my larger work ; though I think it may be 
of uſe to produce ſo much of what I have 
collected, as may tend to excite a more ge- 
neral attention to the ſubject, and invite 
others to engage in the ſame inquiry; that 
when I do publiſh that work, I may find 
more readers properly prepared to judge of 
it than there appear to be at preſent. For 
that there are at preſent thoſe who are not 
thus prepared, there cannot be a clearer 
indication, than that the writings of Mr, 
Badcock and Dr. Horfley in this contro- 
verſy have found admiirers. Indeed, if [ 
had not had the object above-mentioned, 
and alſo thought that their animadverfions 
gave me a good opportunity of producing 
additional evidence for what I had advanced 
in my Hiſtory of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity, 
I ſhould not have troubled myſelf with re- 
plying to their objections, or abuſe, It 
| | had 
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had left all their darts ſticking in my 
buckler, they would not have retarded my 
progreſs. 


At all events, I wiſh the moſt rigorous 
inveſtigation of this ſubje& to proceed, - 


whatever may be the. conſequence with 
reſpect to my opinions, or myſelf; as I 
can ſincerely adopt the prayer of Ajax, 
quoted by me in my firſt controverſy with 
Dr. Brown. 155 


Heiner d aiIpny, Hs 95 epSexgron 1g St, 


Ey d pats 5 0Atoour.. ' 
Hom. II. Lib. xvii. V. 646. 


Give me but day, let light che truth diſcloſe; 
ws me its beams confound, and not TY 12 05 


tas. 


— „ 


Since the whole of this treatiſe was ſent 
to the preſs, I have ſeen a poſthumous piece 
of Dr. Lardner' 8, juſt publiſhed, intitled, 
Four Diſcourſes on Phil. ii. 4. --- 12. 
which I cannot omit this opportunity of 
moſt carneſtly recommending | to all my 
readers. It is written with that ſimplicity 
and modeſty which diſtinguiſh all his writ- 
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ings; and I ſhould think it cannot fail to 
make a great impreſſion on thoſe wWhoſe 
minds are at all open to conviction, in fa. 
vour of the doctrine of the ſimple humanity 
of Chriſt. This he generally calls the 
Nazarean, and ſometimes the Unitarian 
doctrine, as oppoſed both to the Trinita. 
rian and the Arian ſchemes, which he par. 
ticularly conſiders. * This,” he fays, p. 
70, * ſeems to be the plaineſt; and moſt 
« ſimple ſcheme of all; and it is generally 
e allowed to have been the belief of the 


„ Nazarean chriſtians, or the Jewiſh be- 
« Hevyers.” 


* = 
——— 
— 


For the convenience of the reader, I have 
ſubjoined to this preface, a ſhort ſtate of 
the different opinions held by Dr. Horſley 
and myfelf on the ſubject of this contro- 
verſy; and alſo an account of the time in 
which the principal eccleſiaſtical writers, 
and other perſons whoſe names moſt fre- 
quently occur in the courſe of it, flou- 
riſhed. This will alſo be uſeful to the 


readers of my H Non 7 the gy 1 of 
* Niang. 
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to Having, in the courſe of this controverſy, 
e had occaſion very carefully to reviſe that. 
m part of the Hiſtory which relates to the 


perſon of Chtiſt, I can aſſure the reader, 
that I ſee no reaſon to make any more than 
the following corrections and alterations ; 
which, conſidering the difficulty, and ex- 
tent of the undertaking, will, I think, be 
deemed to be very inconſiderable, and, upon 5 


the whole, by no means unfavourable | to my 
principal object. 


N. B. 7 b) ſignifies from the bottom of the page. | 
P. 7: J. 8. (6) after Nazarenes, read and it may be ee 
from Origen, Epiphanius, and Euſebius, that the, &. 


P. 9. 1. 7. read on account of the errors it contained, and 
theſe errors could be'no other than the unitarian drfrine. 


P. 19. I, 2, after corrupted, add and as theſe uniterians 
are called idiot# (common and ignorant people) by Ter- 
tullian, it is more natural to look for ancient opinions among 
them than among the learned, who are more apt to innovate, 
With ſuch manifeſt unfairneſs does Euſebius, or a more an- 
cient writer, whoſe ſentiments he adopts, treat the unitarians, 
Ec. 


Ib. 1. 6. for ſucceſſor, read predeceſſor. | 
P. 29. 1. g. &c. (5) dele all within the parentheſis: 
Bp 32.1. 3. (5) dele, is not quoted by Irenæus and, &c. 


P. 55. 
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P. 55. J. 7. () read the greater part. 


P. 74. I. 6. dele, m to e and to the 
end of the ſentence, ; 
P. 99. 1.6, (5) read that * may be Ged, the word, 

wiſdom, man. 
P. 216. . 12. For: our Lord, by the Lord.” 


\ 


4 * „ 


* is VOL. II. 


P. 11. I. 10. adds In this age. the table on which it waz 
celebrated was called the my/tical table, and Theophilus, 12 


whom Jerom (if the epiſile be genuine ) writes, Jays, that the 
very utenſils, &c, 


For this laſt correction, I am obli d to, the writer of 
the Critical Review; and I ſhall be thankful to any of my 
readers for the notice of any other overſight, from which 
a work of this extent could not be expected to be exempt. . 


N. B. A copy of theſe correftions will be given. to * pur. 
chaſer $ of the Hiftory. : | | | 
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A CATALO GUE of the principal Ecclifiaſticat 
. Writers, Sc. after the Apoſtolic Age, with the 
Time when they Aouriſbed, chiefly from amd 


. Hiſtoria Literaria, 


| Gnativs, A. D. 101 


Polycarp 108 
Papias — 110 
Baſilides 32 120 
valentinus 125 
Marcion — 130 
Juſtin Martyr 140 
Irenæuns 167 
Theophilus 168 
Hegeſippus 170 


Montanus , = 172 
TR 
Athenagoras 0. 


Artemon >. - =o 
Theodotus of | 
- Byzantium © 192 
Clemens Alexan- 
drinus W 
Tertulliaa 192 
Symmachus 201 
Caius - 210 


Hippolytus 0 220 
Origen 


1 
8 
To 
O 


Beryllus ond 230 
Dionyſius (of Ale - 
andria) 3 


Cyprian 2248 
Noetus <1 ISO 
Novatian — 251 
Gregory of Neo- | 

ceſarea 282 
Paul of Samoſata 260 
Sabellius _.- 260 
Manes ONS. 
Arnobius - 
Lactantius 303 
Arius - 315 
Euſebius Pamphilus 

the hiſtorian 315 
Athanaſius 326 
Marcellus of Ancyra 330 
Photinus 344 
Cyril of Jeruſalem 350 
Hilary - 538 
Eunomius 360 


Apollinarius (ſen.) 362 
| Epiphanius 
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Epiphanius 368 
Optatus 3068 
i 370 


Gregory (Nyſſen) , 370 
Gregory(Nazianzen) 370 


Apollinarius (jun.) 370 
Ambroſe 1: +74 
Jerom _ 378 
Auſtin - 396 
Chryſoſtom 398 


Sulpicius Severus 401 
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Pelagius 405 
Theodorus of 

| Mopſueſtia 407 
Cyril of Alexandria 41; 
Theodoret 42% 


Neſtorius 428 
Eutyches ,- 448 
Claudianus Ma- 

mertus . 462 


Facundus — $40 
Gregory the Great 590 


The ſama in alphabetical Order. 


—_— 374 
Apollinarius, ſen. 362 
jn 


Arius — 315 
Arnobius 303 
Artemon 8 187 
Athanaſius | 326 
Athenagoras - 177 
Auſtin - 396 
Baſil - - 370 
Baſilides — 120 
Beryllus 230 
Caius - '... 210 
Chryſoſtom 398 


Claudianus Ma- 
mertus | 462 


Clemens Alexan- 


drinus 192 


n * 


Cyprian = _ 245 
Cyril of Alexandria 412 


Jeruſalem 350 


Viawyfina of 

Alexandria 247 
Epiphanius 368 
Eunomius 360 


Euſebius Pamphilus 315 
Eutyches— 448 
Facundus 1 
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5 Gregory the Great 590 Optatus - = 368 
of Neoce- Origen =— 230 
7 ſarea | 252 Papias — — 110 
2 ——— Nazian- Paul of Samoſata 260 
5 zen 370 Pelagius | 405 
T: ———- Nyſſen 370 Photinus— 344 
8 Hegeſippus 170 Polycarp * 108 
Hilary - = 354 Sabellius — 260 
2 Hippolytus 220 Sulpicius Severus 401 1 
0 Ignatius - 101 Symmachus 201 i 
0 Jerom — 378 Tatian - - 172 ns 
Irenzxus -- 167 Tertullian 192 | 
Juſtin Martyr 149 Theodoret - 44325 it 
Lactantius 303 Theodorus of a 1 
Manes $2: RIP Mopſueſtia 407 1 
Marcellus of Ancyra 330 Theodotus of 1 
2 Marcion 130 Byzantium 192 | i 
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1 The ener Opinions of Pr. HoxsLRVY and Dr. 
PrIESTLEY, briefly ſtated. 


clear and comprehenſive idea of the nature 
and extent of this controverſy, I ſhall; in this 
place, briefly ſtate the principal articles oh which 
Dr. Horſley and myſelf hold different opinions. 


1. Dr. Horſley inſiſts upon it, that the faith 
of the primitive chriſtian church muſt have been 
trinitarian, becauſe that doctrine appears in the 


writings of Barnabas and Ignatius. I. ſay that, 


admitting theſe works to be genuine in the main, 
they bear evident marks of - interpolation with 
reſpe& to this very ſubject, and 8 the 
concluſion 1s not juſt. 

'2. Dr. Horſley * that thoſe who are called 
_ Ebionites, did not exiſt in the age of the apoſtles, 
and alſo that, though they believed the ſimple 
humanity of Chriſt, they probably held fome 
myſterious exaltation of his nature after his aſcen- 
fion, which made him the object of prayer to 
them. I ſay the Ebionites certainly exiſted in 
the time of the apoſtles, and that this notion of 


their holding ſuch an exaltation of his nature, as 


to make him the object of prayer, is highly im- 
probable. 


4 


3. Dr. 


HAT my readers may more eaftly form 4 


3 8 1 en - a — 8 


The different Opinions, &c. Kxx1 

3. Dr. Horſley ſays, that thoſe who are called 
Nazarenes by the early chriſtian writers, believed 
the divinity of Chrift; that they did not exiſt till 
after the time of Adrian, and had their name 
from the place where they ſettled in the North 
of Galilee, after they were then driven from Je- 
ruſalem. I maintain that theſe Nazarenes no 
more believed the divinity of Chriſt than the 
Ebionites, and that, together with them, they 


were ſuppoſed, by the chriſtian Fathers, to have 
exiſted in the time of the apoſtles, | 


4. Dr. Horſley maintains that there was a church 
of orthodox Jewiſh chriſtians at Jeruſalem, after 
the time of Adrian; for that the body of Jewiſh 
chriſtians, who had before obſerved the law of 
Moſes, abandoned their ceremonies after the de- 
ſtruction of the place, in order to obtain the 
privileges of the Ælian colony, ſettled there by 
Adrian. Origen who aſſerts that the Jewiſh 
chriſtians had not abandoned the laws and cuſ- 


| toms of their anceſtors, Dr. Horſley ſays muſt 
have known the contrary, and therefore aſſerted 


a wilful falſhood. I ſay that Adrian expelled all 
the Jews, whether chriſtians or not, from Jeruſa- 
lem, that the chriſtian church afterwards ſettled 
at Jeruſalem conſiſted wholly of Gentile con- 
verts, and that the teſtimony of Origen, agree- 
ing with this, is highly worthy of credit. 


De. Horſey maintains, that though he 
finds no unitarians in the apoſtolic age, a cen- 
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ſure was intended for them by the apoſtle John in 
the phraſe Chriſ tame in the fleſb. I aſſert that, 
the 3 did exiſt in great numbers in the 
time of John, but that he did not cenſure them 


at all; and that the phraſe Chrift came in the lil, 
relates to the Gnoſtics only. 10 


6. Dr. Horſley alſerts, that the unitarians, from 
the time that they made their appearance, were 
conſidered as heretics by the orthodox chriſtians, 
and not admitted to communion with them, and 
particularly that they were included by Tuſtin 
Martyr among thoſe heretics whom he charges 
with blaſphemy. I aſſert that in Juſtin's time, and 
much later, the unitarians were not deemed he. 
retics at all, that Juſtin did not even allude to 
unitarians in either of his two accounts of heretics 


in general, and that the blaſphemy ** ſpeaks of re- 
eh the Gnoſtics only. 


7. Though Tertullian ſays the idiotæ, who 
were the greater part of chriſtians were unita- 
rians, and ſhocked at the doctrine of the trinity, 
Dr. Horſley aſſerts that he only meant to include 
a ſmall number of them in that claſs, and thoſe 
ſo ignorant and ſtupid as to deſerve to be called 
ideots. I maintain that by idiot æ he only meant 
unlearned perſons, or perſons in private li life ; and 1 
alſo maintain that even in Origen's time, and long 
after, a great part of theſe chriſtians were unita- 
rians, and, in communion with the catholic 
church; that the term Bere was long uſed as 

I ſynonymous 
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ſynonymous to Gnaſticiſm, and that the original 
aſe of the term frequently occurs even after the 
unitarians were deemed to be heretics. 


8. Dr. Horſley maintains that by the Jews who 
held the ſimple humanity of Chriſt, Athanaſius 
meant the unbelieving Jews only, and that the 
Gentiles who were by them converted tæ that 
belief, were unbelieving Gentiles. I ſay the 
ews were chriſtian Jews, and their converts 
chriſtian Gentiles, | : 

9. Dr. Horſley maintains that the Jews in 
our Saviour's time, believed in the doctrine 
of the trinity, that they expected the ſecond 
perſon in the trinity as their Meſſiah, and that 
they changed their opinion concerning him 
when the chriſtians applied it to Chriſt. I ſay 
that the Jews were always unitarians, that they 


expected only a man for their Meſſiah, and that 


they never changed their opinion on that ſubject. 


10. Dr. Horſley ſays that the apoſtles con- 
ſidered Chriſt as being God from the time that 
they conſidered him as the Meſſiah. I fay that 
they conſidered him as @ mere man, when they 
received him as the Meſſiah, and that we find 
no evidence in their hiſtory, or in their writings, 
2 they ever changed that opinion concerning 

im. | 
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11. Dr. Horſley denies that the orthodox fathers 
before the council of Nice, held that the logos had 
been an attribute of the deity, and then aſſumed 
a proper perſonality ; and ſays that all that they 
meant by the generation of the ſon, was the diſplay 
of bis powers in the production of material beings, 
I aſſert, that by this generation, they certainly meant 
a change of ſtate in the logos, viz. from a mere 
attribute, ſuch as reaſon is in man, to a Proper 


perſon, and that in their opinion this was made 
with a view to the creation of the world. 


12. Dr. Horſley can find no difference be- 
tween this doctrine of the perſonification of the 
logos, and the peculiar opinions of the Arians. 
I aſſert that they were two ſchemes directly op- 
poſed to each other, and ſo clearly defined, as 
never to have been confounded or miſtaken. 


13. Dr. Horſley aſſerts, that it ſeems to have 
been the opinion of all the Fathers, and is like- 
wiſe agreeable to the ſcriptures, that the ſecond 
perſon in the trinity had his origin from the firſt 
perſon contemplating his own perfections. I 
challenge him to produce any authority what- 
ever, ancient or modern, for that opinion. 


14. Dr. Horſley maintains that, though the 
three perſons in the trinity have each of them all 
the perfections of deity, the Father is the fountain 
of the divinity, and has ſome unknown pre- emi- 

| nence, 
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nence. I aſſert that this pre- eminence is incon- 
ſiſtent with the proper equality, and that if they 
be properly equal, they muſt neceſſarily be three 
gods as well as three perſons. 


15. Dr. Horſley ſays, that prayer for ſuccour in 
external proſecution, ſeems with particular pro- 
priety to be addreſſed to the Son, I ſay that 
this is altogether a diſtinction of his own, and 
has no countenance in ſcripture precept or 
example, nor, indeed, in thoſe of the primitive 
church, 


16. Dr. Horſley maintains that the unitarians do 
not even pretend that the general tenor of ſcrip- 
ture is in their favour, that they cannot produce 
any text that plainly contains their doctrine, 
but that they derive it wholly from particular 
paſſages, to which they give a figurative inter- 
pretation. Whereas I maintain that the unita- 
rians have always appealed to the general tenor 
of ſcripture, and the plain language of it; and on 
the contrary, that the trinitarians cannot find 
their doctrine either in the general tenor, or 
inany clear texts of ſcripture, but that they deduce 
it from particular expreſſions, and circumſtances, 
which, when rightly explained, do by no means 
authorize their concluſions, 


17. Dr. Horſley ſays, that the difference be- 


tween the unitarians and the Mahometans is fo 
+ wes ſmall, 
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ſmall, and ſuch advances were made towards the 
Mahometans by the unitarians of the laſt age, that 
there is good ground to think, that the unita. 
rians will ſoon acknowledge the divine miſſion 
of Mahomet. He alſo repreſents chriſtianity on 
the principles of unitarianiſm, as inferior to 
deiſm, and when joined with materialiſm, ag 
highly favourable to atheiſm. Such charges ag 
theſe, I ſay, can proceed from nothing but igno- 
rance and malevolence, and do not deſerve a 
ſerious refutation. 


Theſe are all the articles of importance on 
which we hold different opinions, every thing 


elſe being of leis moment, and ſubordinate to 
theſe. 
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ARCHDEACON or ST. ALBANS. 


ECTS. I 
The Introduction. 


Rev. Six, 


AT length you have condeſcended to gratify my 
wiſhes, and have favoured me with a ſeries of 
letters, in anſwer to mine. But as they are written 
with a degree of inſolence, which nothing in your 
ſituation or mine can juſtify, and indicate a temper 
that appears to me to be very far from being the 
moſt proper for the diſcuſſion of hiſtorical truth ; 
| ſhall conſider myſelf, in this anſwer, as writing 
not ſo much to you, as to the candid part of the 
public, to whom our correſpondence is open; and 
I have no doubt but that I ſhall be able to ſatisfy 
all who are qualified to judge between us, that your 
ignorance of the ſubject which you have undertaken 
to diſcuſs, is equal to your inſolence; and therefore, 
that there is no great reaſon to regret that you have 
formed a reſolution to appear no more in this con- 
troverſy. b more, you ſay, p. 9. 
B =. 


2 1 2G 


* you may find to ſay upon the ſubject, in me you 
will have no antagoniſt.“ 


made the propoſal to diſcuſs the queſtion of the 
ſtate of opinions concerning Chriſt in the early ages, 
in a perfectly amicable, and as I thought, the moſt 
advantageous manner, and my addreſs to you, was 
uniformly, reſpectful. It has not been my fault that 
this propoſal was not accepted. You ſay, p. 166, 
« [ held it my duty to uſe pretty freely that high 
ce ſeaſoning of controverſy which may intereſt the 
< readers attention.” What that high ſeaſoning is, 
is ſufficiently apparent through the whole of your 
performance, viz. a violation of all decency, and per- 
petual imputations of the groſſeſt, but of the moſt 
improbable kind. This, from reſpect to the pub- 
lic, and to myſelf, I ſhall not return ; but I ſhall 
certainly think myſelf authorized. by it to treat you 
with- a little leſs ceremony in the preſent publica- 
tion, in which I ſhall take occaſion from your grols 
miſtakes, and miſrepreſentations, to throw ſome far- 
ther light on the ſubject of this diſcuſſion, 


The reader muſt have been particularly ſtruck 
with the frequent boaſting of your victory, as if 
the controverſy had come to a regular termination, 
and the public had decided in your favour, * My 
victory, you ſay, p. 7. © is already ſo compleat, 
ce that I might well decline any farther conteſt.” 
In p. 160. you ſay, © it would have heightened the 
pride of my victory if I could have found a fair 
* occaſion to be the herald of my adverſary's 
: = « praiſe.” 
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0 praiſe,” P. 10. you call me a foiled polemic, and 


p. 8. a proftrate enemy. What marks of proſtration 
you may have perceived in me, I cannot tell. I do 
not know that I have yet laid myſelf at your feet, 
and I preſume, this kind of language is rather pre- 
mature. It will be time enough for you to ſay with 
Entellus, Hic cæſtus artemque repono, when the vic- 
tory, of which you boaſt, ſhall be as clear as his, 


and ſhall be declared to be ſo by the proper judges. 
You ought alſo to have remembered the advice of 


Solomon, Prov. xxvii. 2. Let another man praiſe thee 
and not thine own mouth, a ſtranger and not thine 
own lips. 


On the contrary, I cautioned my reader (preface, 
p. 19) not to conclude too haſtily in my favour, but 
to wait till you. had made your reply. Tou have 
now done it, and I hope they will do me the juſtice 
to hear me again in return, eſpecially as this will 
probably be the laſt time that I ſhall trouble them 
in this way. | 


Though this controverſy has not come fo what 
I think its proper and deſirable termination, I 
rejoice that it has proceeded thus far ; and upon 
the whole I derive great ſatisfaction from the op- 


poſition that my Hiſtory of the Corruptions of 
"Chriſtianity has met with; both becauſe a more 


general attention has deen excited to the ſubject; 
and alſo becauſe, having, by this means, been 
kd to attend to it more than I ſhould other- 
wiſe have done, I have diſcovered a variety of ad. 
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ditional evidence in ſupport of what I had advanced, 
and ſuch an abundant confirmation of the evidence 
before produced, as gives even myſelf a greater de- 
gree of confidence in it than I could otherwiſe have 
had. And when my readers in general ſhall fee, . 
as they cannot but fee, with what extreme eager- 
neſs the moſt inſignificant overſights have been 
catched at, and magnified, and the readineſs with 
which I have acknowledged fuch overſights, not- 
withſtanding the groſs inſults with which this can- 
dour has been treated, and alſo that every objection 
has brought out new evidence in my favour, it 
cannot but beget a perſuaſion, that the moſt ſharp- 
ſighted adverſary will not be able to detect any miſ- 
take of real conſequence ; and from this will be 
derived a degree of credit to my work that nothi 
elſe could have given it. Your object, you ſay, 
P- 8. was to demoliſh the credit of my narrative; 
but I am much miſtaken if, inſtead of that, your 


weak, though violent oppoſition, has not greatly 
contributed to ſtrengthen it. 


| You will perhaps be ſtruck with the change in 
1 8 the ſtyle of my addreſs to you, when you obſerve 
4 " me beginning with Rev. Sir, inſtead of the Dear 
iS Sir of my former letters, an appellation to which 
=__— our perſonal acquaintance gave a , propriety, and 


which you have returned; but when 1 conſider, 
how ill it correſponds to the ſpirit of your letters, 
and the ſtreſs you lay on your Arcbidiaconal dignity, 
which appears not only in the title- page of your 
work, but at the head of many of your "_ 
an 
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and which you intimate, p. 158. that I had not 
{:ficiently attended to, I thought the ſtyle of Rev. 
Sir, and occalionally that of Mr. Archdeacon both 
more proper, and alfo more pleafing to yourſelf, 
and therefore I have adopted it. And if, by any 
accident, I ſhould tœond your feelings, p. 159. you 
will find the proper balm in my running title. 


While perfons who have ſome perſonal acquaint- 


ance treat cach other with decent reſpect, and are 
uniform in doing it, as I have been to you, the 
uſual ſtyle of Dear Sir is natural, and proper; but 
when you charge me with numerous inſtances of 


you in fact give me tbe lie; and therefore ought 
yourſelf ro have dropped all terms expreſſive of 
affection and regard. I renounce all. particular 
reſpect for the man who has treated me in this 
manner; and in the outfet of this ſecond part of 
our correſpondence, 1 ſubſcribe myſelf, merely 
becauſe cuſtom authorizes the form, 4 


Rev. Sir, 


Your very humble fervant, 


J. PRIESTLEY. 


LETTER 


the groſſeſt artifice, and impoſition on the Public, 
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6 LETRAS T0103. 


LE 1 


of the doctrine of the firſt ages concerning the perſon 
| of Chriſt. 


Rev. Six, 
15 ſhew you that ſee nothing very formidable 
in your ſtrongeſt arguments, I ſhall begin 
with what you call * your poſitive proof, p. 64. 
ce that the divinity of our Lord was the belief of 
the very firſt chriſtians.” This proof is 
wholly derived from the epiſtle of Barnabas. 


Of Barnabas you ſay, p. 66. You allow him 
ce a place among the fathers of the apoſtolic age, 
* and will you not allow that he was a believer 
ce in our Lord's divinity ? I will not take upon 
e me, Sir, to anſwer this queſtion for you; but 
« I will take upon me to ſay, that whoeyer de- 
ce nies it, muſt deny it to his own ſhame, The 
ce proof from this writer,” you ſay, © p. 68. is fo 
5 direct and full, though it lies in a narrow com- 
e paſs, that if this be laid in one ſcale, and your 
« whole mals of evidence from incidental and 
ce amb! guous alluſions in the other, the latter 
60 would fly up and kick the beam.” 


I am ſurprized, Sir, at the extreme confidence 
with which you tread this very precarious and 
uncertain 


W 
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uncertain ground ; when, to ſay nothing of the 
doubts entertained by many learned men con- 
cerning the genuineneſs of this epiſtle, the moſt 
that is poſſible to be admitted is, that it is ge- 
nuine in the main. For whether you may have 
obſerved it or not, it is moſt evidently interpo- 
lated, and the interpolations reſpect the very ſub- 
ject of which we treat. Two paſſages in the 
Greek, which aſſert the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, 
are omitted in the ancient Latin verſion of it. 
And can it be ſuppoſed that that verſion was 
made in an age in which ſuch an omiſſion was 
likely to be made ? Both the interpolations are 
in ſect. vi. where we now read thus; A yep n 
feen weft War, ws AcyHI THO VIS, TUNA EV xa] g 
xa1 449* opeladty nar, Tor avitury. For the ſcrip- 
ture ſays concerning us, as he ſays to the Son, Let us 
make man according to our image, and our likeneſs. 
But the ancient Latin verſion correſponding to 
this paſſage is ſimply this, Sicut dicit ſcriptura, 
Faciamus hominem, &c. 1. e. As ſays the ſcripture, 
Let us make man, &c. 


Again, in the ſame ſection, after quoting from 
Moſes, Increaſe and multiply, and repleniſh the 
earth, the Greek copy has, ravla aps Toy vior, Theſe 
things to the Son; but in the old Latin verſion the 
clauſe 1s wholly omitted ; and certainly there 1s 
no want of it, or of the ſimilar clauſe in the for- 
mer paſſage, with reſpect to the general object 
of the writer. Theſe, Sir, appear to me pretty 
evident marks of interpolation, | 
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The paſſage on which you lay the chief ſtreſs 
is only in the Latin verſion, that part of the 
Greek copy to which it correſponds being now 
loſt; and all the other expreſſions that you note 
are ſuch as an Unitarian will find no difficulty 
in accommodating to his principles. 


On theſe accounts, your evidence from this 
epiſtle of Barnabas will by no means bear the 
ſtreſs that you lay upon it. Can it be thought 
at all improbable, that if one perſon interpolated 
the Greek, another ſhould make as free with the 
Latin verſion? I mult therefore ſee other evi- 
_ dence than this from Barnabas, before I can ad- 
mit that the doctrine of the divinity or pre- 
exiſtence of Chriſt was the belief of the apoſtolic 
age. 


You till argue with the ſame confidence from 
the epiſtle of Clemens Romanus. The con- 
ce text,” you now ſay, p. 29. © determines the 
«© coming of Chriſt, of which he ſpeaks, to be from 
te a pre-cxiſtent ſtate,” and this you call © ſome- 
** thing of great importance in its defence,” as no 
doubt it would be, if it was juſt; but let us ex- 
amine it. The whole of the paſſage, with the 
ſmall context on which you lay ſo much ſtreſs, 
is, in your own words, as follows ; * He came 
« not, ſays Clemens, in the pomp of pride and 
© arrogance, although he had it in his power, 
« but in humility, as the Holy Spirit ſpake 
" concerning him.— To determine what this 
« humility is, Clemens immediately goes on to 

ce cite 
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« cite the prophecies which deſcribe the Meſ- 
« ſiah's low condition. The humility, therefore, 
« of an ordinary condition, is that in which it 
ce js ſaid the Meſſiah came. The pomp, there- 
« fore, of a high condition, is the pomp in which 
« jt is ſaid he came not, although he had it in 
« his power to come. The expreſſions, therefore, 
« clearly imply that our Lord, ere he came, had 
« the power to choole 1 in what condition he would 
« be born.” 


But, Sir, had you conſidered the prophecies 
which Clemens quotes, you would have found 
them to be not ſuch as deſcribe the circum- 
ſtances of his birth, but only thoſe of his public 
life and death; the principal of them being, Iſ. Iiii. 
which he quotes almoſt at full length. How then 
does this important circumſtance help your argu- 
ment? It is, on the other hand, certainly fa- 
vourable to mine, v1z. that when Chriſt was in 
public life, he made no oſtentatious diſplay of 
the extraordinary powers, with which he was in- 
veſted, and preferred a low condition to that 
of a great prince. 


The more ancient reading that you quote of 
Jerom, I allo conſider as evidently favourable 
to my interpretation of this paſſage. He read 
ny] urs, having all power, which naturally 
alludes to the great power of which he- became 


poſſeſſed after the deſcent of the ſpirit of God 


upon him at his baptiſm. 


As 
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As to the phraſe coming, you muſt be little 
at home, as you ſay, in the language of the ſcrip- 
tures, or have given little. attention to it, not to 
have perceived, that it is a phraſe uſed to expreſs 
the miſſion of any prophet, and that it is applied to 
John the Baptiſt as well as to Chriſt, of which the 
tollowing are examples. Matt. xi. 18, 19. Joby 
came neither eating nor drinking, &c. The ſon of 
man came eating and drinking, & c. i. e. not locally 
from heaven, but as the prophets came from God, 
Chrilt ſays of John, Matt. xxi. 32. John came unto 
you in the way of righteouſneſs. \ohn the evangeliſt 
alſo ſays of him, John i. 7. The ſame came for a 
witneſs, &c. ſo that all your deſcanting upon this 
paſſage of Clemens is impertinent. 

Admitting that ſome one circumſtance in the 
prophectes he quotes, rigorouſly interpreted, ſhould 
allude to the birth of Chriſt (though I ſee no reaſon 
to think ſo) you are not authorized to conclude 
that Clemens attended to that in particular, but to 
the general ſcope of the whole, which is evidently 
deſcriptive of his public lite only. 


If with your boaſted knowledge of Greez, you 
had attended ever ſo little to the theory of language 
in general, and the natural uſe of words, you would 
have ſeen, that the term Gcd would not, from the 
beginning, have been uſed by way of contradiſ- 
tinction to Chriſt, if the former could have been 
predicated of the latter. We ſay the-prince and the 
king, becauſe the prince is not a king. If he had, 

we 
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we ſhould have had recourſe to ſome other diſ- 


tinction, as that of greater and leſs, ſenior and 


junior, father and ſon, &c. When therefore the 


apoſtle Paul. ſaid, that the church at Corinth was 
Chriſs, and that Chriſt was God's (and that manner 
of diſtinguiſhing them is perpetual in the New 
Teſtament) it is evident, that he could have no 
idea of Chriſt being God, in Lived proper ſenſe of 
the word. 


In like manner, Clemens, in this paſſage, calling 
Chriſt the ſcepter of the majeſty of God, ſufficiently 
proves that, in his idea, the ſcepter was one thing, 
and the God whole ſcepter it was, another. This, 
I fay, muſt have been the caſe when this language 
was firſt adopted, though when principles are once 
formed, we lee, by a variety of experience, that any 


language may be accommodated to them. But 
an attention to this circumſtance will, I doubr 


not, contribute, with perſons of real diſcernment, 
to bring us back to the original uſe of the words, 
and to the ideas originally annexed to them. I am 
perſuaded that even now, the conſtant uſe of theſe 
terms Chriſt and God, as oppoſed to each other, 
has a great effect in preventing thoſe of the com- 


mon people who read the New Teſtament more 
than books of controverſy, from being habitually 


and practically Trinitarians. There will, by this 
means, be a much greater difference between God 
and Chriſt in their minds, than they find i in their 
creeds. 


With 
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With reſpect to Ignatios, I would obſerve, that 
as you knew the genuineneſs of his epiſtles had 
deen controverted, and by men of learni-g and 
ability, you certainly ought not from the firſt to 
have concealed that circumſtance. You fav, how- 
ever, p. 34- ** | ſhall appeal to them with the leſs 
* ſcruple, foraſmuch as the fame ſincerity which 
«1 afcribe to them, and which is quite ſufficient 
for my purpoſe, is allowed by the learned and 
e the candid Dr. Lardner. —After ſuggeſt ing in no 
very confident language, that even the ſmaller 
* epiſtles may have been tampered with by the 
« Arians, or the Orthodox, or both, he adds, I ds 
« not affirm that there are in them any confidereble 
« alterations er corruptions. If no conſiderable cor- 
e ruptions or alterations, certainly none reſpecting 

: a point of fuch importance as the original natute 
of Chriſt.” 
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This is curious indeed. What then could Dr. 
Lardner mean by theſe epiſtles having been tem- 
pered with by the Arians, the Orthodox, or both? 
If they interpolated them ar all, it would certainly. 
be to introduce into them paſſages favourable to 
1 their opinions concerning the divinity or pre- exiſt 
$i ence of Chriſt. How would it be worth their 
while, as Arians or Orthodox, to interpolate them 
for any other purpoſe? If a farmer, hearing of 
fome depredation on his property committed by 
foxes, ſhould. ſay, My corn may have been plun- 
dered, but as the mifchief has been done by foxes, 
my geeſe and my poultry are ſafe z what ane” 
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ſaid of his reaſoniag ? Yet of the ſame nature is 
yours in this cale, 


Theſe foxes have not refrained. from their prey 
in more ſacred incloſures than thoſe of Ignatius. 
—Sir Iſaac Newton, among others, has clearly 
proved that the orthodox, as they are commonly 
called, have, in this way, tampered with the New 
Teſtament itſelf ;, having made interpolations fa- 
vourable to the doctrine of the trinity, eſpecially 
the famous paſſage concerning the three tbat bear 
record in heaven, in the fiſt epiſtle of John. This 
I ſhould imagine, you yourſelf will acknowledge: 
and can you think they would ſpare the epiſtles of 
Ignatius, which were much more in their power? 


Jortin ſays, Though the ſhorter epiſtles are on 
* many accounts preferable to the larger, yet I will 
not affirm that they have undergone no alteration 
Hat all.“ Remarks on Eccleſiaſtical . vol. 
I. p. 361. 


For my own part, I ſcruple not to ſay, that 


there never were more evident marks of interpo- 
lation in any writings than are to be found in theſe 
genuine epiſtles, as they are called, of Ignatius; 
though 1 am willing to allow, on reconſidering 
them, that, excluſive of manifeſt interpolation, there 
may be a ground- work of antiquity in them. The 
famous paſſage in Joſephus concerning Chriſt is 
not a more evident interpolation than many in 


theſe epiſtles of Ignatius, which you quote with ſo 
much confidence. 


Lou 
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You yourſelf may believe that every word now 


found in theſe epiſtles was actually written by Igna- 


tius; but if they have been tampered with, or have 
undergone alterations, how can you quote them with 
ſo much confidence, as if the argument muſt neceſ. 
ſarily have the fame weight with all perſons ? Not- 
withſtanding this, you ſay, p. 34. *©* I will there- 
< fore, ſtill appeal to theſe epiſtles as ſufficiently 
« ſincere to be deciſive in the point in diſpute, 
« Nor ſhall I think myſelf obliged to go into the 
< proof of their authenticity, till you have given a 
« ſatisfactory reply to every part of Biſhop Pear- 
c ſon's elaborate defence, a work which I ſuſpe& 
« you have not yet looked through.” And 1 Sir, ſhall 
fave myſelf that trouble, till you ſhall have replied 
to every part of Larroque's anſwer to ibis work of 


Pearſon; a work, which I ſuſpect you have not 


looked into. I will, however, favour you with a fight 
of it, if you will gratify me with the peruſal of the 
works of Zuicker, which, by your account, you 
have carefully read, though, I have not. yet been 
able to procure them. 


J am, &c. 


LETTER 
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„ 
of the Nazarenes, and Ebjonites. 


Rev. SIR, 


OU ftill inſiſt, p. 38. upon the high idea 
doxy of thoſe whom the chriſtian Fathers call 
Nazarenes. Epiphanius,“ you ſay, p. 38.“ con- 
« feſſes that the Nazarenes held the catholic doc- 
e trine concerning the nature of our Lord,” where- 
as, I have maintained, that, though, according to 
him, and ſome other ancient writers, there was ſome 
difference between them and the Ebionites, they 
ſtill agreed in aſſerting the proper humanity of Chriſt. 
The vn which diſtinguiſhed the Ebionites, you ſay, 
p. 41. was ſomething that they had borrowed not 
from the Natoparor, the chriſtian Nazarenes, but the 
Naſareans, a ſe& of Jews only. I {till abide by 
my aſſertion, you ſay, p. 176. that the name 
of Nazarenes was never heard of in the church; 
that is, among chriſtians themſelves, before the 
final deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Adrian; when 
it became the ſpecific name of the Judaizers, who 
at that time ſeparated from the church at Jeruſa- 
« lem, and ſettled in the North of Galilee : the name 
* was taken from the country in which they ſettled.” 


r WE 


as.” 


Tam really aſtoniſhed that you ſhould have the aſ- 

, ſurance to aſſert all this, ſo directly contrary to every 
thing that appears on the face of eccleſiaſtical hiſtory, 
and. 
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and which muſt have been borrowed from your ima- 


gination only, as I ſhall eaſily prove. I cannot raiſe 
Epiphanius himſelf from the dead, to ſolve the queſ- 
tion concerning his opinion, nor do I wiſh to diſ- 
turb the good Father's repoſe ; but, though dead, 
he ſpeaks ſufficiently plain for my 5 in the 
| * paſſage. 


« Wherefore the bleſſed John coming, and 
te finding men employed about the humanity of 
« Chriſt, .and the Ebionites being in an error 
tc about the earthly genealogy of Chriſt, deduced 


* from Abraham, carried by Luke as high as 


“ Adam, and finding the Cerinthians and Me- 
« rinthians maintaining that he was a mere man, 


« born by natural generation of both the ſexes, 


cc and alſo the Nazarenes, and many other here- 
ce ſies; as coming laſt (for he was the fourth to 
<« write a goſpel) began as it were to call back 
« the wanderers, and thoſe who were employed 
« about the humanity of Chriſt; and ſeeing ſome 


* of them going into rough paths, leaving the 


ce ſtrait and true path, cries, Whither are you 
* going, whither are you walking, who tread 4 
© rough and dangerous path, leading to a pre- 
ce cipice? It is not ſo. The God, the logos, 
© which was begotten by the Father from all 
te eternity, is not from Mary only. He is not 
« from the time of Joſeph, he is not from the 
cc time of Salathiel and Zerobabel, and David, 
ce and Abraham, and Jacob, and Noah, and 


« Adam; but in the beginning was the logos, 


cc and 
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« and the logos was with God, and the logos 
« was God. The was, and the was, and the was, 
« do not admit of his having ever not been *.” 


Perhaps you will fay that this teſtimony of 
Epiphanius is forged by. me, as you charge me 
with reſpect to the ſame writer, p. 13. I there- 
fore beg that you would examine the paſſage 
yourſelf, You will find my reference to it ſut- 
ficiently exact. | 


After reading this paſſage, can any perſon en- 
tertain a doubt but that, in the opinion of Epi- 
phanius at leaſt (and, weak as he was in fome 
things, he ſtands uncontradicted in this by any 
authority whatever, and his account is confirmed 
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by the moſt reſpectable ones in all antiquity) the 

azarenes were not only a ſect of Jewiſh chriſ. 
tians in the time of the apoſtles, but, together 
with the Ebionites, a very formidable ſect, and 
that this ſe& held the doctrine of the fimple 
humanity of Chriſt? Did he not, as appears 
by this paſſage, conſider the Nazarenes as ſtand- 
ing in need of being taught the pre-exiſtence and 
divinity of Chriſt, as well as the Ebionites, and 
the other ſets that he here mentions or alludes to? 


In another place this writer compares the Na- 
zarenes to perſons who, ſeeing a fire at a diſtance, 
and not underſtanding the cauſe, or the uſe of it, 
run towards it and burn themſelves ; ſo * theſe 
« Jews, he ſays, on hearing the name of Jeſus 
© only, and the miracles performed by the apoſ- 
ee tles, belieye on him; and knowing that he 
ce was born at Nazareth, and brought up in the 
c houſe of Joſeph, and that on that account he 
« was called a Nazarene (the apoſtles ſtyling him 
e man of Nazareth, approved by miracles and 
« mighty deeds) impoſed that name upon them- 
« ſelves *.” How, Sir, does this agree with this 
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writer's ſuppoſing that the Nazarenes, of whom 
he was treating, were well inſtructed in the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Chriſt? Alſo how does 
this agree with the late origin that you give to 
theſe Nazarenes 2 - | 


You, Mr. Archdeacon, are pleaſed to deny 
the exiſtence even of the Ebionites in the time 
of the apoſtles, contrary, I will venture to ſay, 
to the unanimous teſtimony of all antiquity. 
Jerom, giving an account of the reaſons thar 
moved John to write his goſpel, mentions the 
Ebionites not only as a ſect, but a flouriſhing 
{e& in the time of that apoſtle. See the follow- 
ing paſſage from his catalogue of eccleſiaſtical 
writers: © John, the apoſtle, whom Jeſus loved, 
* the ſon of Zebedee, and brother of James, 
who was beheaded by Herod after the death 
« of Chriſt, wrote his poetic the laſt of all (at 
« the intreaty of the biſhops of Aſia) againſt 
« Cerinthus, and other heretics, and eſpecially 
« the doctrine of the Ebionites, then gaining 
« oround, who ſaid that Chriſt had no being 
« before he was born of Mary, whence he was 
© compelled to declare his divine origin *.”— 


m_— 


This is only one out of many authorities that 5 


Joannes Apoſtolus quem Jeſus amavit plurimum, filius Ze- 
dedæi, frater Jacobi Apoſtoli, quem Herodes poſt paſſionem 
domini decollavit, noviſſimus omnium, ſcripſit evangelium, 
rogatus ab Aſiæ epiſcopis, adverſus Cerinthum, aliofque hæreti- 
cos et maxime tunc Ebionitarum dogma conſurgens, qui aſſe- 
runt Chriſtum ante Mariam non fuiſſe, unde et compulſus eſt 
divinam ejus naturam edicere. Opera, vol. I. p. 273. 
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could produce for this purpoſe, and it is not 
poſſible to produce any to the contrary. 


© As a certain proof,“ you ſay, p. 27, © that 
« the Ebionites and Nazarenes were two diſtin& 
c ſets, Moſheim obſerves that each had its own 
« goſpel.” But in anſwer to this opinion of 
Moſheim's, I ſhall give you another, which ! 
think of equal authority, viz. that of Mr. Jere- 
miah Jones, with whom I find I have had the 
happineſs to bring you acquainted ; and I can 
introduce him with the greater confidence of his 
being well received, as he was as orthodox as 
yourſelf. As he is' a writer intirely new to you, 


T ſhall give his whole paragraph on the ſubject, 


„It is plain, there was a very great agreement 
c between theſe two ancient ſects; and though 
ce they went under different names, yet they ſeem 
cc only to have differed in this, that the Ebionites 
« had made ſome addition to the old Nazarene 
ce ſyſtem. For Origen exprefsly tells us, Ka 
* Eftoraror Npr|udhiGeot U amo IsÞ ory Toy Incus ws Rp Ser 
© aapaSetauecr. They were called Ebionites who 
« from among the Jews own Jeſus to be the Chrif. 
« And though Epiphanius ſeems to make their 
« oofpels different, calling one “iZ moſt in. 
(tire, yet this need not move us. For if the 
learned Caſaubon's conjecture ſhould: not be 
right, that we ſhould: read the ſame, vn. 
« , H,,, in both places (which yet is ver) 
_« probable for any thing Father Simon has 2 * 

l 0 
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« to the contrary) yet will the difficulty be all 
« removed at once by this ſingle conſideration, 
« that Epiphanius never ſaw any goſpel of the 
« Nazarenes; for though he calls it anpscalo, 
« yet he himſelf ſays, en oa de ei H Tas yireaaoy ins 
« o4picin9”, that he did not know whether they 
« had taken away the genealogy, as the Ebionites 
« had done; 1. e. having never ſeen the Naza- 
« rene goſpel, for ought he knew it might be the 
« yery fame with that of the Ebionites, as in- 
« deed it moſt certainly was.” On the Canon, 
vol. I. p. 386. 


As I have perceived that the opinion of the 
moderns has ſometimes great weight with you, I 
ſnall tranſcribe part of a note of the learned 
tranſlator of Moſheim on this ſubject. This 
« goſpel,” he ſays, vol. I. p. 173. „ which was 
« called indiſcriminately the goſpel of the Na- 
* zarenes, or Hebrews, is certainly the ſame with 
«the goſpel of the Ebionites, the goſpel of the 
« twelve apoſtles,” & c. and, after referring to 
other authors, he ſays, © the reader will, how- 
«ever, find a ſtill more accurate and ſatisfactory 
account of this goſpel, in the firſt volume of 
© the learned and judicious Mr. Jones's incom- 
* parable method of ſettling the canonical au- 
« thority of the New Teſtament.” 


But in my opinion Jerom has ſufficiently de- 
cided this queſtion againſt you. Could he have 
had any other idea than that theſe two ſects (if 
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they were properly two) uſed the ſame goſpel, 
when he ſaid, © in the goſpel uſed by the Naza- 
ce renes and Ebionites, which is commonly called 
* the authentic goſpel of Matthew, which I lately 
* tranſlated from Hebrew into Greek *,” &c. 


You farther ſay, p. 71. © the Eblonites ac- 
e knowledged no part of the Old Teſtament but 
« the Pentateuch, nor the whole of that; and 
ec therefore that Hegeſippus citing the Proverbs 
e of Solomon, by a title which implies his ac- 
c knowledgment of that book, is a proof that he 
« was not an Ebionite.” I know of no ſufficient 
evidence that the Ebionites did not acknowledge 
the authority of all that we call the canonical 
books of the Old Teſtament. Symmachus, 
whoſe tranflation of the ſcriptures into Greek is 
ſo often quoted, and with the greateſt appro- 
bation by the fathers, was an Ebionite, and Je- 
rom ſays the ſame of Theodotion. They both 
tranſlated the other books of the Old Teſtament, 
as well as the Pentateuch, and as far as appears, 
without making any diſtinction between that and 
the other books ; z and can this be thought pro- 
bable, if they had not conſidered them as intitled 
to equal credit? Beſides, our Saviour's ackhow- 
ledgment of the authority of the whole of the 
Old Teſtament is ſo expreſs, that I cannot readily 


In Evangelio quo ntuntur Nazareni et Ebionitæ, quod 
nuper in Grzcum de Hebrzo ſermone tranſtulimus, et qu 
vocatur pleriſque Matthzi authenticum, &c. in Matt. xi. 13: 
Opera, vol. vi. p. 21. 

believe 
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believe that any chriſtians, Jews eſpecially, ac- 
knowledging his authority, would reject what he 
admitted. 


What you ſay can be only on the authority of 
Epiphanius, and that, you ought to have known 
is in effect contradicted by Irenæus, who ſays, 
that * the Ebionites expounded the prophecies 
« too curiouſly. Quæ autem ſunt prophetica cu- 
« rioſius exponere nituntur, lib. I. cap. 26.— 
Grabe ſays, that Ebion wrote an expoſition of the 
prophets, as he colle&ed from ſome fragments 
of the work, of which he gives ſome account in 
his note on the place. By Ebion we may under- 
ſtand ſome Ebionite ; for I much doubt the exiſt= 
ence of ſuch a perſon as Ebion, the Ebionites 
being mentioned long before the name Ebion 
occurs in eccleſiaſtical writers. 


It is an argument in favour of the identity of 
the Nazarenes and Ebionites, that the former are 
not mentioned by name by any writer who like- 
wiſe ſpeaks of the Ebionites before Epiphanius, 
though the people ſo called afterwards were cer- 
tainly known before his time. The term Ebio- 
nites occurs in Irenæus, Tertullian, Origen, and 
Euſebius ; but none of them make any mention 
of Nazarenes ; and yet it cannot be denied, that 
they muſt have been even more confiderable in 
the time of theſe. writers. than they were after- 
wards ; for, together with the Ebionites (if there 
was any difference between them) they dwindled 

C4 -:. away, 
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away, till, in the time of Auſtin, they were ad- 
modum pauci, very few. 


. Origen muſt have meant to include thoſe who 
were called Nazarenes under the appellation of 


Ebionites, becauſe he ſpeaks of the Ebionites as be- 


ing the v.-hole body of Jewiſh chriſtians; and the 
Nazarenes were chriſtian Jews as well as they, 
Jerom ſeems to uſe the two terms promiſcuouſſy; 
and in the paſſage of his letter to Auſtin, ſo often 
quoted in this controverſy, I cannot help thinking 
he makes them to be the ſame. 


The conduct of theſe writers is eaſily accounted 
for, on the ſuppoſition of the Jewiſh chriſtians hav- 
ing been firſt known to the Gentiles by the name of 
Ebionites only, before the appellation of Nazarenes 
(by. which they had been diſtinguiſhed by their unbe- 
lieving brethren) came to be generally known 
abroad. It muſt be more particularly difficult, on 


your principles, to account for the conduct of Euſe- 


bius, whoſe buſineſs, as an hiſtorian, it certainly was 
to have noticed the Nazarenes, if they had been dit- 
. ferent from the Ebionites, whom he has mentioned; 
and even you allow them to have had their rife in 
the time of Adrian, whoſe expedition againſt the 
Jews he particularly mentions. 


On this ſubject of the Ebionites, I muſt take ſome 
notice of what you ſay in defence of Euſebius, who 


ſays, that Theodotus was the firſt who taught the doc: 


trine of the humanity of Chriſt, You ſtill main- 
tain, 
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tain, without the leaſt ſhadow of authority for it, 
that he carried the doctrine farther than the Ebio- 
nites had ever done; whereas, you cannot poſſibly 
produce any evidence whatever of Theodotus hav- 
ing been conſidered by the ancients in a worle light 
han the Ebionites. 


« Tt is very certain,” you ſay, p. 131. * that 
« Theodotus maintained the mere humanity of 
« Chriſt in the groſſeſt ſenſe; in that groſs and 
« ſhocking ſenſe in which' it is at this day taught 
« by yourſelf and Mr. Lindſey.” It is not certain 
« that the Ebionites before Theodotus had gone 
&« farther than to deny our Lord's original divinity. 
They probably, like Socinus, admitted ſome un- 
« intelligible exaltation of his nature after his reſur- 
* rection, which rendered him the object of wor- 
" ſhip.” You alſo ſay, p. 87. „1 deny that the 
« vnitarian doctrine exiſted in that time” (the age 
c of the apoſtles). © in the moſt obnoxious form. 
* Produce your indiſputable evidence. Obſerve, 
that by the moſt obnoxious form, I underſtand 
« that form which excludes the worſhip of Chriſt.” 


By the moſt ebnoxious form, 1 meant the belief 
that Jeſus was the ſon of Joſeph as well as of Mary. 
That ſuch perſons exiſted in the age of the apoſtles, 
no-perſon, I believe, except yourſelf, ever denied; 
and there is no reaſon whatever to believe that 
theſe Ebionites, or any Ebionites, ever conſidered 
_ Chriſt as a proper object of worſhip. Your idea of 
their entertaining the notion of an uninte/ligible exalta- 
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tion of his mere human nature after his reſurrection, i 
the moſt improbable of all ſuppoſitions. Accord. 
ing to all the accounts we have of the Ebionites, 
they were not apt to admit things anintelligib/e. 


The caſe of Socinus is very different from that 
of the Ebionites. He had been educated in the ha- 
bit of praying to Chriſt, and therefore might not. be 
able to reject the practice; but the Ebionites began 
with conſidering Jeſus as a mere man, and therefore, 
would no more think of paying worſhip to him, 


than they had done to Moſes, without very expreſs 


inſtructions and directions, which it is not in your 
power to produce, with reſpect either to them, or 
to chriſtians in general. 


Your notion that the Nazarenes were the ortho- 


dox Jews who ſeparated from the church of Jeruſa- 


lem in the time of Adrian, and ſettled in the north 
of Galilee, and that they had their name from the 
place where they then ſettled, viz. Nazareth, will, I 
doubt not, be quite new to every reader of eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory, and (excepting the firſt of theſe par- 
ticulars, which I ſuppoſe you learned of Moſheim, 
who neither quotes, nor, I will venture to ſay, could 
quote any authority for it) an invention of your 
own. The Nazarenes, in the time of the apoſtles, 
are well known to have had their name from Naza- 
reth where Jeſus had lived, and from which he had 
been uſually called Feſus of Nazareth; but as to 
the Nazarenes of the chriſtian Fathers, there is no 
evidence whatever of their having ever ſettled at 
2. Nazareth, 
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Nazareth, or in any part of Galilee, Jerom places 
the Nazarenes with whom he was acquainted (and 
he was well acquainted with the Nazarenes) in 
Beræa, in Syria. Catalogus Virorum IIluſtriuin, 
in Matt. Opera, vol. I. p. 267. 


You ſay that the Nane were unknown as a 
ſect before the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Adrian, 
but Epiphanius, in perfect agreement with all the 
ancients, places their riſe after the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem by Titus. After mentioning the places 
where they reſided, viz. Berza, Ccele-Syria, Pella, 
and Cocabe (obſerve he ſays nothing of any of 
them being in Nazareth, from which you ſuppoſe 
they had their name) he ſays, There was their 
« origin after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, when 
ce all the diſciples lived at Pella; Chriſt having 
« warned them to leave Jeruſalem, and retire at 
« the approach of the ſiege ; and on this account 
„ they lived, as I faid in Perza. Thence the ſect 
ce of the Nazarenes had its origin“. 5 


As to the paſſage in Jerom from which I, after 
Suicer, inferred that the Ebionites and the Naza- 
renes were the ſame people, or only differed in 


„ Exet3iy ven apy n EY O0s pela ny amo Toy Tepogoauuwp 
Aut, wavloy Tor H Tov gf zn wintoTa!, 
Xeisr ongavrog x T4 Tepoguavun, Y avaxwpiaa; 
breidn nuemns Tagew MYM. Y ex 206 THAUTNS 
de Ty Tlepaiar WENTavTes, xs ee, ws eqns 1tTpICeN . 
75vInv 1 xa74 7&5 Nac opalug aiptots £94 THY af uv. Hzr. 
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ſome things of little moment (but which you and 
Mr. Badcock think is a demonſtration that they 
were fundamentally different) 1 ſee no reaſon to be 
diſſatisfied with my interpretation of it. You think 
it is a proof of my ignorance of Latin; whereas, 
if I thought myſeif at liberty to do it, I could 
produce in my favour as high a claſſical authority 

as any that this country can furniſh. : 


How could Jerom call theſe highly orthodox 
Jews, as you ſuppoſe them to be, not chriſtians, 
merely becauſe they uſed the ceremonies of the law 
of Moſes? He might have pitied them for their 


weakneſs, but he would hardly have condemned 
them as no chriſtians. 


Your own repreſentation of them is not very 
unfavourable. You ſay, p. 49. * The chriſtian 
« Nazarenes had nothing in their conduct that 
©« might render them deſerving of this epithet 
« (ayer, lawleſs.) Their error was that they 
ic feared to ule their liberty, not that they abuſed 


« jt,” You therefore muſt think his cenſure very 
harſh and 1ll-applied. 


I think it probable that the Nazarenes or 
Ebionites were conſidered as in a ſtate of ex- 
communication, not merely becauſe they them- 
ſelves obſerved the law of Moſes, but becauſe 
many of them would. impoſe the ſame on the 
Gentiles, ſo that, in fact, they excommunicated 


themſelves ; and thus the paſſage in Jerom will 
be 
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be explained by one in Juſtin (who ſays, that he 
could communicate with thoſe Jews who kept 
to the law of Moſes, but not with thoſe who 
would impoſe it on all chriſtians) which I al 
have occalion to quote hereafter, | | 


As to Mr. Badeock's infgence from the paſ- 
ſage in Auſtin's Tetter in anſwer to Jerom, I ſee 
no force in it at all. Heonly enumerates all the 
names that Jerom had mentioned, and whether 
theſe differences were real or nominal, great or 
little, it ſignified nothing to him. He himſelf, 
in his catalogue of hereſies, makes a difference 
between the Ebionites and Nazarenes, but by no 
means that which you and Mr. Badcock make ; 
and as it was a common opinion, eſpecially in 
the Weſt, that there was ſome difference between 
them (though the writers who ſpeak of it could 
never be certain in what it conſiſted) it was very 
natural in Auſtin to mention them ſeparately, 
whether Jerom had made them the ſame or not. 


That Auſtin, in his anſwer to Jerom, did not 
conſider the Nazarenes in any very favourable 


light, is evident. from his ſpeaking of them as : 


bereti 'cs. © Quid putaverint heretici, qui dum 
© volunt et Judæi eſſe et chriſtiani, nec Judæi 
* efſe nec Chriſtiani eſſe potuerunt, &c. Opera 


vol. II. p. 75. i. e. © as to the opinion of thoſe 


© heretics, who while they would be both Jews 


« and chriſtians, can neither be Jews nor chriſ- 
e tians,” & c. It is in theſe very words that 


Jerom 
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Jerom had characterized thoſe whom he had 
called Nazarenes. What more could Auſtin haye 
ſaid of the Ebionites? And can it be fu ppoſed 
that he would have ſpoke of the Nazarenes in 
this manner, if he had thought them highly ortbo- 
dox with reſpect to the doctrine of the trinity? 
eſpecially conſidering that it was an age in which 
the greateſt account was made of that doctrine; 

ſo that ſoundneſs in that article might be ſup- 
poſed to have atoned for defects in other things. 


You ſay you are not ſingular, as I had ſup- 
poſed in aſſerting the ſtrict orthodoxy of the 
Nazarenes in oppoſition to the Ebionites ; but 
you are more nearly ſo than you imagine. 
« Hugo Grotius,” you ſay, p. 38.“ Voſlius 
ce Spencer, and Huetius, agree that the Naza- 
re renes and Ebionites, though ſometimes con- 
% founded, were diſtinct ſects, and they maintain 
the opinion which I now maintain of the high 
ce orthodoxy of the proper Nazarenes in the 
« article of our Lord's divinity. 5 


Having examined the moſt W of theſe 
authorities, viz. Grotius, I find him intirely 
failing you, and ſaying no ſuch thing as you 
aſcribe to him. What he ſays is as follows: 
« Certe Nazaræi illi Berzenſes genuina erant 
ce propago eorum qui-primi ex Paleſtina (Chriſti 
« fidem erant amplexi, Nam id illis nomen 
c primitus fuiſſe inditum ex domini noſtri no- 
< mine, qui vulgo Nazarenus yocabatur, apparet 
EX 


* 
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« Thoſe Berzan Nazarenes were the genuine 


« deſcendants of thoſe who firſt in Paleſtine em- 
« braced the chriſtian faith ; for that this name 
« was Originally given them from the name of 
« our Saviour, who was commonly called the 
« Nazarene, appears from Acts xxiv. 5.” 


This, Sir, 1s nothing more than I have repeat- 
edly ſaid myſelf, viz. that the Nazarenes men- 
tioned by the primitive fathers were the genuine 
deſcendants of the Nazarenes in the time of Paul. 
Grotius ſays nothing definite about their opi- 
nions; but if his meaning muſt be interpreted by 
his own opinion on the ſubject, it would, I pre- 
ſume, be in my favour; for it is allowed, I be- 
lieve, on all hands, that his Commentary on the 
New Teſtament is very much Socinian, certainly 
not Athanaſian. But admitting that you may 
have more modern authorities for the orthodoxy 
of the Nazarenes than I had imagined (though I 
believe that a great majority are with me on this 
ſubject) the only authorities that are of any 
weight are the ancients, and we are now upon 
ground that appears to me not to have been ſut- 
ficiently examined by any of the moderns. 


Rather than tax me with ignorance of the 
ſentiments of modern critics on this ſubject 
(which you are ſometimes ready enough to do) 
you ſuppoſe that I was acquainted with them, 
and had recourſe to .artifice. © Your attempt,” 

; you 
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you ſay, p. 38. to ſetit forth in that light I can- 
not but conſider as a ſtratagem, which you were 
« willing to employ for the preſervation of your 
« battered citadel, the argument from the Naza- 
c renes. In this ſtratagem, if I miſtake not, you 
* are completely foiled. In your fallies againſt 
the batteries which I have raiſed, I truſt you 
will be little more ſucceſsful. But as too 
* much of ſtratagem tis apt to mix itſelf with all 
« your operations, it will be neceſſary that I watch 
« very narrowly the manner of your approaches.“ 


This argument, however, is not ſo much battered 
but that it will well hold out againſt all your 
_ efforts to overturn it. The Nazarenes, as well 
as the Ebionites, the genuine deſcendants of the 
old Jewiſh chriſtians, and who cannot be proved 
io have departed from the faith of their anceſtors, 
were all believers in the ſimple humanity of 
Chriſt; and certainly the preſumption is that 
they learned this doctrine from the apoſtles. For 
who elſe were their teachers? 


At the cloſe of -this ſubje&, having, as you 
think, a manifeſt advantage over me, in anſwer 
to my ſaying that if the Jewiſh chriſtians were 
univerſally Ebionites in the time of Origen, the 
probability is that they were very generally ſo in 
the time of the apoſtles; you ſay, p. 62. Whence 
** ſhould this probability ariſe ? From this general 
maxim, it ſeems, that whole bodies of men do 
* not ſoon change their opinions. You are, 

8 indeed, 
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« indeed, Sir, the very laſt perſon who might 
have been expected to form concluſions upon 
« an hiſtorical queſtion from mere theory, in 
« defiance of the experience of mankind, in de- 
« fiance of the experience of our own country, 
« and our own times. How long is it ſince the 
« whole body of Diſſenters in this kingdom (the 
« {ingle ſect of the Quakers excepted) took their 
« ſtandard of orthodoxy from the opinions of 
„Calvin? Where ſhall we now find a Diſſenter, 
« except perhaps among the dregs of Methodiſm, 
« who would not think it an affront to be taken 
« for a Calviniſt?“ 


Indeed, Sir, you are peculiarly unfortunate with 
reſpect to this example, and ought to have been 
better informed before you had delivered your 
opinion of a matter of fact, in the preſent ſtate 
of things, and at home, with ſo much confi- 
dence. The fact you appeal to is notoriouſly 
the very reverſe of what you repreſent it to be, and 
is one among many ſtrong proots of the truth of 
my general maxim. 


It is ſo far from being true that there are few 
Diſſenters who would not think it an affront to be 
taken for Calviniſts, that the great body of them 
would be exceedingly offended it they were called by 
any other name. This is notorious. Your learned 
good and able ally Mr. Badcock, of whom you boaſt 
lo much, p. 77, 78. has ſerved two congregations of 
Diſſenters, both profeſſedly calviniſtical, and in the 
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higheſt degree. He himſelf ranks with that claſz; 
having now, as I am informed, no communion 
or connexion with thoſe who are uſually called 
rational Diſſenters. I appeal to himſelf, and his 
preſent congregation. at South-Molton, as well as 
his former at Barnſtable, for the truth of the fact. 


We Diſſenters are much better ſituated than 
you are for judging of the truth of my general 
maxim, viz. that large bodies of men do not ſoon 
change their opinions. Notwithſtanding the 
Diſſenters have no legal bonds, but are perfectly 
free to adopt whatever opinions they pleaſe; yet, 
as they were univerſally Calviniſts at the time 
of the reformation, they are very generally ſo ſtill, 
The miniſters, as might be expected, are the moſt 
enlightened, and have introduced ſome refor- 
mation among the common people ; but a majo- 
rity of the miniſters are, I believe, ſtill Calviniſts, 


I ſhould have thought that no perſon at all ac- 
quainted with hiſtory could have entertained a 
doubt with reſpect to the general maxim that you 
refer to, viz. that great bodies of men do not 
ſoon change their opinions. Did it not appear 
when our Saviour and the apoſtles preached the 
goſpel with all the advantage of miracles; and 
did it not appear in the chriſtianizing of the Gen- 
tile world? I need not inform you how long the 
ignorant country people in particular continued 


Pagans, a word borrowed from their being _— 
: 
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the inhabitants of villages. Does not the hiſtory 
both of the corruption and of the reformation of 
chriſtianity prove the ſame thing? How many 
et believe the doctrine of tranſubſtantiation ? 
and what I think as much a caſe in point, how 
many yet believe the doctrine of the trinity? 
Had it not been for the force of this maxim, we 
ſhould not have found an archdeacon of St. Al- 
bans employing the moderate ſhare of learning 
that he is poſſeſſed of in the defence of a tenet ſo 
palpably abſurd. ; 


You ſeem, Sir, to ſpeak with contempt of the 
doctrines of Calvin. I muſt, however, remind 
you, that the doctrinal articles of your church are 
Calviniſtic. If you, therefore, be a true member 
of the church of England, believing ex animo, 
and in their plain obvious ſenſe, all the thirty- 
nine articles, you yourſelf believe the doctrines of 
original fin, predeſtination, and every other te- 
net that is generally known by the name of Cal- 
viniſtic, I do not tax you, as you repeatedly do 
me, with ixſincerity. I preſume you really do be- 
lieve the doctrines that are termed Calviniſtic, 
and therefore 1 think you ought to have treated 
them with more reſpect. You ought alſo to have 
ſpoken with more reſpe& of the Methodiſts. 
They, as well as you, are profeſſed members of 
the church of England, and not Diſſenters. 


1 am, &c. 
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Of the ſuppoſed orthodox Fewiſh church at Jeruſa- 
lem, and of the veracity of Origen. 


Rev. SIR. 


You ſpeak of a church of trinitarian Jews, 

who had abandoned the law of Moles, and 
refided at Jeruſalem, ſubſequent to the time of 
Adrian, Origen, who aſſerts that all the Jewiſh 
chriſtians of his time conformed to the law of 
Moſes, you ſay, muſt have known of this church, 
and therefore you do not heſitate, after Moſheim, 


to tax him with aſſerting a wilful falſehood. 


Error was often aſcribed to this great man by the 
later fathers, but never before, I believe, was his 
veracity called in queſtion. And leaſt of all can 
it be ſuppoſed that he would have dared to aſſert 
a notorious untruth in a public controverſy. He 
muſt have been a fool, as well as the knave you 
make him, to have ventured upon it. Your treat- 
ment of myſelf, however, gives me the leſs pain, 
when I ſee you not ſcrupling to fix a ſimilar 
odium on the character of the reſpectable Origen, 
But what, Sir, would you not have ſaid of me, if 
I had been reduced to this dilemma, in order to 
maintain my opinion ? What an outcry did not 
you and Mr, Badcock make when I diſputed the 

I evidence 


(C + 
L 
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evidence of Euſebius, though I could confute 
him from himſelf * ; and with reſpect to integrity, 
the character of Euſebius never ſtood ſo high as 
that of Origen. But you, or rather your author 
Moſheim, ſhall be heard, 


« | ſhall take,” you ſay, p. 59. © what you 
may think a bold ſtep. I ſhall tax the veracity 
« of your witneſs, —of this Origen. I ſhall tell 
« you that, whatever may be the general credit of 
« his character, yet in this buſineſs the particulars 


« of his depoſition are to be little regarded, when 


« he ſets out with the allegation of a notorious 
„ falſhood. He alleges of the Hebrew chriſtians 
«in general, that they had not renounced the 
« Moſaic law. The aſſertion ſerved him for an an- 
« ſwer to the invective which Celſus had put in the 


mouth of a Jew againſt the converted Jews, as 


* delerters of the laws and cuſtoms of their anceſ- 
tors. The anſwer was not the worſe for wanting 
© truth, if his heathen antagoniſt was not ſufficiently 
informed in the true diſtinctions of chriſtian ſects 
to detect the falſhood. But in all the time which 


* he ſpent in Paleſtine, had Origen never converſed 


'* Pearſon makes no difficulty of contradicting Euſebius in 
this caſe, and without making any apology for him at all. 
His opponent Mr. Daille having ſaid if that account be true, 
he replies, © He knew very well, that, ſtrictly ſpeaking, it 
was not true; for he knew many others long before Theo- 
* dotus, and not a few even before Ignatius, who taught the 

ame hereſy, a catalogue of whom may be ſeen in Epipha- 

„ nius,” and whom he proceeds to mention. Vindiciz, 
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with Hebrew chriſtians of another ſort ? Had hs 
met with no chriſtians of Hebrew families of th 
„ church of Jeruſalem, when that church was unde 
e the government of biſhops of the uncircumciſion? 
The fact is, that after the demolition of Jeruſalem 
by Adrian, the majority of the Hebrew chriſtians, 
* who muſt have paſſed for Jews with the Roman 
© magiſtrates, had they continued to adhere to the 
ce Moſaic law, which to this time, they had obſerved 

* more from habit, than from any principle of con. 

& ſcience, made no ſcruple to renounce it, that they 

* might be qualified to partake in the valuable pri- 
de vileges of the Ælian colony, from which Jew 
© were excluded. Having thus diveſted them- 
&« ſelves of the form of Judaiſm, which to that 
& time they had born, they removed from Pella, and 

* other towns to which they had retired, and ſettled 
* in great numbers at Elia, The few who te- 
& tained a ſuperſtitious veneration for their Jaws, 
remained in the North of Galilee, where they 
e were joined, perhaps, by new fugitives of the 
* ſame weak character from Paleſtine. And this 
was the beginning of the ſet of the Nazarenes, 

„ But from this time, whatever Origen may pretend, 
< to ſerve a purpoſe, the majority of the Hebrey 
 « chriſtians forſook their law, and lived in commu- 
e nion with the gentile biſhops of the new mo- 
ce delled church at Jeruſalem; for the name was 
te retained, though Jeruſalem was no more; and 
e the ſeat of the biſhop was at Zlia. All this | 
4 affirm with the leſs heſitation, being ſupported by 
5 the authority of Moſheim, from whom, —_—_ 

| 8 Ef 7 6 [ fir 
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« ] firſt learned to rate the teſtimony of Origen, in 
« this particular queſtion, at its true value.” 
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Struck with this extraordinary narration, of a 
tranſaction of ancient times, for which you refer to 
no authority beſides that of Moſheim, I looked 
into him; but even there I do not find all the 
particulars that you mention. He ſays nothing of the 
Jewiſh chriſtians having obſerved their law more 
from habit than any principle of conſcience ; nothing 
of their making no ſcruple to renounce their law, 
in order to partake in the privileges of the Zlian 
colony; nothing of any Jewiſh chriſtians removing 
from Pella and ſettling in Alia ; nothing of the re- 
tiring of the reſt to the North of Galilee; or of 
this new origin of the Nazarenes there. For all * 
theſe particulars, therefore, learned Sir, you muſt 

have ſome other authority in petto, beſides that 
of Moſheim ; and you ought to have produced 
It, 
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Alſo, as you adopt the aſſertions of Moſheim, I 
could wiſh to know his authority for. ſuppoſing, that 
there was any ſuch thing as a church, or part of a 
church, of Jewiſh chriſtians at Jeruſalem, after the 
deſtruction of that city by Adrian. As to your 
additions, they are a ſeries of ſuch improbable cir- 
cumſtances, as hardly any hiſtorian of the time 
could make credible, Bodies of men do not, what- 
ever you may imagine, ſuddenly change their opi- 
nions, and much lels their cuſtoms and habits : leaſt 
of all would an act of violence produce that effect; 
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and, of all mankind, the experiment was the leaſt 
likely to anſwer with Jews. If it had produced 
any effect for a time, the old cuſtoms and habit 
would certainly have returned when the danger waz 
over. You might juſt as well ſuppoſe that all the 
Jews in Jeruſalem began to ſpeak Greek, as well ag 
abandoned their ancient cuſtoms, in. order to enjoy 
the valuable privileges of the Ælian colony. And 
you would have this to alledge in your favour, that 
from that time the biſhops of Jeruſalem were all 
Greeks, the public offices were, no doubt, per- 
formed in the Greek language ; and the church of 
Jeruſalem was, indeed, in all reſpects, as much a 
Greek church, as that of Antioch, 


As you ſay, p. 134. with reſpect to myſelf, 
that a man ought to be accompliſhed in an- 
ce cient learning, who thinks he may eſcape with 
<« impunity, and without detection, in the attempt 
eto brow-beat the world with a peremptory and 
<« reiterated allegation of teſtimonies that exiſt 
«© not;” how much more accompliſhed ought 
that man to be, who now writes the hiſtory of 
tranſactions in the third century without — 4 
ing any teſtimony at all? 


Moſheim himſelf, who began this accuſation 

of Origen, produces no authority, in his Diſſer— 

tations, for his aſſertion. He only ſays that he 

cannot reconcile the fact that Origen mentions, 

with his ſeeming unwillingneſs to allow the Ebio- 

nites to be chriſtians, But this 1s eaſily accounted 
for, 
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for, from the attachment which he himſelf had to 
the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt, which they 
denied; and from their holding no communion 
with other chriſtians. | 


All the appearance of authority that I can find 
in any ancient writer, of the Jewiſh chriſtians 


deſerting the law of their anceſtors, is in Sulpicius 
Severus, to whom I am referred by Moſheim in 


his hiſtory. But what he ſays on the ſubject, is 
only what follows: © Ar this time Adrian, think- 
« ing that he ſhould deſtroy chriſtianity by de- 
« ftroying the place, erected the images of dæ- 
« mons in the church, and in the place of our 


« Lord's ſufferings ; and becauſe the chriſtians 


« were thought to conſiſt chiefly of Jews (for 
« then the church at Jeruſalem had all its clergy 
« of the circumciſion) ordered a cohort of ſoldiers 
« to keep conſtant guard, and drive all Jews from 
« any acceſs to Jeruſalem, which was of ſervice to 
« the chriſtian faith; for at that time they almoſt 
all believed Chriſt to be God, but with the ob- 
e {ervance of the law; the Lord ſo diſpoſing it, 
© that the ſervitude of the law ſhould be removed 
from the liberty of the faith, and of the church. 
Then was Marc the firſt biſhop of the Gentiles 
te at Jeruſalem “.“ 

Where, 


* Qua tempeſtate Adrianus, exiſtimans ſe chriſtianam fidem 
loci injuria perempturum, et in templo ac loco dominice 
paſſionis dæmonum ſimulachra conſtituit. Et quia chriſtiani 
ex Judzis potiſſimum putabantur (namque tum Hieroſolymæ 
non riſi ex circumciſione habebat eccleſia Sacerdotem) militum 
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Where, Sir, do you find, in this paſſage, any 
promiſe of immunities to the Jewiſh chriſtians, 
if they would forſake the law of their fathers, 
On the contrary, the hiſtorian fays, that the ob- 
ject of Adrian was to overturn Chriſtianity, and 
that the Jews were baniſhed becauſe the chriſtians 
then were chiefly of thatnation. According to this 
account, all the Jews, chriſtians as well as others, 
were driven out of Jeruſalem z and nothing is 
faid of any of them forſaking the law of Moſes; 
and your aſſertion of their having been gradually 
prepared for it, by having before this time ob- 
ſerved their law more from habit than from con- 
ſcience, is unſupported by any authority or pro- 
bability. Euſebius mentions the expulſion of the 
Jews from Jeruſalem, but ſays not a word of any 
of the chriſtians there abandoning circumeiſion, 
and their other ceremonies on that occaſion. 
Indeed, ſuch a thing was in the higheſt degree 
improbable. 


Independent of all natural probability, had 
Sulpitius Severus actually written all that Moſ- 
heim advances, and all the curious particulars 
that you have added to complete the account; 


cohortem cuſtodias in perpetuum agitare juſſit, quæ Judzos 
omnes Hieroſolymz aditus arceret. Quod quidem chriſtianæ 
fidei proficiebat; quia tum pene omnes Chriſtum Deum ſub 
legis obſervatione credebant, Nimirum id domino ordinante 
diſpoſitum, ut legis ſervitus a libertate fidei atque eccleſiz tol- 
leretur. Ita tum primum Marcus ex Gentibus apud Hiero- 
ſolymam epiſcopus fuit. Hiſt. lib. II. c. xxxi. p. 245. 


whether 
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whether is it, Sir, from this writer, or from Ori- 
gen, that we are more likely to gain true informa- 
tion on this ſubject. Origen writing in contro- 
verſy, and of courſe ſubject to correction, ap- 
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peals to a fact as notorious in the country in 

ö which he himſelf reſided, and in his own times, 

) to which therefore- he could not but have given i 
| particular attention. Whereas Sulpitius Severus by 
; lived in the remoteſt part of Gaul, ſeveral thou- Il 
; ſand miles from Paleſtine, and two hundred years , i 
after Origen, ſo that he could not have aſſerted | 1 
the fact as from his own knowledge, and he quotes 1 
: no other perſon for it. But in fact Sulpitius Se- 9 
verus is no more favourable to your account of | 3 
e the matter than Origen himſelf; ſo that to the | 1 
7 authority of both of them, of all ancient teſti- ; 
; mony, and natural probability, you have nothing 


to oppoſe but your own conjectures, and nothing 
to plead for this conduct but that your poor and 
wretched cauſe requires it. 


Having conſulted Euſebius, and other ancient 
writers to no purpoſe, for ſome account of theſe 
Jews who had deſerted the religion of their an- 
ceſtors, I looked into Tillemont, who is wonder- 
fully careful and exact in bringing together every 
thing that relates to his ſubject; but his account 
of the matter differs widely indeed from Moſ- 
heim's and yours. He ſays (Hiſt. des Empe- 
reurs, tom. II. part. 11. p. 506.) © The Jews 
* converted to the faith of Chriſt were not ex- 

1 | <«« cepted 
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ce cepted by Adrian from the prohibition to con. 
ce tinue at. Jeruſalem. They were obliged to go 
* out with the reſt, But the Jews being then 
* obliged to abandon Jeruſalem, that church 
ce began to be compoled of Gentiles ; and before 
te the death of Adrian, in the middle of the year 
« 138, Marc, who was of Gentile race, was eſta. 
te bliſhed their biſhop.” He does not ſay with 
 Moſheim that this Marc was choſen by the 
ce Jews who abandoned the Moſaic rites.” Hiſt, 
vol. I. p. 172. 


Fleury, I find, had the ſame idea of that event, 
He ſays, Hiſt. vol. I. p. 316. « From this time 
« the Jews were forbidden to enter Jeruſalem, or 
« even to fee it at a diſtance. The city being 
ce afterwards inhabited by Gentiles, had no other 
* name than Elia. — Hitherto the church of 
* Jeruſalem had only been compoſed of Jewiſh 
« converts, who obſerved the ritual of the law 
ce under the liberty of the goſpel ; but then as 
ce the Jews were forbidden to remain there, and 
te guards were placed to defend the entrance of 
cc jt, there were no other chriſtians there beſides 
« thoſe who were of Gentile origin; and thus 
« the remains of the ſeryitude of the law were 
c entirely abolithed,” 


Thus ends this church of orthodox Jewiſh 
chriſtians at Jeruſalem, planted by Moſheim, and 


pretty well watered by the Archdeacon of St. 
; - Albans; 
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Albans; from which you have derived ſuch 
great advantage to your argument. But what 
evidence can you bring that the ancient Jewiſh 
church at Jeruſalem, even before the time of 
Adrian, was trinitarian ? If they were Nazarenes, 
Epiphanius repreſents them as unitarian when 
John wrote; and who was it that converted them 
from unitarians to trinitarians, and what evidence 
have you of any ſuch converſion ? 


What became of the chriſtian Jews who were 


driven out of Jeruſalem by Adrian, does not appear. 
It is moſt probable that they joined their brethren 
at Pella, or Berza, in Syria, from which they had 
come to reſide at Jeruſalem, and, indeed, what be- 
came of the whole body of the ancient chriſtian 
Jews (none of whom can be proved to have been 
trinitarians) I cannot tell. Their numbers, we may 
ſuppole, were gradually reduced, till at length they 
became extinct. I hope, however, we ſhall hear 


no more of them as an evidence of the antiquity of 
the trinitarian doctrine. 


I cannot help, in this place, taking ſome farther 
notice of what you ſay with reſpect to this charge of 
a wiltul falſchood on Origen. © Time was,” you 
lay, p. 160. * when the practice“ (viz. of uſing un- 
juſtifiable means to ſerve a good end) © was openly 
* avowed, and Origen himſelf was among its de- 
« fenders.”* This, Sir, as is uſual with you, is 
much too ſtrongly ſtated, and as you mention no 
authorities, you might think to eſcape detection. 

I believe, 
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I believe, indeed, you went no farther than Mot. 
heim for it. Jerom, in his epiſtle to Pammachius, 


Opera, vol. I. p. 496. ſays, that Origen adopted the 


Platonic doctrine (and you, Sir, are an admirer of 
Plato) of the ſubſerviency of truth to utility, as 
with reſpect to deceiving enemies, &c. as Mr. 
Hume, and other ſpeculative moraliſts have done , 
conſidering the foundation of all ſocial virtue to be 
the public good. But, Sir, it by no means follows 
from this, that ſuch perſons will ever indulge them- 
ſelves in any greater violations of truth than thoſe 


who hold other ſpeculative opinions Cconceraing the 
toundation of morals. 


Jerom was far from ſaying as you do, that © he re- 
* quced his theory to practice.” He mentions no 
inſtance whatever of his having recourſe to it, and 
is far, indeed, from vindicating you in aſſerting, 
p. 160. that © the art which he recommended he 
& ſcrupled not to employ; and that, to ſilence an 
« adverſary, he had recourſe to the wilful and de- 
© liberate allegation of a notorious falſehood.“ 
Here, Sir, is much more in the concluſion than the 
premiſes will warrant. Many perſons hold ſpecula- 
tive principles, which their adverſaries think muſt 
neceſſarly lead to immorality; but thoſe who 
hold them ſhould be heard on the ſubject ; and the 
concluſion will not be juſt, unleſs they themſelves 
connect immoral practices with their principles. 
I find, Sir, that the characters of the dead are no ſafer 
in your hands than thoſe of the living. I am unwilling 


to ſay a harſh thing, and I wiſh to avoid it the rt 
ef 
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eſt 1 ſhould be thought Zo return railing for railing ; 
but really, unleſs you can make a better apology 
for yourſelf, than 1 am able to ſuggeſt, you will be 
conſidered by impartial perſons, as a fa//ifier of b 


tory, and a defamer of the character of the dead, in 


order to ſerve your purpole. 


I am, &c. 


JJC 
Of Hereſy in the earlieſt times. 


Rev. SIR, 


Allerted that the unitarians were not ori- 


have adduced a variety of arguments, one of the 
principal of which is, that the apoſtle John, 
though, according to all the evidence of anti- 
quity, he could not but have known that unita- 
rians were numerous in his time, never cenſures 
them ; whereas he writes with the greateſt indig- 
nation againft the tenets which belonged to the 
oppolite ſyſtem of Gnoſticiſm. I obſerved the 
lame with reſpect to Hegeſippus, Juſtin Martyr, 


and Clemens Alexandrinus. I now find the 


lame to be true of Polycarp and Ignatius, and 


that 
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that even Irenæus, Tertullian, and Origen, did 
not treat the unitarians as heretics. 


You inſiſt upon it, however, that John does 


. cenſure the unitarian doctrine; which is curious 


enough, when, according to your account, there 
were no Ehionites or Nazarenes, that is, none 
who denied the pre-exiſtence of Chriſt, till long 
after the time of John. But, paſſing this, you 
acknowledge that the phraſe coming in the fle 
alludes to the proper humanity of Chriſt, and 
therefore reſpects the Gnoſtics ; but you main- 
tain that it likewiſe alludes to a prior ſtate; ſo 


that we may neceſſarily infer from it, that he was 


a being of a higher rank before his coming iz 
the fleſh. 


You ſay, p. 27. © The attempt to aſſign a rea- 
« fon why the Redeemer ſhould be a man, im- 


« plies both that he might have been, without 


ec partaking of the human nature, and by conſe- 
ce quence that, in his own proper nature, he was 
<« originally ſomething different from man; and 


ce that there might have been an expectation that 


© he would make his appearance in fome form 
© above the human.” But it is certainly quite 
ſufficient to account for the apoſtle's uſing that 
phraſe coming in the fleſh, that in his time there 
actually exiſted an opinion that Chriſt was not 
truly a man, but was a being of a higher order, 


which was preciſely the doctrine of the Gnoſtics. 


That before the appearance of the Meſſiah, any 
_ perſons 
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perſons expected that he would, or might come 
in a form above the human I abſolutely deny. 


« A reaſon,” you ſay, p. 27, why a man ſhould 


« he a man, one would not expect in a ſober man's 
« diſcourſe.” But certainly, it was very proper to 
give a reaſon why one who was not thought to be 
properly a man, was really ſo z which is what the 
apoltle has done. | 


As you call upon me ſo loudly to give any proof 
that the phraſe-coming in the fleſh is deſcriptive of 
the Gnoſtic hereſy only, and not of the unitarian 
doctrine alſo, I ſhall give an anſwer that may per- 
haps ſatisfy you, which is, that it is ſo uſed in the 
epiſtle of Polycarp, the diſciple of John. In a 
paſſage in this epiſtle, in which the writer evidently 
alludes ro the Gnoſtics only, he introduces this 
very phraſe, coming in the fleſh. See ſect. vi. vii. in 
Abp. Wake's tranſlation, p. 55. ** Being zealous 
* of what is good, abſtaining from all offence, 


and from falſe brethren, and from thoſe who 


« bear the name of Chriſt in hypocriſy, and who 
deceive vain men. For whoſoever does not con- 
« feſs that Jeſus Chriſt is come in the fleſh, he is 
“ Antichriſt, and whoſoever does not confeſs his 
& ſuffering upon the croſs is from the devil; and 
« whoſoever perverts the oracles of God to his 
on intereſts, and ſays, that there ſhall be neither 


*any reſurrection, nor judgment, he is the firſt- 


born of ſatan. Wherefore, leaving the vanity. 
* of many, and their falſe doctrines, let us return 
I E * to 
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« to the word that was delivered from the be- 
ginning.“ 


Had this writer proceeded no farther than the 
ſecond clauſe, in which he mentions thoſe who did 
not believe that Chriſt ſuffered upon the croſs, it 
might have been ſuppoſed, that he alluded to wy 
claſſes of men, and that the latter were different 
from thoſe who denied that he came in the fleſh, 
But as he goes on to mention a third circumſtance, 
viz. the denial of the reſurrection, and we are ſure 
that thoſe were not a third claſs of perſons, it is 
evident that he alluded to no more than one and 
the ſame kind of perſons by all the three characters, 
I conclude, therefore, that the apoſtle John, from 
whom the writer of this epiſtle had this phraſe, 
uſed it in the fame ſenſe, and meant by it only 
thoſe perſons who believed that Chriſt was not truly 
man, i. e. the Gnoſtics. 
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Beſides, is it not extraordinary, that if this apoſtle 
conceived the indignation that you luppoſe him to 
have entertained againſt the unitarians, he ſhould 
give no intimation of it except in this one ambi- 
guous expreſſion? You own that he marks the 
Gnoſtics clearly enough, and expreſſes the ſtrongeſt 
averſion to them. How came he then to ſpare the 
unitarians, who have been ſo odious fince? You. 
muſt own that, in the courſe of his goſpel, he 
inſerts many expreſſions which, when literally in- 
terpreted, militate ſtrongly againſt the doctrine of 
the divinity of Chriſt ; as when, according to him, 
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our Saviour ſays the Father is greater than I; I can 
do nothing of myſelf; I live by the Father ; the 
Father within me he doth the works. The Father 
is the only true God, &c. If the apoſtle knew that 
there were in his time thoſe who believed that 
Chriſt was a mere man, while 'he himſelf beheved 
him to be God, is it not extraordinary that he 
ſhould give them ſuch an advantage from the 
language of our Saviour in his own goſpel ; and 
that he ſhould have taken no care to qualify or 
explain it ? Perſons who are aware of a dangerous 


opinion, and wiſh to guard others againſt it, do not 
write as he does. 


You will probably ſay, that John taught the 
divinity of Chriſt with ſufficient clearneſs in the 


introduction to his goſpel, which might ſerve as a 
guard againſt any miſtake with reſpect to ſuch ex- 
preflions as thoſe above quoted. But it appears 
that the ancient unitarians underſtood that intro- 
duction as we now do, taking the logos to mean 
not Chriſt, but the wiſdom and power of God reſiding 
in him, and acting by him. The Noetian, in 
Hippolytus, ſays, Lou tell me ſomething new, 
* when you call the Son logos *.“ And the oldeſt 
opinion on the ſubject is, that in that introduction 


John alluded to vn Gnoſtics — as he did in 
his epiſtles. 


A eper pot 716, Sever Net Qepets Anyoy ννονονν uber. 
Contra Noetum, ſect. xv. p. 16. 


E 2 | Ignatius 
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Ignatius alſo frequently mentions hereſy, and 
beretics, and, like John and Polycarp, with great 
indignation ; but it is evident to every perſon who 
is at all acquainted with the hiſtory, learning, and 
language of thoſe times, and of the ſubſequent ones, 
that he had no perſons in his eye but the Gnoſtic 
only. I deſire no other evidence of this, beſides 
a careful inſpection of the paſſages. I ſhall recite 
only one of them, from the epiſtle to the Smyr- 
næans, fect. iv. v. in Wake's tranſlation, p. 116, 
Speaking of his own ſufferings, he ſays, © he 
* who was made a perfect man ſtrengthening me. 
© Whom ſome not knowing do deny, or rather 
<« have been denied by him, being the advocates 
© of death, rather than of the truth, whom neither 
* the prophets, nor the law of Moſes have per- 
«© ſuaded, nor the goſpel itſelf, even to this day, 
« nor the ſufferings of every one of us. For they 
* think alſo the Game things of us. For what does 
*« a man profit me if he ſhall praiſe me, and blaſ- 
«© pheme my Lord, not confeſſing that he was 
* truly made a man. Now he that doth not ſay 
this, does in effect deny him, and is in death. 
«* Burt for the names of ſuch as do this, they being 
© unbelievers, I thought it not fitting to write them 
* unto you. Yea God forbid that I ſhould make 
any mention of them till they ſhall repent, to a 
% true belief of Chriſt's paſſion, which is our re- 
« ſurrection. Let no man deceive himſelf,” &c. 
He ' afterwards ſpeaks of theſe perſons abſtaining 


from the euchariſt, and the 1 offices, ** becaule 
a I | « they 
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« they confeſſed not the euchariſt to be the fleſh of 
« our Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, which ſuffered for our 
« ſins, and which the Father of his goodneſs raiſed 
« again from the dead. It will, therefore,” he 
adds, © become you to abſtain from ſuch perſons, 
« and not to ſpeak with them, neither! in private 
« nor in public.“ N 


How like is this to the writings of the apoſtle 
John, and how well they explain each other. 
Here we ſee the blaſphemy aſcribed to the Gnoſtics, 
which Juſtin mentions, their ſeparating them- 
ſelves from the communion of chriſtians, their 
denying the reſurrection, and their pride. Now, 
how came this writer, like John, never to cenſure 
the unitarians, if he had thought them to be he- 
retics? That they exiſted in his time, there 
never was a doubt, except what is juſt ſtarted in 
this laſt publication of yours. It can only be 
accounted for on the ſuppoſition that he himſelf, 
as well as the apoſtle John, were unitarians, and 
that they had no idea of any hereſies beſides thoſe 
of the different kinds of Gnoſtics. 
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Pearſon ſays, that . refers to the doc- 
trine of the Ebionites in his epiſtle to Polycarp, 
and in thoſe to the Epheſians, the Magneſians, 
and the Philadelphians ; but I find no ſuch re- 

ferences in them, except perhaps two paſſages 
which may eaſily be ſuppoſed to have been al- 

tered ; becauſe, when corrected by an unitarian, 

nothing is wanting to the evident purpoſe of the 

E. 3 writer ; 
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writer ; whereas his cenſures of the Gnoſtics are 
frequent and copious z ſo that no perſon can pre- 
tend to leave them out, without materially in- 
Juring the epiſtles, 

| Beſides, there are in theſe epiſtles of Ignatius, 
ſeveral things that are unfavourable to the doc- 
trine of the divinity of Chriſt. Thus to the 
Epheſians, he ſays, ſect. v. How much more 
© muſt I think you happy who are ſo joined to 
him [the biſhop] as the church is to Jeſus 
e Chriſt, and Jeſus Chriſt to the Father, that ſo 
<« all things may agree in the ſame unity.” To 
the Magneſians, ſect. vii. he ſays, As therefore 
© the Lord did nothing without the Father, 
* being united to him, neither by himſelf nor 
yet by his apoſtles ; ſo neither do ye any thing 
te without your biſhop and preſbyters.” 


What this excellent man ſaid when he appeared 
before the Emperor Trajan, was the language of 
an unitarian. *© You err,” he ſaid “ in that you 
cc call the evil ſpirits of the heathens, gods, For 
ce there is hut one God, who made heaven and 
cc earth, and the ſea, and all that are in them; 
* and one Jeſus Chriſt, his only begotten Son, 
te whole kingdom may I enjoy,” Wake, p. 131, 


Jam, &c, 
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C 


07 the ſentiments of Juſtin Martyr, Irenæus, and 
Clemens Alexandrinus, concerning Hereſy. 


Rev. SIR, 


IF after what I have ſeen in your Charge, and in 

theſe Letters, I could be ſurprized at any thing 
you ſay on theſe ſubjects, it would be at your ſo 
confidently maintaining, p. 79. that Juſtin Mar- 


tyr had a view to the unitarians in thoſe accounts 


of hereſy in general, which I quoted from him; 
when any perſon, with a ſmall portion of that 


reading of which you pretend to ſo much, mult 


know that every word and phraſe in thoſe ac- 
counts, eſpecially the charge of pride, atheiſm, 
and b/aſphemy, is appropriated to the Gnoſtics, 
and the Gnoſtics only. I muſt take the liberty 
to ſay, that you know nothing at all of the an- 
cient eccleſiaſtical writers, if you can imagine 
that the unitarians are ever deſcribed by them in 
this manner. I am even aſhamed to argue with 
any man who, if he has read the early fathers at 
all, has read them to ſo little purpoſe. 


To me it is indiſputably clear, that Juſtin 
Martyr conſidered no other claſs of perſons as 


heretics, unfit to have communion with chriſ- 
tians, but the Gnoſtics only. Let any reaſon- 
able man but compare theſe paſſages in which he 
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cenſures the Gnoſtics with ſo much ſeverity 
with thoſe in which he ſpeaks of the unitariang 
(in which I ſtill am of opinion he makes an apo. 
logy to them for his own principles, but which 
certainly imply no cenſure) and I think he can- 
not but conclude with me, that unitarianiſm was 
conſidered in thoſe times in a very different light 
from what it was afterwards, and is now, 


- Juſtin alſo particularly mentions his having no ob- 
jection to hold communion with thoſe Jewiſh chriſ. 
tians who obſerved the law of Moſes, provided they 
did not impoſe it upon others. Dial. p. 23*. Now 
who could thoſe be, but Jewiſh unitarians ? for, 
agreeable to the evidence of all antiquity, all the 
Jewiſh chriſtians were ſuch. 


It is truly remarkable, and may not have been 
obſerved by you, as indeed it was not by my- 
ſelf till very lately, that Irenæus, who has written 


* This circumſtance may throw ſome light on the paſſage 
in Jerom, in which he ſpeaks of the Ebionites as anathematized 
ſolely on account of their adherence to the Jewiſh law. The 
Ebionites, at leaſt many of them, would have impoſed the yoke 
of the Jewiſh law upon the Gentile chriſtians, they would not 
communicate with thoſe who were not circumciſed, and of courſe 
theſe could not communicate with them; ſo they were neceſſarily 
in a ſtate of excommunication with reſpe& to each other. This 
would alſo be the caſe with the Cerinthians as well as the Ebio- 
nites, and therefore ſerom mentions them together, the ſeparation 
of communion, with reſpe& to both ariſing from the obſervance 
of the law of Moſes ; though Jerom might write unguardedly, 
as he often did, in. confounding the caſe of the Cerinthians 


ſo much as he here does with that of the Ebionites. 10 
ſo 
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ſo large a work. on the ſubject of hereſy, after the 
time of Juſtin, and in a country where it 1s probable 
there were fewer unitarians, again and again cha- 
racterizes them in ſuch a manner, as makes it evi- 
dent, that even he did not conſider any other per- 
ſons as being properly heretics beſides the Gnoſtics, 
He expreſſes a great. diſlike of the Ebionites; but 
though he appears to have known none of them 
beſides thoſe who denied the miraculous conception, 
he never calls them beretics. I had thought that 
in one paſſage he had included them in that appella- 


tion; but obſerving that in his introduction, and 


other places, in which he ſpeaks of heretics in general, 
he evidently meant the Gnoſtics only, and could not 
carry his views any farther, I was led to reconſider 


that particular paſſage, and I found that I had been 
miſtaken in my conſtruction of it, 


“All heretics,” he ſays, © being untaught and ig- 
* norant of the diſpenſations of God, and eſpeially 
* of that which relates to man, as being blind with re- 
e ſpect to the truth, oppoſe their own lalvation; ſome 
e introducing another father beſides the maker of 
te the world, others ſaying that the world"and the 
matter of it was made by angels,” &c. and after 
mentioning other ſimilar opinions, he adds, © others 
* not knowing the diſpenſation of the virgin, ſay 
* that he (Jeſus) was begotten by Joſeph. Some 
* ſay that neither the ſoul nor the body can receive 
* eternal life, but the internal man only“, i. e. 
that they denied the reſurrection. 


Indocti omnes heretici, et ignorantes diſpoſitiones Dei, 
et inſcii ejus quæ eſt ſecundum hominem diſpenſationis, quippe 


cæcutientes 
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Now as Cerinthus, and Carpocrates, and other 
Gnoſtics, denied the miraculous conception, as well 
as the Ebionites, and all the reſt of this deſcription, 
both before and after this circumſtance, evidently 
belongs to the Gnoſtics only, and as in no other 
place whatever does he comprehend them in his 
definition of Here, it is natural to conclude that he 
had no view to them even here, but only to thoſe 
Gnoſtics, who, in common with them, denied the 
miraculous conception. If there be any other paſ- 
ſage in Irenzus in which he calls, or ſeems to call, 
the Ebionites heretics, I have overlooked it. The 
Ebionites were Jews, and had no communion with 
the Gentiles, at leaſt that appears; and Irenæus 
ſays nothing at all of the unitarians among the 
Gentiles, who generally believed the miraculous con- 
ception, though, as appears from other evidence, 
they conſtituted the great maſs of the unlearned 
chriſtians. INE 


Clemens Alexandrinus makes frequent mention 
of heretics, and expreſſes as much abhorrence of 
them as Juſtin Martyr does; but it is evident, that 
in all the places in which he ſpeaks of them, his 
idea of hereſy was confined to Gnoſticiſm. He con- 


cæcutientes circa veritatem, iphi ſuæ contradicunt ſaluti. Ali 
quidem alterum introducentes præter demiurgum patrem. Alii 
autem ab angelis quibuſdam dicentes factum eſſe mundum, 
et ſubſtantiam ejus, &c. Alii autem rurſus ignorantes Virginis 
diſpenſationem, ex Joſeph dicunt eum generatum. Et quidam 
quidem neque animam ſuam neque corpus recipere peſſe dicunt 
æternam vitam, ſed tantum hominem interiorem. Lib. V. 


cap. xix. p. 429, 4 
ders 
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fders it as an anſwer to all heretics to prove that 
« there is one God, the almighty Lord, who was 
« preached by the law and the prophets, and alſo 
« in the bleſſed goſpel *.” He alſo ſpeaks of hereſy 
33 * borrowed from a barbarous philoſophy ;” and 
ſays of heretics, that though they ſay there is one 
« God, and {ing hymns to Chriſt, it was not accord- 
« ing to truth; for that they introduced another God, 
« and ſuch a Chriſt as the prophets had not foretold.“ 
Strom, Lib. VI. p. 675. See alſo p. 542. 662. 
He likewiſe ſpeaks of heretics in general, as having 
a high opinion of their own knowledge, omni 
ynocsaſ 41angoler . Strom. Lib. VII. p. 754. He calls 
them dog men who think that they have found the 
truth, P- 7 55. and b PoZogogins Sr EU,, elated with 
a conceit of their knowledge, p. 759. He ſays that 
e hereſy began in the time of Adrian,” when it is 
well known that Baſilides, and the moſt diſtin- 


guiſhed of the Gnoſtics made their appearance. 
Strom Lib. VII. p. 764. He fays the heretics 


went by different names, as thoſe of Valentinus, 
Marcion, and Baſilides, mentioning none but 
Gnoſtics, p. 765- It may only be conjectured 
that he meant the Ebionites by the Peratici, enume- 
rated by him among thoſe who had their denomina- 
tion from the place of their reſidence. But this is 


the only paſſage in which the word occurs. He never 


includes the Gentile unitarians among heretics, and 


even your great authority, Moſheim, allows (what 


* Kai TATE EVTENF EY TAS LUPETED IV ev Pitpura Feov o 
aufioy aayſoupa]ops, Toy O14 vows V ppi, pos IE N 
PAKCpts £V2Y YEALS INDIES πνjꝰ,/h/talte tee. Strom. Lib. VI. 
. 4751 | 
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indeed he could not deny) that the unitarians lived 
in communion with the catholic church in the early 
ages. 


As the ſtrict Ebionites held no communion 
with the Gentile chriſtians, it is very poſſible that 
Clemens Alexandrinus might inſert them in a cata. 
logue of heretics, and allude to them under the name 
of Peratici, without intending any cenſure of their 
doctrine with reſpect to Chriſt. ' Beſides, this was a 
name given them, as he ſays, from their place of te- 
ſidence, and therefore did not include . unitarians 
among the Geatiles. 


It is clear to me from the attention that I have 
lately given to this ſubject, that even long after the 
doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt was eſtabliſhed 
by councils, and the decrees of emperors, the com- 
mon people were well known to believe nothing of 
the matter; and yet, if they made no diſturbance, 
and did not think proper to ſeparate from the com- 
munion of the orthodox themſelves, they were not 
excommunicated. This may be inferred from the 
paſſage which I quoted from Athanaſius ; but of 


which you have taken no notice, from which it ap- 


pears that the unitarians were the ot @0aavt» the 


many. In the time of Tertullian they were the 


major pars credentium, the greater part of believers; 
and in the time of Origen they were the To , 


1 am, & c. 
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F VII. 
Of the fate of Hereſy in the time of Tertullian. 


Rev. SIR, 


NOTHING can well be more evident than 

that Tertullian repreſents the great body of 
unlearned chriſtians in his time as unitarians, and 
even holding the doctrine of the trinity in great 
abhorrence. It is hardly poſſible, in any form of 
words, to deſcribe this ſtate of things more clearly 


than he does. Indeed, with reſpect to this you 


are pleaſed to make ſome conceſſion, though by 
no means ſuch as the caſe requires. 


«I muſt confeſs, Sir,” you ſay, p. 74. here 
« ſeems to be a complaint againft the unlearned 
« chriſtians, as in general unfavourable to the tri- 
© nitarian doctrine ;z” but you add, © the com- 
« plaint is of your own raiſing. Tertullian will 
e youch but for a ſmall part of it. Simple per- 


ie ſons, ſays Tertullian (not to call them ignorant. 


and ideots) who always make the majority of be- 
© lievers, becauſe the rule of faith itſeif carries us 
e away from the many gods of the heathens, to the 
one true God; not underſtanding that one God ts 
indeed to be believed, but with an ogcoxoMY (er 
arrangement) ſtartie at the economy. They take 
* it for granted that the number and diſpoſition of 
te the trinity is @ diviſion of the unity. They 2 
Foggy | 0 tha 2 
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* hat two, and even three are preached by us, and 
© imagine that they themſelves are the worſhippers of 
% one God. We, they ſay, bold the monarchy. La- 
eins have caught up the word MONARCHIA, Greek; 
« will not underſtand oECONOMIA. Let our au- 
* thor's words be thus exactly rendered, and you 
« will, find in them neither complaint, nor ac- 
„ knowledgment, of a general prevalence of 
« the unitarian doctrine among chriſtians of any 
rank. Tertullian alleges, that what credit it 
ce obtained was only with the illiterate, nor with 
« all the illiterate, but only thoſe who were igno- 
ce rant, and ſtupid in the extreme. To preclude 
ce the plea of numbers, he remarks, that the illite- 
ce rate will always make the majority of believers, 
« Some ſimple people, he ſays, take alarm at the 
ce notion of a plurality of perſons in the unity of 
« the godhead.” 


** 


* 


Here, Sir, I complain of two groſs miſrepre- 
ſentations of your author, the firſt reſpects the 
number of theſe ſimple people, and the ſecond the 
degree of their ſimplicity, or as you call it fupt- 
dity. Whoever Tertullian meant by the /implices 
and the idiotæ, for any thing that appears, he 
meant the whole body of them. His language 
is general, and unlimited, and therefore you are 
altogether unwarranted in your limitation of it 
to ſome of ;hem. I really wonder at your aſſurance 
in this. I am far from conſtruing Tertullian 
rigorouſly, and am ready to allow that ſome of 
theſe /implices and idiotæ might profeſs to * 
85 ene 
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the doctrine of the trinity, though he ſays no- 
thing of it; but making all reaſonable deductions 
on this account, he aſſerts a palpable falſehood, 
and againſt himſelf, if a very great majority of 
theſe f/implices and idiotæ were not unitarians, 
On the whole, it is impoſſible not to infer from 
this paſſage, thar, in the time of Tertullian, the 
great body of unlearned chriſtians were unita- 
rians, and that they were ſo in part from their 
conſtruction of the regula fidei, or the creed, to 
which they gave their aſſent at baptiſm. - They 
even regarded the doctrine of the trinity with 
horror, as nothing leſs than 1dolatry, enjoining 
the worſhip of more gods than one. Common 
ſenſe can put no other conſtruction on this paſ- 
ſage, and Tertullian is far from being ſingular 
in this acknowledgment. It is made in differ- 


ent modes by ſeveral of the fathers, even later 
than the age of Tertullian. 


In the next place, I complain of the degree of 
ſimplicity, or, as you call it, ſtupidity with which 
you charge theſe unitarians. Tertullian calls 
them idiolæ, which you render ideots, and this you 
have the aſſurance to call an exa# tranſlation. You 
lay, p. 91. that I conſult only the ordinary lexicons. 
Pray, Sir, in what lexicon or dictionary, ordinary 
or extraordinary, did you find this ſenſe of the 
term idiota, in Latin, or duelns in Greek? Can 
you produce any paſſage in an ancient writer 
in which the word has that meaning? I will ven- 


ture to ſay that it properly ſignifies an unlearned 


man, 
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man, or a perſon who has not had a learned or 

liberal education. But ſuch perſons may have 
as good ſenſe as thoſe who have had that adyan- 
tage, and may judge. as truly concerning the 
great principles of religion as the moſt learnt; 
The doctrine of one God, or two. Gods, requires 
no knowledge of the learned languages, and you, 
Sir, perhaps would have underſtood chriſtianity 
no worſe, if you had never heard of the Parmenides, 


It is moſt natural to interpret the language of 
any writer by the uſe of it in other writers of the 
ſame age, character, and profeſſion. Now the 
tranſlator of Irenæus certainly uſes the word 
idiota (1445]ng, no doubt, in the original Greek) 
for an unlearned man, without the leaſt reference 
to any weakneſs of underſtanding. Speaking of 
the heretics, who boaſted of their knowledge, he 
ſays, lib. V. cap. xx. © Non contemplantes quanto 
<« pluris fit idiota religioſus a blaſphemo et im- 
« pudente ſophiſta: Not conſidering how much 
© better is a religious and unlearned man, than a 
te blaſphemous and impious ſophiſt.” Certainly 
you would not render it a religious ideot, for ideots 
are incapable of religion. From the blaſpheny 
here aſcribed to heretics, who were Gnoſtics, you 


may alſo take a hint for the right underſtanding 
of the quotation from Juſtin. 


Theodoret, in his explanation of 1 Cor. xiv. 16. 
ſays, that © by In; was meant à layman, be- 
& cauſe it is the cuſtom to call thoſe due who 

| « were 
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e were not engaged in war;“ meaning, perhaps, 
« thoſe who had no public employments.” Ope- 
ra, vol. III. p. 191. 


Our tranſlators of the New Teſtament had 4 


very different idea from yours of the meaning of 
the word ns For in Acts iv. 13. we read that 
when Peter and John were examined before the 
High Prieſt, and his kindred, © they wondered at 
« their boldneſs, becauſe they perceived them ta 
« be idio)a:;” but it is not rendered ideots, which 
would have been abſurd enough, but unlearned 


and ignorant men, In 1 Cor. xiv. the word occurs 


three times, and is always tranſlated unlearned; 
and in 2 Cor. xi. 6. Paul calls himſelf Aan, and 
he could not be ſuppoſed to have called himſelf 
an ideot. It is HG 3 rude. 


One of your proofs, p. 83. that unitarianiſm 
was proſcribed in the primitive church in the 
time of Tertullian, is his ſaying that the regula 
fdei in his treatiſe de Preſcriptione was the belief 


of all chriſtians. But every writer, if we wiſh” 


not to cavil, but to underſtand his real meaning, 


muſt be interpreted in a manner conſiſtent with 


himſelf. It is a degree of candour that is due to 
all writers; and what you ſtrongly plead for in 
the caſe of Euſebius. Now, concerning what we 
now call the apaſtles creed, Tertullian expreſſes him- 
ſelf in ſuch a manner (in his treatiſe de Virginibus 
Velandis) as gives us clearly to underſtand that this 
was all that was neceſſary to the faith of a chriſ- 

F tian. 
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66 LETTERS TO THE 
tian, This creed might be ſubſcribed by any 


unitarian who believed the miraculous concep- 
tion. The other creed, therefore, which is not 
the apoſtles, muſt be his own comment or expo- 
ſition of the proper regula fidei, or creed (and in. 
deed it has all the appearance of a comment, az 
may be ſeen by the compariſon) and all that ve 
can conchude from it, 1s that it contains his own 
opinion, which is well known from his writings 
in general. 


To prove that the regula fidei in the treatiſe dt 
Preſcriptione was the belief of all chriſtians in that 
age, you muſt prove that it was the creed that all 
chriſtians gave their aſſent to; and this aſſent was 
only given at the time of baptiſm. But that re- 
gula fidei (which ſuppoſes the pre- exiſtence of 
Chriſt) is no where to be found but in this particu- 
lar paſſage in the writings of Tertullian; whereas 
that which is called the apoſtles creed is, with 
ſome variations, frequently mentioned, and is 
known to have been the only creed that was uſed 
at baptiſm in the time of Tertullian, and long 
_ afterwards. =E 


T hat Tertullian alluded to none but the Gnoſ- 
tics in the regula ſidei of his treatiſe de Præſcrip- 
tione is evident from every clauſe in it, and from 
the object of the work, which reſpects the Gnoſ- 
tics only, the unitarians being only occaſionally 
and ſlightly mentioned in it. Though, there- 
fore, a ſingle feature in this account is * 

| e 
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the unitarians, as well as in the Gnoſtics, it is the 
whole character that we are to attend to, and not 
that feature in particular. - 


In all other places in which I have found Ter- 
tullian to ſpeak of hereſy in general, it is moſt evi- 
dent that his ideas went no farther than to the 
opinions of the Gnoſtics, except that he once 
calls Hebion a heretic, and then he expreſsly 
makes his hereſy to conſiſt in his obſervance of 
the Jewiſh ritual“. 


« Hereſies,“ he ſays, © do not differ from 
« jdolatry, having the ſame author, and the ſame 
« work with idolaters; for that they make an- 
« other God againſt the creator; or, if they ac- 
« knowledge one creator, they diſcourſe of him 
« in a manner different from the truth f. Here- 
« tics,” he ſays, © deny that God is to be 
« feared , which agrees with his ſaying that 
© the heathen philoſophers were the patriarchs 
« of hereſy,” for they held that doctrine but it 
was very remote from any thing that is ever laid 
to the charge of the unitarians. - 

* Ad Galatas ſcrihens invehitur in obſervatores et defenſores 
circumciſionis et legis. Hebionis hæreſis eſe De Præſ. ſ. xxxiii. 
f + 1 ab idolatria diſtare hæreſes, cum et auctoris et operis 
ejuſdem ſint cujus et idolatria. Deum aut fingunt alium ad- 
verſus creatorem, aut fi unicum creatorem confitentur, aliter 
eum diſſerunt quam in vero. Yo Præſcriptione, ſ. xL. Opera 
p. 217. 


t Negant deum timendum. De Præſ. ſ. xc iii. p. 218. 


Hereticorum patriarchæ philoſophi. Ad. Herm, ſ. viii. 
p. 236. | 
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« Heretics,” he ſays, © aſſociated with the mag], 
<« with fortune-tellers, with aſtrologers, with phi- 
e loſophers; being actuated by a principle of 
« curioſity ; ſo that the quality of their faith may 
« be judged of from their manner of life; for 


« diſcipline is the index of doctrine “.“ 


The whole of this account is inconſiſtent with 
Tertullian's conſidering unitarians as heretics, but 
much more is his ſaying, that the Valentinians 
« were the moſt numerous of 'all the heretics+,” 
and that * the heretics had nothing to do with their 
* diſcipline. Their want of communion,” he ſays, 
« ſhews that they are foreign to us 4.“ Fer it is 
moſt evident that thoſe whom he calls fmplices and 
idiotæ, were ranked by him among the credentes, or 


_ believers. They were even the major pars credentiun, 


though unitarians, and holding the doctrine of the 
trinity in abhorrence. 


| 


Let any perſon judge from the whole of this, if 
it muſt not have been inconſiderate, at leaſt, in Ter- 


Notata etiam ſunt commercia hæreticorum cum magis, 
quam pluribus, cum circulatoribus, cum aſtrologis, cum philo- 
ſophis, curioſitati ſcilicet deditis.——Adeo et de genere con- 
verſationis qualitas fidei æſtimari poteſt: doctrinæ index dif- 
ciplina eſt. De Præſcriptione, ſ. xLiu. p, 218. 

+ Valentiniani frequentiſſimum plani collegium inter ue 
ticos. Ad. Valent. ſ. i. p. 250. , 


t Hzretici autem nullum habent conſortium noſtræ diſci- 
plinæ, quos extraneous utique teſtatur ipſa ademptio commu- 
nicationis. De Baptiſmo, ſ. xv. p. 230. 


tullian, 
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tullian, and inconfiſtent with himſelf, to call thoſe per- 
ſons heretics, who could not ſubſcribe to that form of 
the creed which includes the article of pre-exiſtence, 
and which was not aſſented to at baptiſm. 


Tertullian alſo recites the articles of the creed in 
a third form, in his book againſt Praxeas. But as 
in the former he evidently had a view to the Gnoſtics 
only, ſo in this, he had a view to the opinions of 
Praxeas, whom he was refuting. This, therefore, 
as well as the other, though delivered in the form 
of a creed, and faid to bg held by all chriſtians, can 
only be conſidered as his own comment upon 
it, and as containing his own opinion. It is as 
follows : 


“We believe in one God, but under that diſpen- 
&« ſation which we call the æconomy; ſo that there is 
« alſo a ſon of this one God, his word, who proceeded 
from him, by whom all things were made, and 
« without whom nothing was made that was made; 
e that he was ſent by the Father into a virgin, and 
« of her born man and God, the ſon of man, and 
the ſon of God, and called Jeſus Chriſt ; that he 
« ſuffered, died, and was buried, according to the 
« ſcriptures z that he was raiſed by the Father, and 
taken up into heaven; that he ſits at the right- 
e hand of the Father, and will come to judge the 
« living and the dead; who thence, according to 
his promiſe, ſent from the Father the holy ſpirit, 
* the comforter, and the ſanctifier of the faith of 
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« thoſe who believe in the father, the _ and the 


© holy ſpirit *.“ 


Let the impartial reader then judge, whether ve 
are not more likely to find the genuine proper 
creed, which was conſidered as containing the faith 
of all chriſtians, unmixed with any peculiar opinions 
of Tertullian's own, in the treatiſe de Virginibut 
Velandis, in which he is not oppoling orthodoxy to 
beterodoxy, but fimply faith to prafiice. 


I am really ſurprized that you ſhould lay ſo much 
ſtreſs on the teſtimony of Tertullian, admitting it 
to be clear and uniform, which it is far from being, 
and alſo on that of Euſebius, with reſpect to the 
general faith of chriſtians even in their own times, 
and much more in times preceding them; when it 
is ſo common for men to repreſent the opinions of 
thoſe whom they eſteem as the ſame with their own, 
Every man ſhould be heard with caution when he 


* Unicum quidem deum credimus, ſub hae tamen diſpen- 
ſatione quam œconomiam dicimus, ut unici dei fit et filius 
ſermo ipſius, qui ex ipſo proceſſerit, per quem omnia facta ſunt, 
et ſine quo fatum eſt nihil; hunc miſſum a patre in virginem, 
et ex ea natum hominem et deum, filium hominis et filium dei, 
et cognominatum Jeſum Chriſtum. Hune paſſum, hunc mor- 
tuum, et ſepultum, ſecundum ſeripturas, et reſuſcitatum 2 
patre, et in cælos reſumptum, ſedere ad dextram patris, ven- 
turum judicare vivos et mortuos, qui exinde miſerit, ſecundum 
promiſſionem ſuam, a patre ſpiritum ſanctum, paracletum, 
ſanctificatorem fidei eorum qui credunt in patrem et filium et 
ſpiritum ſanctum. Hanc regulam ab injtio evangelii decucur- 
riſſe, &c. Ad. Praxeam, ſ. Ul. p. 501. | 


praiſes 
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praiſes himſelf z and what he ſays in one place 
ſhould be compared with what he ſays in another, 


and eſpecially what he drops, as it were, accident - 


ally, and when he was off his guard. As I ſaid be- 
fore, their evidence in theſe caſes is not to be re- 
« oarded, unleſs they bring ſome ſufficient proof of 
« their aſſertions.“ 


Had Tertullian, Origen, and others, thought 
more highly of the common people than they did, we 
ſhould probably never have known from them what 
their opinions were. But happily for us, they 
thought meanly of them, and, without being aware 
of the uſe and value of the information, have given 
us ſufficient lights into this very important circum- 
ſtance in the hiſtory of their times. But in this, as 
well as in ſeveral other reſpe&s, you, Sir, have been 
led into ſeveral miſtakes through your ignorance of 
human nature; the knowledge of which, and a due 
attention to it, would have been of much more ſer- 
vice to you in theſe enquiries, than your knowledge 
of Greek, in which, however, I do not perceive that 
you greatly abound. This ignorance of human nature 
appears in your inſiſting, p. 174. that if I admit the 


evidence of Euſebius for the exiſtence of the Ebio- 


nites in the time of the apoſtles, I muſt admit his 
teſtimony to their condemnation of them. 


As Theodotus who appeared in the time of 
Tertullian is called a heretic in the appendix to 
Tertullian's book De Preſcriptione; 1 think it 
Probable that, after his excommunication, he formed 
F 4 a church 
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a church of pure unitarians, and might be the fir 
who ſet up a ſeparate place of worſhip on that 
account, and therefore was denominated an bhereti; 
in the original ſenſe of that word ; and this cir. 
cumſtance might give riſe to the opinion that he 
was the firſt who taught the doctrine. 


When Euſcbius wrote fo as evidently to ſuppoſe 
that the Ebionites exiſted in the time of the apoſtles, 
you ſay, p. 173, © I conſider it as an haſty aſſertion 
of a writer over-zealous to overwhelm his adver- 
* ſary by authorities.” I ſuſpect that he may have 
been guilty of ſomething like this, when he ſaid 
that Theodotus was excommunicated by Victor on 
account of his unitarian principles. That he was 
excommunicated I admit, but that his unitarian 
principles was the ſole ground of his excommuni- 
cation, I have ſome doubt, conſidering your own 
idea of the credit of the witneſs, which indeed is 
pretty much the ſame as my own. 


Im, Kc. 
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EF 
Of Origen's idea of Hereſy. 


Rev. Sir, 


W HAT J have ſaid concerning Clemens 

Alexandrinus and Tertullian, is true alſo of 
Origen, and theſe writers may help to explain each 
other. No man took more pains to inculcate the 
doctrine of the logos than Origen, and he thought 
meanly of thoſe chriſtians who did not adopt it, con- 
ſidering them as of an inferior rank; but I believe he 
never claſſes them with heretics; and whenever he 
ſpeaks of heretics in general, he, as well as all pre- 
ceding writers, evidently had a view to the Gnoſtics 
only. See his Commentary on Matt, vol. I. p. 1 56, 
159, 212, 287, 475, and many other Nee in 
his writings. 


In his treatiſe entitled Philoſophumena,” which is 
the firſt of his books againſt the heretics, it is 
evident that he conſidered none in that light beſides 
the Gnoſtics, ſee p. 6. 8. and 16. of that work, as 
publiſhed by Wolfius, at Hamburg, in 1706. 


In one place he evidently conſiders the unitarians 


and heretics ſeparately, as two diſtinct claſſes of 


men; but ſuppoſes that the unitarians confounded 
the perſons of the father and the ſon, on which 
account they were called Patripaſians. But not- 

withſtanding 


Oo {LET TL 14 70: WS 


withſtanding the evil that he ſays of them, he acknoy. 
ledges that they adhered to their opinion as thinking 
that it did honour to Chriſt, as on other occaſions 
he aſcribes it to their regard to the one true God 
the Father. We are not,“ ſays he, to conſider 
„ thoſe as taking the part of Chriſt who think 
e falſely concerning him, out of an idea of doing 
«© him honour. Such are thoſe who confound the 
* intellect of the Father and the Son, diſtinguiſhing 
e their ſubſtance in idea and name only; and alſo 
e the heretics, who, out of a defire of ſpeaking 
* magnificently concerning him, carry their blaf. 
© phemy very high, even to the maker of the 
world, are not on his ſide “.“ | 


— 


— 


e e EP 


It is evident to me that in the time of Origen, 
viz. the beginning of the third century, the doctrine 
of the divinity of Chriſt was ſo far from being 
generally received, except by the biſhops and the 
more learned of the clergy, that it was conſidered 
as a ſublime doctrine, proper indeed for perſons 
who had made advances in divine knowledge, but 
not adapted to the vulgar, who were content with 
the plain doctrine of Jeſus Chrift and him crucified, 


5 * * * I 
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looking 
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looking no farther than to his humanity, as it is 
delivered in the goſpels of Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. John's doctrine of the logos was thought 
to be too ſublime for the generality of Chriſtians. ' 


« No one,” ſays Origen, © taught the divinity 
« of Chriſt ſo clearly as John, who preſents him 
« to us, ſaying, I am the light of the world, 
« ] am the way, the truth, and the life; I am the 


e reſurrection; I am the gate; I am the good 


« ſhepherd ; and in the Revelation, I am the a ph 
« and omega, the beginning and the end, the firſt 
« and the laſt, We may therefore boldly ſay, 
« that as the goſpels are the firſt fruits (or moſt 
« excellent part) of the ſcriptures, ſo the goſpel 
« of John is the firſt fruits of the goſpels ; the 
« ſenſe of which no perſon can conceive except 
« he who reclines on the breaſt of Jeſus, and who 
« can receive from Jeſus his mother Mary, and 
© make her his own. He muſt be another John 
ho was ſhewn by Jeſus as another Jeſus. For, 
* he who is perfect does not himſelf live, but 
« Chriſt lives in him; and ſince Chriſt lives in 
him, he ſays to Mary concerning him, behold 
* thy ſon, Chriſt himſelf “.“ 


« This,“ 


* Ours yap ene, ane glos $ariporer avſe Tyr G eoſiſſa 
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ce This,” ſays he, © we ought to underſtang, 


© that as the law was a ſhadow of good thingy 


cc to come, ſo is the goſpel as it is underſtood 
ce by the generality. But that which John calls 
te the everlaſting goſpel, and which may be more 
cc properly called the ſpiritual, inſtructs the in- 
te telligent very clearly concerning the Son of 
© God. Wherefore the goſpel muſt be taught 
* both corporeally and ſpiritually ; and when it 


ce is neceſſary we mult preach the corporeal goſ- 


te pel, ſaying to the carnal] that we know nothing 
te but Jeſus Chriſt and him crucified. But when 
ce perſons are found confirmed in the ſpirit, bring 
ce ing forth fruits in it, and in love with heavenly 
* wiſdom, we muſt impart to them the logos re- 
turning from his bodily ſtate, in that he was in 
te the beginning with God *,” : 
© There, 
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“There are,” ſays he, „ who partake of the 
« Jogos which was from the beginning, the logos 
10 that was with God, and the logos that was 
« God, as Hoſea, Iſaiah, and Jeremiah, and any 
« others that ſpeak of him as the logos of God, 
« and the logos that was with him; but there. 


e axe others who know nothing but Jeſus Chriſt 
« and him crucified, the logos that was made 


« fleſh; thinking they have every thing of the 
« Jogos when they acknowledge Chrift accord- 
« ing to the fleſh. Such is the multitude of thoſe 
« who are called chriſtians“.““ 


« Again, he ſays, the multitudes (i. e. the 
« great maſs or body) of believers are inſtructed 
« in the ſhadow of the logos, and not in the 
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e true logos of God, which is in the open 
cc heaven“. ga 


Theſe humble chriſtians of Origen who got no 
farther than the ſhadow of the logos, and the 
Jimplices and idiot of Tertullian, were probably 
the /implices credentium of Jerom, who, as well ag 
the heretics, he ſays, “ did not underſtand the 
« ſcriptures as became their majeſty.” For had 
theſe ſimple chriſtians, within the pale of the 
church, inferred from what John ſays of the logos, 
and from what Chriſt ſays of himſelf, that he was, 
perſonally conſidered, equal to the father, Jerom 
would hardly have ſaid that they did not under- 
ſtand the ſcriptures according to their majeſty: 
for he himſelf would not pretend to a perfect 
knowledge of the myſtery of the trinity. © For 
ce theſe ſimple chriſtians, he ſays, ** the earth of 
* the people of God brought forth hay, as for 
te the heretics it brought forth thorns f.“ For the 
intelligent, I ſuppoſe, it produced richer fruits, 


From all theſe paſſages, and others quoted be- 
fore, eſpecially the major pars credentium of Ter- 


* Ta de mnJn Tov TE TISEUKEAL vIMIGopercy TH e Te 
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hæreticis ſpinas, imperitis quibuſque ecclefiz fœnum afferat. In 
If. xxxii. 20. Opera, vol. LV. p. 118, 
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| tullian, 
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tullian, I cannot help inferring, that the doctrine 
of Chriſt being any thing more than a man, who 
was crucified and roſe from the dead (the whole 
doctrine of the incarnation of the eternal logos, 


that was in God, and that was God) was conſi- 


dered as a more abſtruſe and refined doctrine, 
with which there was no occaſion to trouble the 
common people; and it 1s evident that this claſs 
of chriſtians was much ſtaggered by it, and of- 
fended when they did hear of it. This could never 


have been the caſe if it had been ſuppoſed to be the 


doctrine of the apoſtles, and to have been delivered 
by them as the moſt eſſential article of chriſtian 
faith, in which light it is now repreſented. Such 
terms as ſcandalizare, expaveſcere, &c. uſed by 
Tertullian, and race by Origen, can only apply 
to the caſe of ſome novel and alarming doctrine, 
ſomething that men had not been accuftomed to. 
In the language of Origen, it had been the cor- 
poreal goſpel only, and not this ſpiritual and myſte- 
rious one that they had been taught. | 


J am, Kc. 
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Of the light in which the Unitarians were conidered 
in later ages, and of the ſtate of the common people 
at all times, 


Rev. SIR, 


Ir appears from what has been advanced in the 
preceding letters, that, whatever might be the 
opinion of the more learned chriſtians, and of courſe 
that of the writers, the bulk of the common peo- 
ple were not brought to a belief, or rather a pro- 
feſſion, of the doctrine of the trinity till a pretty 
late period; and that if they did not of them- 
ſelves leave the communion of the orthodox, 
and raiſed no diſturbance in the church, they 
were connived at. In fact, they were conſidered 
by the more learned as ſimple ignorant people, 
who knew no better, and who acquieſced in the 
doctrine of the {imple humanity of Chriſt, becauſe 
they were incapable of comprehending that of 
his divinity, and the ſublime doctrine of three 
perſons in one God. This mult have been the caſe 
with theo. Tow, the many, or multitude, of Atha- 
naſius. 


This writer, conſidering the violence of his cha- 
racter, ſpeaks of the unitarians with a good deal of 


tenderneſs on account of the difficulty of undet-. 
I 6 landing 
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ſtanding the doctrine of the trinity. In my former 
letters, I quoted a paſſage from him, in which he 
repreſents them as the ot Too, the many, and per- 
ſons of a low underſtanding, but by no means as 
perſons out of the church. Contraſting them with 
the Gnoſtics and-the Arians, he ſays, ** ſome perſons 
. * conſidering what is human in Chriſt, ſeeing him 
« thirſting, labouring and ſuffering, and degrading 
* him to a mere man, fin indeed greatly ; but they 
may readily obtain forgiveneſs, if they. repent, 
e alledging the weakneſs of the fleſh; and they 
have the apoſtle himſelf adminiſtering pardon to 
« them, and as it were holding out his hand to 
* them, while he ſays, Truly, great is the myſtery of 
« oodlineſs, God was manifeſt in the fleſh . 


According to him many perſons within the pale 
of the church muſt either have been unitarians, or 
have believed the doctrine of the trinity without un- 
derſtanding it, which in fact is no belief at all: Being 
conſulted what was to be done with reſpect to the 
ſpread of the doctrine of Paulus Samoſatenfis; after 
acknowledging that perſons of low underſtandings 
were chiefly infected with it, and quoting what 
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Paul ſays of the great myſtery of godlineſs, God mani. 
Feſt in the fleſh, he ſays, ** thoſe who underſtand 
* the ſubject accurately are few, but all pious per- 
« ſons may hold the faith delivered to them #,” 
But what kind of holding muſt it be, when they 
had no peifect underſtanding of what they held. 


Gregory Nazianzen alſo repreſents the common 
people as excuſeable for their errors, and ſafe from 
not being diſpoſed to ſcrutinize into thingsF. 


I have alſo obſerved many inſtances in writers ſo 
late as Chryſoſtom, who notwithſtanding the pre- 
valence of a different mode of treating unitarians, 
uſe the term beretics in its ancient and proper ſenſe, 
for the Gnoſtics only. Here I ſhall content myſelf 
with one from Athanaſius. He ſays, ** The here. 
© tics make to themſelves another maker of the 
„ univerſe, beſides the Father of our Lord Jeſus 
c Chriſt}.” Indeed Athanaſius conſidered the pro- 
per unitarians in a more favourable light than he did 
either the Gnoſtics, or the Arians. See Open, 


vol. I. p. 975. 977, 978. 
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Cyril of Jeruſalem complains of heretics, both 
unitarians and Arians, in the boſom of the 
church. * Now,“ ſays he, © there is an apoſ- 
« tacy; for men have departed from the faith, 
« ſyme confounding the Son with the Father, 
« qthers daring to ſay that Chriſt was created out 
« of nothing. Formerly heretics were open, 
« hut now the church is full of concealed here- 
« tics*,” The more zealous of the orthodox 
biſhops might do ſomething more than complain, 
but in general it may be preſumed that they did 
not trouble themſelves about the matter. 


95 complaints of the ſpread of hereſy, both that 
e, of the unitarians, and that of the Arians, in Aſia 


Minor, in the time of Baſil, by himſelf, and his 
cotemporaries, are without end. Thoſe opinions 
prevailed more eſpecially among the common peo- 
ple, though many of the clergy were alſo infected; 

and what is remarkable, the malcontents com- 
plained loudly of his innovations, both with re- 
ſpect to ancient doctrines, and ancient practices. 
For ſome time Baſil, called he great, was obliged 
to give way to the ſtorm, and retire from his 
dioceſe, though this, it ſeems, was a dangerous 
ſtep; for, according to him, unremitted vigilance 
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was neceſſary to guard their flocks from ſeduc- 
tion. If any perſon,” he ſays, leave his dio- 
cc ceſe for the ſhorteſt time, he leaves the com- 
tte mon people expoſed“.“ | 


I think we may learn from Facundus, who 
wrote ſo late as the reign of Juſtinian, that in his 
time many of the common people were well 
known to conſider Chriſt as a mere man, and yet 
were not diſturbed on that account. As the paſ- 
ſage in his writings from which I infer this is a 
pretty remarkable one, I ſhall cite it at full 

length. Speaking of the condemnation of Theo- 
dorus, in whoſe favour he is writing, he ſays, that 
« in condemning him they condemned all thoſe 
« who thought as he did, even though they af— 
<« terwards changed their opinion. —— What will 
ce they do with Martha, and then with Mary, the 
ce ſiſters of Lazarus, who were particularly at- 
cc tached to our Lord while he was upon earth? 
« And yet both of them, firſt Martha, and then 
« Mary, are faid to ſpeak to him thus, Lord, if 
& thou hadſt been bere, my brother had not died; 
* who, though they thought that he was the Son 
©« of God who was to come into the world, yet 
« would they not have ſaid if thou hadſt been here, 
* if they had believed him to be God omnipre- 
« ſent. They therefore only thought as Theo- 
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« dorus is ſaid to have done, and were excommu- 
« nicated along with him; and how many of this 
« kind do we know, by the writings of the apoſ- 
« tles and evangeliſts, there were, at that time, 
« and how many even now 'are there {till in the 
« common herd of the faithful, who by only par- 
« taking in the holy myſteries, and by a ſimple 
« obſervance of the commandments, we ſee pleaſ- 
« ing God; when even the apoſtles themfelves, 
« the firſt teachers, only thought as thoſe whom 
« we ſee to be included in this condemnation of 
« Theodorus®,” : 


The caſe is indeed the ſame, in a greater or lefs 
degree, at all times, and in all churches. Quiet 
people will generally be indulged in their own 
way of thinking, and they are only thoſe that 
diſturb others that are themſelves diſturbed. © 
»Condemnaverunt omnes ab ipſo in quem illum incidiffe 
putant errore converſos. — Ubi quid agent de Marcha et 
Maria, ſororibus Lazari, qua familiari devotione ipſi domino 
dum hic in carne degerit adhæſerunt. Et tamen utraque, id eſt, 
prius Martha, ac deinde Maria, legitur illi dixiſſe, Domine 
ii fuiſſes hic frater meus non fuiſſet mortuus. Que licet 
crederent quod ipſe eſſet filius Dei qui in mundum veniſſet, 
tamen non dicerent , fuiſſes hic, fi eum cognoſcerent ficut 
Deum, ubique eſſe preſentem. Eadem ergo ſapuerunt quæ 
dicitur ſapuiſſe Theodorus, et cum Theodoro ſimul anathema- 
tiſatæ ſunt; Et quantos vel eo tempore in evangeliis et apoſ- 
tolicis ſcriptis tales fuiſſe cognovimus? Quantos etiam nunc 
tales in grege fidelium, ſola ſanctorum myſteriorum partici- 
patione, et ſimplici præceptorum obedientia, placentes Deo 
vidimus ; cum et ipſi primi paſtores ejus Apoſtoli fic aliquando 
ſapuerunt, quos omnies cum Theodoro vidimus in hoc anathe- 
mate condemnatos. Pro defenſione trium Capitulorum, Lib. 


X. C. vii. P. 162. 
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Is it not well known that there are both Ariang 
and Socinians members of the church' of Eng. 
land, and even among the clergy themſelves; 
and yet if they can reconcile it to their own 
minds to keep in communion with a trinitarian 
church, there are no attempts made to moleſt 
them. Zealous as the beads of the church are 
(from the archdeacons to the archbiſhops) for the 
purity of its tenets, they think proper to con- 
nive at theſe things, and ſo they did in an age 
more zealous than this. The excellent Mr. Fir- 
min was not only an avowed Socinian, and in 
communion with the church of England, but in 
habits of intimacy with Tillotſon, and ſome of 


the miſt diſtinguiſhed churchmen of his time. 


At — there are Arian and Socinian writers 
within the pale of your church, and yet I dare 
ſay it never occurred to any archdeacon, biſhop, 
or archbiſhop, that it would be proper to excom- 
municate any of them for the part they have 
acted. Such a thing as this might not have 
paſſed ſo eaſily in the time of Theodoſius; but 
even then I make do doubt but that perſons who 
could content themſelves without diſturbing 
others, would not have been moleſted. 


I You and I are both agreed that perſons who 
do not bona fide hold the acknowledged tenets of 
any church (I mean ſuch great and diſtinguiſhed 

ones as thoſe relating to the object of worſhip) 
ought to withdraw themſelves from it, and 


not, by continuing in communion with it, 
| to 
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to countenance its errors. But how many are 
there who do not ſee the thing in the ſame 
light, or whoſe habits and prejudices are ſuch, 
that they cannot bring themſelves to act as we 
think every principle of honour, as well as of reli- 
gion diftates ; and yet I cannot- agree with you, 
if you ſhould ſay that all ſuch perſons are hypo- 
crites, and inſincere, doing what they themſelves 
know and feel to be wrong. They have excules 
which I doubt not ſatisfy their own minds, though 


they do not ſatisfy me. Great allowance, no. 


doubt, is alſo to be made for the force of habit, 
and even for a natural timidity. There are many 
Eraſmus's for one Luther, many Dr. Clarkes for 
one Whiſton, a name which, notwithſtanding the 
weakneſs of his judgment in ſome things, ought 
never to be mentioned without reſpect, on ac- 
count of his almoſt ſingular and unparalleled 
uprightneſs. 


As to the nes people, the idiotæ of Tertul- 
lian, we generally ſee that, as they are not inno- 


vators in doctrine, they go to public worſhip 


where they have been uſed to do, without any 
nice diſcrimination of what is tranſacted there; 
and the obſervation will generally apply to 
the bulk of the inferior clergy. When Henry 
VIII. reformed the church of England, how 
many joined him in it, who would never have 
declared themſelves diſſenters from the eſtabliſh- 
ed church? The church is now trinitarian; but 
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luppoſing that an Arian or Socinian parliament 
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(which is a poſſible caſe in this inquiſitive and 
fickle age) ſhould change the eſtabliſhed religion 
in that reſpect, how many do you think of the 
clergy (excepting thoſe who poſſeſs the rank, the 
knowledge, and the zeal of Archdeacons, &c. 
and alſo thoſe whom you would place in the dreys 
of methodiſm, p. 62.) would become diſſenters; 
eſpecially if, as was often the caſe in former 
times, they had no alternative but a priſon with 
a good conſcience, or their prefent emolumentz 
without one. I rather think they would contrive 
to keep both, and ſoon make themſelves perfect 
eaſy in their new ſituation. 5 


With reſpect to the common people in general, 
ſettled as you may think them to be in the doc- 
trines of the church of England, perpetually 
hearing of three perſons and one God, and daily 
making their reſponſes to the holy bleſſed and glo- 
rious trinity; yet could they, without any pre- 
paration, or diſcuſſion, hear Mr. Lindſey's re- 
formed liturgy read to them by their uſual mi- 
niſters, and no Archdeacon ſhould ſound the 
alarm, but they were to take it for granted that 
all was done by order of their ſuperiors, and there- 
fore right, I dare ſay the peace of few pariſhes 
would be much diſturbed by it, 


Theſe conſiderations, which are founded on 
ſuch a knowledge of human nature as we may | 
learn from all hiſtory, and our own daily obſer- 
vation, may render it credible, that the * 
F 5 01 
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though not the ideots of Dr. Horſley, might be 
unitarians, and yet. continue in communion with 
the church after its forms became trinitarian, 
eſpecially as they would not become fo all at 
once. In the moſt ancient liturgies, you know, 
there were no prayers addreſſed to Chriſt ; and as 
the members of chriſtian ſocieties were not re- 
quired to ſubſcribe to any thing“, there was no- 
thing that they were expected to bear a part in, 
concerning which they might not be able to ſa- 
tisfy themſelves. 

J am, &c. 


F 
Of the Quotation from Athanaſius. 


Rev. SIR. 


T is with very little effect, indeed, that you cavil at 
my quotation from Athanaſius, and the defence I 
made of it, To every impartial reader it diſcovers 


agitated, ſome of the more zealous biſhops propoſed the Nicene 
creed, and other teſts, to thoſe who were in communion with 
them ; but even then this practice does not appear to have 
been zenerat: 


of the common people, the idiotæ of Tertullian, 


how extremely averſe the Jews were to the doctrine | 
of the divinity of Chriſt; and, to borrow a word from 


In the times in which the doctrine of the trinity was moſt 
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you and Mr. Badcock, to what management the 
apoſtles were reduced in divulging this offenſive 
doctrine to them. I have nothing to offer in addi. 
tion to what I ſaid on that ſubject, except that | 
have no objection to your rendering wary & an, g 
good reaſon, inſtead of a plauſible pretence; for 1 
doubt not that it appeared a very good reaſon to 
Athanaſius, who had nothing better to ſuggelt, 


Athanaſius, however, by no means ſtands ſingle 
in his view of the prejudices of the Jews, and of the 
conduct of the apoſtles with reſpect to them. Epi- 
phanius, as quoted above, ſhews how prevalent the 
doctrine of the ſimple humanity of Chriſt was at 
the time that John wrote. There are alſo paſſages 
in ſeveral of the Fathers, and eſpecially a great 
number in Chryſoſtom, by which we clearly per- 
ceive that their ideas of the conduct of the apoſtles 
was preciſely the ſame with that which 1 have 
aſcribed to Athanaſius; and as it is poſſible that by 
a different kind of inſtiact, my rapid glances may 
have diſcovered more paſſages of this kind than have 
occurred to you, in the actual reading and ud of 
all the” authors, I ſhall here produce one of them 


trom the preface to his Commentari ies on the Book 
of Acts. 


Aſter treating pretty largely of che conduct of 
the apoſties with reſpect to their inſiſting on the 


doctrine of the reſurrection of Chriſt, rather than 


that of his divinity, immediately after the deſcent of 
the Holy Spirit, he ſays, © As to the Jews, Who had 


« daily 
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« daily heard, and been taught out of the law, Hear 
« O Iſrael, the Lord thy God is one Lord, and beſides 
im there is no other; having ſeen him (Jeſus) 
% nailed to a croſs, yea having killed and buried 
« him themſelves, and not having ſeen him riſen 
« again, if they had heard that this perſon was God, 
« equal to the Father, would not they have re- 
« jected and ſpurned at it. I want words in Eng- 
liſh to expreſs the force of the Greek, in; this place. 
The Latin tranſlator renders it nonne maxime omnes 


ab his verbis abhorruiſſent, ac refiliſſent, et oblatraſ- 


ſunt. On this account,“ he adds © they (the 
« apoſtles) brought them forwards gently, and by 
ce ſlow degrees, and uſed great art in condeſcending 
« to their-weaknelſs*,” 


In how different a light do Cry ſoſtom and you 
repreſent the ſame thing. According to you, the 
Jews were always fully perſuaded that their Meſ- 
fiah was to be God, equal to the Father; and there- 


fore, after the apoſtles had perſuaded them that 


Jeſus was the Meſſiah, they had nothing to appre- 
hend from their attachment to the doctrine of the 
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unity of God, and had no occaſion for any 44 
or management with reſpect to it. However, their 
view of things, I doubt not, aſſiſted Athanafiug, 
Chryſoſtom, and others, who lived nearer to thoſe 
times, than the preſent Archdeacon of St. Albans, tg 
account for the great number of unitarians among the 
early Jewiſh chriſtians. Nor could they wonder at the 
fame among the Gentiles, conſidering, as Athanaſius 
does, that they could only learn chriſtianity from the 
Jews ; and it would have anſwered no end for the 
apoſtles to have ſpoken with caution to the Jews, 
and with openneſs to the Gentiles. - Beſides, accord- 
ing to Chry ſoſtom, the Gentiles were not much 
better prepared to receive the doctrine of the divi- 
nity of Chriſt, than the Jews themſelves. 


In the fame paſſage, part of which I have quoted 
above, after obſerving that, if the apoſtles had not 
conducted themſelves in this cautious manner with 
reſpect to the Jews, their whole doctrine would have 
appeared incredible to them, he adds, and at Athens 
« Paul calls him (Jeſus) ſimply a man, and nothing 
<« farther, and for a good reaſon. For if, when 
te they had heard Chrilt himſelf ſpeaking of his equa- 
s lity to the Father, they would on that account have 
& often ſtoned him, and called him a blaſphemer; 
they would hardly, therefore, have received this 
c doctrine from fiſhermen, eſpecially after ſpeaking 


<« of him as crucified. And why do I ſpeak of the 
e Jews, when at that time, even the diſciples 


& of Chriſt himſelf were often diſturbed, and ſcan- 
« dalized at him, when they heard ſublime doc- 
6 trines z 
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« trines 3 on which account. he ſaid, I have many 


« things to ſay to you, but ye are not yet atle to 
« bear then. And if they could nut bear theſe 


« things who had lived ſo long with him, and had 


« received ſo many myſteries, and- ſeen ſo many 
« miracles, how could men from their altars, and 


« idols, and ſacrifices, and cats, and crocodiles ; 
4 for ſuch was the worſhip of the heathens! But 
« being firſt brought off from theſe abominations, 


« they would readily receive their diſcourſe con- 
« cerning more ſublime doctrines“.“ 


But we find no trace of either Jews or Gentiles 


having received theſe ſublime doctrines that Chry- 
ſoſtom alludes to in the age of the apoſtles. Nay 
he himſelf repreſents the apoſtle Paul as obliged to 
uſe the ſame caution with reſpect to the Jews, when 
he wrote the Epiſtle to the Hebrews, which was ſo 
late as A. N. 62, about two years before his death. 
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And if the body of the Jewiſh chriſtians were at that 
time unitarians, can it be thought probable thar 
they became trinitarians ſoon afterwards ? If the 
apoſtles themſclves had not ſucceeded in this buf. 
neſs, which required equal addreſs and authority, 
who elſe can be ſuppoſed to have done it ? 


Chryſoſtom repreſents the apoſtle as beginning 
his epiſtle to the Hebrews with ſaying; that * ir 
© was God who ſpake by the prophets, and by his 
<« ſon, and not that Chriſt himſelf had ſpoken by 
them, becauſe their minds were weak, and they 
« were not able to bear the doctrine concerning 
« Chriſt*.” He even ſays that ** when he there 
« ſpeaks of Chriſt as above the angels, he ſtill 
« ſpoke of his humanity.” See,“ ſays he, © his 
* great caution, opa Tw ouveou Tv mownv, tb, P+ 17555 
the very expreſſion uſed by Athanaſius on a ſimilar 
occaſion, and which you think I have not rendered 


rightly, and have miſtaken the ſenſe of the paſſage, 


Kat Je TI OUTTA; AUTO ELPNKES - & AP ELTEY 034 Þ EAg- 
Ange Nrn., autT9. Ny 0 .4XITH; G ,, uc 
abντν, ng a , Y id\erw axtiv dur Ta tf rv 
XS, ont 0 949» Is avrs N,. In Heb. cap. i. Opera, 
vol. X. p. 1756. i. e. See how prudently he ſpoke ; for 
« he ſaid God ſpake though it was himſelf that ſpake ; but 
« berauſe their winds were weak and they were not able to 
« bear the things concerning Chriſt, he ſays God ſpake by 
% lin.” N. B. The () in the ſecond clauſe of this pal- 
ſage muſt be inſerted by miſtake for (J) or ſome other 
particle, as it contradicts what is ſaid in the cloſe of the 
ſentence, and the obvious ſenſe of the whole. 


though 


now add Dr. Lardner, all underſtood it as I do. 


it was the general opinion of the Fathers, as 
may be learned from Epiphanius and Jerom, quoted 
above, that it was John who firſt preached the 
doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt explicitly, and 
that when Matthew, Mark, and Luke, wrote their 
coſpels, the chriſtians in general, but more eſpecially 
the Jews among them, were not prepared to receive 
a doctrine of ſuch ſublimity. 


Chryſoſtom repreſents all the preceding writers 
of the New Teſtament as © children, who heard, 
« but did not underſtand things, and who were 
e buſy about cheeſe-cakes and childiſh ſports * ; 
« but John, he ſays, taught what the angels them- 
« ſelves. did not know before he declared it ;“ 
and he repreſents them as his moſt attentive au- 
ditors. Opera, vol. viii. p. 2. © Leaving the 
« Father,” he ſays, p. 11, * he John] diſcourſed 
concerning the fon ; becauſe the Father was 
« known to all, if not as a Father, yet as God, 
* but the unbegotten was unknown . 

Obſerving 

0 ys anc emables, xa d Ta rad i T winta, 

atzeot ev , u 104018 ? &.75p ator, and , TAK [as 


elena, x) aFvpuale atid\x4. In Johan. i. Opera, vol. 
VIII. p. 2. | n | | 

+ A pn Is ayytacr apy 1 T year ndeioay . wed?” 
ny Yap ly Y sJo0t 1d, Ting TIoayvs gong % Jintao se. Nor 
&T:p £yiw4ur, In Johan i. Opera, vol. VIII. p. 2. 
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though Beauſobre, the popiſh tranſlator, and I ſhall 
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Obſerving that in the beginning was the logyy, 
he ſays, © This was not preached immediately, 
* for the world could not bear it. The evange- 
« liſts Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John” (thi, 
laſt is inferted by ſome miſtake) © when they 
began the preaching, ſpake at a diſtance, and 
«< not immediately what became his dignity, but 
*« what was convenient for their hearers *.“ 


Of the three firſt evangeliſts, he ſays, that 
« they all treated of the fleſhly diſpenſation, and 
« ſilently, by his miracles, indicated his dignity, 
« The dignity of the logos of God was hid, the 
« arrows againſt the heretics were concealed, and 
<« the fortification to defend the right faith was 
c not raiſed by the pious preaching. John, there- 
« fore, the ſon of thunder, being the laſt, ad- 
© yanced to the doctrine of the logos,” or the 
divinity of Chriſt f. | 

| | | Auſtin 
de-, o os poroyerns nyvoryTo. In Johan. Opera, vol. VIII. 
p- 11. 4 | ] 


Ey apy" o N. Our sbs Telo exmvy on 1 7 


Ke 0 A Manar nuiy of evayyinirer Mad al 
Marz GO, Auxads, x) Iwavpng, oe npfailo Tv xnprypd|& w 
tv u canngey Ta apenrol|a T1 atia, GANG Ta El Tn, 
expowputre's, De Sigillis. Opera, vol. VI. p. 171. | 


+ ales uw EN n % TW Tis apt obnoropres, 7 
neue m95, Ja rey Jaupaloy, cwyropicoy TW atiar. Ex- 
fue d er Ts Jen Aoys ating, ENU d's 74 
XK&TH ‘s -N Cem, Y 70 Tus opus ozng E7iTEUX ICE 
#d£ToTE Ta Kepu'y paTi Tis wotCugas £y1yp70, Io 
Tolvuy, 0 t- 26 Corus, TeAturaiog, NN £714 I 
veoAoyay. Ib. p. 173. N. B. The ſenſe of the paſſage 
| abſolutely 
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Auſtin writes, to the ſame purpoſe, And if 
&.chere be any other things which, to thoſe who 
« rightly underſtand them, intimate the divinity 
« of Chriſt, in which he is equal to the Father, 
John almoſt alone has given them in his 
00 ooſpel*.” | | 


Theodoret obſerves, that in the genealogy of Chriſt | 
given by Matthew, this writer did not add according 
i the fleſh, ©* becauſe the men of that time would, 
« not bear it, evidently meaning, that they would 
thereby have been led into. a ſuſpicion that, in the 
idea of the writer, he had ſome higher origin, and 
would have been offended at it; but the apoſtle 
Paul, he ſays, could not avoid that expreſſion in his 
Epiſtle to the Romans. He adds, that © before 
« his death, not only ta the other Jews, but to the 
« apoſtles themſelves, he did not appear as a God, 
« nor did his miracles lead them E. dr that opi- 
„nion of him.“ This writer alſo ſays that the 


obſolutely requires æπενανετνεοτο e and not <yvH4To in both 
the clauſes, and in the latter it is ſo rendered by the Latin 
tranſlator, though not in the former. The obſervation, that 
the firſt verſes in the goſpel, of John are a refutation of all 
herefies is common with the Fathers, No perſon, except 
one who is pretty well converfant with them, can imagine 


- 


how often thoſe verſes. occur in their wikings, 


Et ſi qua alia ſunt, quæ Chriſti divinitatem, in qua æqualis 
eſt patri, recte intelligentibus intiment, pene ſ@lus Joannes in 


evangelio ſuo poſuit. Auſtin de Conſeuſu Evangeliſtarum, 
Opera, vol. iv. p. 374. ” - lila | 


+ Upo lter re Sayps th r 74346, 0 NeCTga"s NIE S x Hexer 
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apoſtle Paul, in mentioning the ſubjection of Chriſt 
to the Father, in his Epiſtle to the Corinthians, 
e ſpake of him more lowly than was neceſſary, on 
account of their weakneſs.“ x Cor. xv. Opera, 
vol. III. p. 201. 


And yet you, Sir, who have, no doubt read, 
conſidered, and re-con{idered, all theſe paſſages, 
and many more than I can produce to the ſame 
purpoſe, can ſay, p. 93. The deſire of inſtruct- 
ing the Jews, not the fear of offending them, 
* was the motive with the apoſtles for propound- 
ing firſt what was the eaſieſt to be underſtood, 
* and the molt likely to be admitted ;*” and even 
add, you cannot read without aſtoniſhment, that 
I ſhould ſuppoſe that Athanafius meant to intimate 
that they were afraid of giving offence to the Jews. 


When we conſider how late the three firſt goſpels 
were written, the laſt of them not long before that of 
John, which was near, if not after the deſtruction of 
Jeruſalem, and that, in the opinion of theſe writers 
above mentioned, all this caution and reſerve had been 
neceſſary on the part of the chriſtian teachers, how 
is it poſſible, that, in their idea, the chriſtian church 
in general ſhould have been well eſtabliſhed in the 
belief of our Lord's divinity ?-- It could only hate 
been great and open zeal on the part of the apoſtles, 
and not the caution and management which thele 
writers afcribe to them, that could have effeftually 


$2: S—— 02 walt ta das ra tris p Tavis £70 vn 
$otZav. In Rom. Lib. iv. Opera, vol. III. P+ 11. 
3 5 1 taught 
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tzught a doctrine, which, according to them, they 
were ill prepared to receive. And the hiſtory of 
both Peter and Paul ſufficiently prove, that the in- 
fluence of mere apoſtolical authority was not ſo 
great at that time as many perſons now take it to 
have been. Whatever powers they had, they were 
not conſidered as lords over the faith of chriſtians. 


The chriſtians, of that age required fomething 
more than the private opinion of an apoſtle, They 
required ſome ſupernatural evidence that his doc-' 
trine was from God; and we have no account of 
the apoſtles propoſing to them this article of faith, 
and alledging any ſuch evidence for it. Chryſoſ- 
tom ſays, that © if the Jews were ſo much offended 
« at having a new law ſuperadded to their former, 
how] much more would they have been offended 
« if Chriſt had taught his own divinity.” May it 
rot be ſuppoſed, therefore, that they would have 
required as particular evidence of a divine revela- 
tion in the one caſe as in the other ? And what re- 
markably ſtrong evidence was neceſſary to convince 
them that the obligation of their law did not extend 
to the Gentiles? Would they, therefore, have re- 
caived what Chryſoſtem conſidered as the more 
offenſive doctrine of the two, without any pretence 
to a particular revelation on the ſubject ? 


It may be ſaid that all the caution of which we 
have been ſpeaking was neceſſary with reſpect to 
the unbelieving Jews only, into whoſe hands theſe 
goſpels, and the other writings of the New Teſta- 
| | Wy ment, 
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ment might fall. But how impoſſible muſt it have 
been to conceal from the unbelieving Jews the doc. 
trine of the divinity of Chriſt, if it had been a ff. 
vourite article with the believing Fews ? If this hid 
been the caſe, it could not but have been known to all 
the world ; and therefore all the offence that it could 
have given would have been unavoidable. So that 
this ſuppoſed caution of the evangeliſts, &c. would 
have come too late, and would have anſwered no 
purpole whatever. 


This caution, therefore, muſt neceſſarily have re- 
ſpected thoſe perſons into whoſe hands the goſpels, 
&c. were moſt likely to come, and who would 
give the moſt attention to them; and theſe were 
certainly the believing Jews, and the chriſtian world 
at large, and not unbelievers of any nation. And 
we are authorized to conclude that, in the opinion 
of the writers who have ſpoke of it, of whatever 
weight that opinion may be, this caution in divulg- 
ing the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt was ne- 
ceſſary with reſpect to the great body of chriſtians 
themſelyes, and eſpecially the Jewiſh chriſtians. 
Conſequently, they muſt have ſuppoſed that at the 
time of theſe publications, which was about A.D. 
64, the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt was hot 
generally held by chriſtians, and that there would | 
have been danger of giving them great offence if it 
had been plainly propoſed to them by the apoſtle 
themſelves. At this time, therefore, it may be in- 
ferred, that in the opinion of theſe writers, the cb 
tan church was principally ynitarian, believing 2 

8 ( 
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the ſimple humanity ,of Chriſt, and knowing no- 
thing of his divinity or pre- exiſtence. 
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From the acknowledgment which theſe ortho- 
dox fathers could not help vittually making 
(for certainly.they would not do it unneceſſarily 
any more than yourſelt) that there were great 
numbers of proper unitarians in the age of the 
apoſtles ; it ſeems not unreaſonable to conclude, . 
that there were great numbers of them in the age 
immediately following, and in their own; and 
their Knowledge of this might be an additional 
reaſon for the opinion that they appear to have 
formed of that prevalence in the apoſtolie age. 
Would thoſe fathers have granted to their 
enemies ſpontaneouſly, and contrary to truth, 
that the Jews were ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed againſt 
the doctrine of the diviniry of Chriſt, and that 
the unitarians were a formidable body of chriſ- 
tians while the apoſtles were living, if it kad 
been in their power to have denied the facts? 
The conſequence of making theſe acknowledg- 
ments is but too obvious, and muſt have appeared 
ſo to them, as well as it now does to you, which 
makes you ſo unwilling to make it after them. 
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You ſay that the unitarian Jews mentioned by 
Athanaſius were not chriſtians, and that the Gen- 
tiles to whom they taught the doctrine of the 
humanity of the Meſſiah were mere heathen. 
breeks, “ Have you forgotten, Sir,“ you ſay, 

H 3 SOS 
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p. 97. ©© have you never known, or would you 
« deny, what is not denied by candid infidels, 
ce that the expectation of a great deliverer, or be. 
ce nefactor of mankind, was univerſal even in the 
« Gentile world, about the time of our Lord's ap- 
&« pearance.“ This, however, I do very much 
queſtion, and 1 ſhould be glad to know the names 
of the candid infidels who have acknowledged it 


An expectation of a Meſſiah certainly exiſted 
among the Jews, and of courſe among their pro- 
ſelites ; but if any ſuch idea had been univerſal 
among the Gentiles, ſo as to intereſt" them in 
diſcuſſions about the nature of this great deli. 
verer, as whether he was to be God or man, &c. 
we ſhould certainly have perceived ſome traces 
of it in their writings. It might have been ex 
pected that, on account both of the intereſting n 
ture, and of the obſcurity, of the ſubject, there 
would have been different opinions about it, 
that it would have been a common topic in their 
philoſophical ſchools ; and that their hiſtorians 
would have given ſome account of the origin and 
foundation of this univerſal opinion. 


You will produce, 1 ſuppoſe, Virgil's fixth 
eclogue. But, Sir, can you believe that even 
Virgil himſelf really expected any ſuch perſon 3s 
he deſcribes? The uſe that the poets 'might 
make of a vague report of a prophecy, brought 

Probably from the eaſt, and ultimately 17 
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the Jewiſh ſcriptures (but ſeriouſly believed by 
no perſon that we know of) merely to embe]liſh 
a poem, is one thing; but the actual and univer- 
ſal expectation of ſuch a perſon, is another. 


I am, &c. 


LSE $$: 3 


Of the Time when Chriſt began to be conſidered as G 2d, 
and the Opinion of the ancient and modern Jews 
with reſpef# to the Meſſiah. 


Rev. SIR, 
12 the liberty to requeſt that you would 

endeavour to fix the time when the apoſtles 
and primitive chriſtians began to conſider Chriſt 
as God, or even the maker of the world under 
God; taking it for granted, that at the firſt they 
fuppoſed him to be a mere man. This I thought 
no perſon living would have denied. That the 
Jews expected only a man for their Meſſiah is 
clearly ſuppoſed by Juſtin Martyr, and all the 
chriſtian fathers. The Jews of their time were 
perpetually objecting to the chriſtian doctrine on 
account of their making Chriſt to be a God, and 
| have no doubt, but that the expectation of the 


H4 Jews 
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Jews at this day is the ſame with that of their an- 
deſtors two thbuſand years ago. 


You, Sir, have, however, ventured to deny all 
this. Speaking of the apoſtles, you ſay, p. 10). 
that © from their firſt acknowledgment of our 
e Lord as the Meſſiah, they equally acknow- 
*« ledged his divinity. The Jews,” you ſay, p. 
* 109, © in Chriſt's days had notions of a trinity 
ce in the divine nature. They expected the ſe- 
* cond perſon, whom they called the Logos, to 
e come as the Meſſiah *, For the proof of theſe 
ce aſſertions I refer you to the work of the learned 
ce Dr. Peter Allix, entitled The Judgment of the an- 
cc cient Jewiſb Church againſt the Unitatians, 2 
* work which it is to be hoped, Sir, you will 
« carefully look through before you ſend abroad 
ce your intended View of the dotirine of the firſt ages 
c concerning Chriſt.” | 


When my ſtock of amuſement Gram the writ- 


ings of biſhop Bull is exhauſted, which is by no 


On this ſubject the opinion of the Fathers is unanimous, 
and againſt Dr. Horſley, They ſay indeed that the doctrine 
of the trinity may be proved from the Old Teſtament, but 
that it was delivered ſo obſcurely, on account ef che prone- 
neſs of the Jews to idolatry, that they did not underſtand it. 
'T heodoret ſays, Exe yup EStarors ty paper, of 10009 v 
S % αναν TOP 4 atiPYh, V4 Y Kats T ol ahi Y POTEN, 
i. e. The Jews had been accuſtomed to worſhip the Father 
only, and for that reaſon the writer of the epiltte to the 
* Hebrews was obliged to ſay, By kim let us offer ſacriſces le 
* God contintally,” In, Heb, Opera, vol. III. p. 461. 


means 
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means the caſe at preſent, I may perhaps throw 
away a few ſhillings on this Dr. Allix*, In the 
mean time, without entering into a large diſcuſ- 
ſion on the ſubject, I ſhall only aſk you a queſtion 
or two relating to it, and you may anſwer me out 
of Dr. Allix if you pleaſe, Inform me then, 
if you can, how our Sayiour could poſſibly, on 
your idea, haye puzzled the Jewiſh doctors, as he 
did, reducing them to abfolute filence, by aſking 
them how David could call the Meſſiah his Lord, 

when he was his ſon, or deſcendant. For if they 


had themſelves been fully perſwaded, as you ſup- 


poſe, that the Meſſiah, though carnally de- 
ſcended from David, was in fact the maker and 
the God of David, and of them all, a very ſatiſ- 
factory anſwer was pretty obvious. Or without 
aſking any other queition of my own, what ſay 
you to Facundus, quoted above, who ſays that 
« Martha and Mary would never have ſaid to 
e Chriſt if thou hadft been bere, had they thought 
« him to be God omnipreſent,” He adds, “ nei- 
ther would Philip have ſaid to him Sheto us tbe 


% Fatver, if he had entertained any ſuch idea of 
„him.“ 


Facundus alſo ſays that the Jews always had 
expected, and in his time did expect, a mere man 
for their Meſſiah. They did not know,” he 
ſays, © that Chriſt, the Son of God, was God, 


Some account of Dr. Allix's opinion, and alſo of the 


confutation of it by Prideaux and Capellus, may be ſeen in 
Nr, Lindſe 'y's Apolog y, b. 88. Note. 


cc but 
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« but they thought that Chriſt would be a mere 
e man, which any one may perceive that the 
tc Jews at this time alſo think*.”” 


I am willing, however, to conſider a few of 
the things which you have advanced, in order to 
give ſome degree of plauſibility to this ſtrange 
hypotheſis. “ So far,” you ſay, p. 107. © as they 
te (the apoſtles) believed in Jeſus as the Meſſiah, 
te in the ſame degree they underſtood and ac- 
c knowledged his divinity. The proof which! 
ce have to produce of this from holy writ conſiſts 
« of too many particulars to be diſtinctly enume- 
* rated in the courſe of our preſent correſpond- 
* ence. I ſhall mention two, which to any but 
<« a decided unitarian will be very ſtriking. Na- 
ce thaniel's firſt profeſſion, and Peter's. conſter- 
© nation at the miraculous draught of fiſhes. It 
© was in Nathaniel's very firſt interview with our 
© Lord that he exclaimed Rabbi, thou art the Son 
* of God! thou art the king of Iſrael; and this de- 
* claration was drawn from Nathaniel by ſome 
* particulars in our Lord's diſcourſe, which he 
c ſeems to have interpreted as indications of om- 
© niſcience. When Simon Peter ſaw the num- 
cc ber of fiſhes taken at a ſingle draught, when 
te the net was caſt at our Lord's command, after 
& 2 night of fruitleſs toil, he fell down at the 


* Sed non propterea Chriſtum dei filium, deum ſciebant; 
hominem autem purum arbitrati ſunt Chriſtum.——Quod etiam 


nunc putantes Judzos quilibet videbit. Lib. IX. cap. Ul. 
p. 139. | 
knees 
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te knees of Jeſus, ſaying, Depart from me, for I 
c am a ſinful man, O Lord. Peter's conſterna- 
« tion was evidently of the ſame ſort of which we 
« read in the worthies of earlier ages, upon any 
e extraordinary appearance of the light of. the 
« Sheclinah, which was founded on a notion that 


a ſinful mortal might not ſee God and live.” 


With reſpe& to Nathaniel's calling Jeſus the 
Son of God,. this phraſe was, in the mouth of a 
Jew, ſynonimous to the Meffiab, or Son of David, 
and it is fully explained by the ſubſequent expreſ- 
ſion of Nathaniel himſelf, viz. King of 1/rael, and 
therefore, the Jewiſh doctors, expecting nothing 
more in their Meſſiah than a glorious King of 
Ifrael, ſuch as David had been, could not give any 
ſatisfactory reaſon why David ſhould call him Lord, 
having no notion of his ſpiritual kingdom, extend- 


ing to all mankind. If the mere appellation Son 


of God, implies equality with God, Adam muſt have 
been a God, for he is called the Son of God, Luke 
iii. 38, Solomon alſo muſt have been God; and 
ſo muſt all chriſtians, for they are called Sous of Cod. 
1 John iii. 2. John i. 12. Rom. viii. 14. Phil. 
. F CR - | 


As you are ſo intimately acquainted with the Fa- 
thers, you muſt have known the conſtruction that 
Chryſoſtom puts upon the language of Nathaniel; 


and as he was | unqueſtionably orthodox, I ſhould _ 


have thought that it might have had ſome weight 
with you. He fays, that “ in this ſpeech Nathaniel 
= « confeſſed 
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& confeſſed Chriſt as a man, as appears by his add. 
« ing, Thou art the King of _ In John, 
Opera, vol. VIII. p. 106. 


As to what you call omniſcience, you will hardly | 
ſay it was a greater degree of knowledge than it is 
in the power of God to impart to a man. After our 
Saviour had performed what you, I ſuppoſe, will 
call an act of omnipotence, all the concluſion that the 
ſpectators drew from it was, that Gd had given 
ſuch power unto men. Matt. ix. 8. They did not 
infer from it that he himſelf was God, or pre- 
tended to be God ; and yet they probably thought 
that he was the Meſſiah, | 


As to the conſternation of Peter, I ſhould imagine 
that by the ſame mode of interpretation you might 
conclude that the widow of Zarephath took Elijah 
to be a God; for on the death of her ſon, ſhe ſaid, 
1 Kings xvii. 18. What have J to do with thee, 0 
thou man f God, ari thou come to me to call my fins 
to remembrance, and to ſlay my ſon? Pray, Sir, why 
might not the exclamation of Peter be conſidered 
as being of the ſame nature with that of this woman? 
The language is very ſimilar, and I will not anſwer 
for it, but that you, not being a decided unitarian, 
may really be of opinion, that ſhe took the pro- 
phet to be God incarnate. 


Your proof of the doctrine of the trinity, from a 
verſe in the firſt ſermon of Peter on the day of Pen- 


tecoſt, is particularly curious, It is as follows: 
Acts 


/ 
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Acts ii. 33. Jeſus being by the right-hand of God, 

exalted, and having received of the Father the pro- 
miſe of the holy ghoſt, has ſhed forth this, Sc. 1 
« ſhall maintain,“ you ſay, p. 101. that the three 
« perſons are diſtinctly mentioned, in a manner 
« which implies the divinity of each.” Well may 
you ſay, p. 102. that you ſhall “ argue thus for 
« the edifieation of your own flock, but with little 
hope of my conviction, from Peter's firſt ſermon.” 


Indeed, Sir, I ſee nothing in this paſſage but as 
perfect a dependence of Chriſt upon God as any 
man can have. Why ſhould Chriſt receive the 
Holy Spirit from the Father, according to a pre- 
ceding promiſe, if he had been as much in the power 
of the Sofas of the Father? And why muſt the Holy 
Spirit be ſo much at the abſolute diſpoſal of either of 
them, if he was God in his own right, and of courſe 
independent, as much as the Father himſelf ? 


The Father, you ſay, “is diſtinguiſhed from the 
„Son by not being called God in this place. Pa- 
« ternity is the property that diſtinguiſhes the per- 
* fon. But from whom is this firſt principle diſ- 
e tinguiſhed? From his creatures? From them he 
were more ſignificantly. diſtinguiſnhed by the name 
«* of God.” But, Sir, to adopt your own language, 
have you forgot, or did you never learn, that we 
who are mere mortal men, are taught to addreſs God 
by the appellation of Father, as well as that Chriſt 
himſelf prayed to God by the ſame title? What 
weight then is there in the argument that you "me 

rom 
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from this circumſtance ? Indeed, Sir, you muſt he 
happy in a very tractable flock, if fuch proviſian as, 
this will ſatisfy them. You would make a ſad ex- 
change of your flock for mine. If ſuch arguments 


do not of themſelves expoſe a cauſe, I do not know 


what can do it. It is well for your cauſe thae 1 it hay 
other ſupports beſides arguments. 


; Conſidering the caſe of Stephen, which- is your 
capital argument for the worſhip of Jeſus. Chriſt, 
you ſay, p. 102. What could be the blaſphemy 
againſt God*®* (with which he was charged) “ what 


was there in the doctrine of the apoſtles which 


* could be interpreted as blaſphemy againſt God 
* except it was this, that they aſcribed divinity to 
one who had fuffered publicly as a malefactor?“ 
You therefore ſay, ** I ſhall always infiſt that the 
* bleſſed Stephen died a martyr to the deity of 
„ Chriſt.” As you have formed this reſolution, it 
would be preſumption in me to imagine that J 
could change ir, and perhaps all your opinions are 


as fixed as the laws of the Medes and Perſians. 


Otherwiſe I might ſuggeſt that to a Jew, blaſ- 
phemy againſt Moſes, by whom God ſpake, would 
naturally be conſidered as blaſphemy againſt the God 
by whom he ſpake; on the fame principle as our 
Saviour fays, Matt. x. 40. He that receiveth you, re- 
ceiveth me; and he that receiveth me, receiveth bin 
| that ſent me. 


Beſides, we are expreſsly told what was the blaf- 


eu with 1 * was charged, Acts vi. 
2 11. 
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11. viz. againſt Moſes and againſt God, againſt this 


boly place and the lau; and this is fully explained 


as follows, V. 14. For we have heard him ſay, that 
this Jeſus of Nazareth ſhall deſtroy this place, and 
change the cuſtoms which Moſes delivered us. I his 


was the whole of the accuſation, very clearly ſtated, 


and where do you find any thing faid concerning 
the deity of Chriſt. | 


I ſhall conſider another of your curious argu- 


ments. \You ſay, p. 101. © I ſhall particularly de- 
« fire them” (1. e. your gentle flock above men- 
tioned) © to remark, that it is ſaid of our Lord 
« Jeſus, that it was not poſſible that he ſhould be 
* holden of death. The expreſſions clearly im- 
* ply a phyfical impoſſibility.” But as we read that 
it is impoſſible for God to lie, it may be faid that as 
God had foretold the reſurrection of Chriſt, it 
was impoſſible but that it muſt take place. As 
to a proper natural impoſſibility, the fact is clearly 
againſt you; for if it had been naturally impoſ- 
fible for him to be Holden of death, it mult cer- 
tainly have been naturally impoſſible for him 
to have died at all; and if death could hold him 
three days, it might for any thing which appears 
in nature, have held him for ever, if the divine 
power, a power foreign to himſelf, had not in- 
terpoſed. Accordingly we read, not that he 
raiſed himſelf, but that God raiſed bim from the 
dead. Uſe, no doubt, will reconcile the minds 


ot men to ſtrange conceptions of things, and. 


ſtrange language; or I ſhould wonder that you 
ſhould 
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ſhould not be ſhocked at the idea of Ged's ding, 
For when you ſpeak of the natural impoſſibility 
of Chriſt's being holden of death, you muſt cer- 
tainly have an idea of ſomething more than the 
death of bis body. 


Lou, Sir, ſuppoſe that our Lord's diſciples 
might have converſed with him as familiarly ag 
they did, and have taken the liberties with him 
which they fometimes did (as when Peter re- 
buked him for complaining of being touched ip 


a croud, &c. &c.) and yet have conſidered him as 


their God and maker. You ſay, p. 143. „ the 
e moſt that could be inferred, were the aſſump- 
ce tion true, would be ſomething ſtrange in their 
te conduct, and even this might be a haſty infer- 
« ence. The ſingularity of their conduct might 
« diſappear if the accounts they had left of our 
« Lord's life on earth, and of their attendance 
te upon him, were more circumſtantial. But the 
« truth is, that the foundations of this argument 
« are unſound.” After mentioning inſtances in 
which you think they invoked him as a deity, 
you fay, © If the angels Michael or Gabriel 
e ſhould come and live among us in the manner 
« which you ſuppoſe, I think we ſhould ſoon loſe 
« our habitual recollection of their angelic na- 
* ture. It would be only occaſionally awakened 
« by extraordinary incidents. This, at leaſt, 
« would be the caſe if they mixed with us upon 
an even footing, without aſſuming any badges of 
« diſtinction, wearing a common garb, aner 

| te of 
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« of our lodging, and of our board, ſuffering in 
« the ſame degree with ourſelves from hunger 
« and fatigue, and ſeeking the ſame refreſhments. 
« The wonder would be if angels, in this diſguiſe, 
« met with any other reſpect than that which dig- 
« nity of character commands, and ſomething of 
« occaſional homage when their miraculous help 
« was needed. This was the reſpect which our 
« Lord met with from his followers.” 


To this, I can only ſay, that I am really 
altoniſhed how you can entertain the idea of any 
number of perſons living on this even footing, 
as you call it, with a being whom they actually 
believed to be the maker of themſelves, and of 
all things, even the eternal God himſelf, Cer- 
tainly, Sir, you never attempted to realize the 
the idea, or even thought of putting yourſelf in 


their place, ſo. as to have imagined yourſelf in- 


troduced into the actual preſence of your maker, 

in the form of man, or any other form whatever. 

You muſt have been overwhelmed with the very 
thought of it; or if you ſhould have had the 
courage, and unparalleled ſelf poſſeſſion, to bear 
ſuch a thing, muſt there not have been numbers 
who would have been filled with conſternation at 
the very idea, or the mere ſuſpicion, of the per- 
lon they were ſpeaking to being really God. 

And yet we perceive no trace of any ſuch con- 
ſternation and alarm in the goſpel hiſtory, no 
mark of aſtonifhment in the diſciples of our 
Lord in — of the belief of it, and no 
| I marks 
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marks of indignation or exclamation of blaſphe- 
my, &c, againſt thoſe who diſbelieved it. 


I am ſurprized to find how very differently 
you think from your holy father Athanaſius 
en this ſubject. He ſays, © I will venture 
© to fay, that the bleſſed diſciples themſelves, 
* had no perfect perſuaſion concerning his divi- 


* nity, till the deſcent of the ſpirit at Pente. 


© Coſt *.“ 


- Chryſoſtom frequently obſerves that Chriſt obly | 


intimated his divinity obſcurely, and left the full diſ- 
covery of it to his apoſtles: Thus he ſays,” that 


© he himſelf never ſaid plainly that he made the 


© heavens and the earth, and the ſea, and all things 
e viſible and inviſiblef. And why,” ſays he, do 
* you wonder that others ſhould have ſaid: greater 
< things of him than he has ſaid of himſelf, when 
< he explained many things by actions, but never 
« clearly in words. That he made man, he ſhewed 
& clearly enough, as by the blind man; but when 
« he was diſcourſing about the formation of the 
e the firſt man, he did not. ſay I made them, but 
« he that made them, made them, male and female. 


« And that he made the world he fignified by the 


* Toapue yep N oTs uds aulor ot paxapto avls 
ud, To Teas toy @ept uE GE £1500 , tas 
To SrebẽjÜ To ayion avloy. Th awvlarorn e e. De 
Communi Efſentia, Opera, vol. I. p. 237. 


F Ort upayor, x Yu, » Saramav, au emomot, a 


vPapere, Y ra hoaland!a, au wi tus gages un. 
In Matt. v. Opera, vol. VII. P- 154. . : : 


* fiſhes, 
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« fiſhes, by the wine, by the loaves, &c. but 
_ «& never clearly in words“. He even ſays, it was 
« more neceſſary to be concealed from his diſci ples, 


« becauſe they would immediately have told evay 
« thing through an exceſs of joy F.” 


« Chriſt,” he ſays, did not reveal his divinity 
« immediately ; but was firſt thought to be a pro- 
« phet, and the Chriſt, ſimply a man, and it after- 


« wards appeared by his works, and his ſayings, 
« what he really was . * 


There is one important circumſtance relating to 
this ſubject, of which you have taken no notice at 
all, which is this; If the apoſtles had really preached 
the doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt from the firſt, 
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and conſequently it had- always been the belief of 
the chriſtian church, the unbelieving Jews myſt 
have heard of it. Would they not, therefore, have 
objected to it as loudly as they did in the times 
of the chriſtian Fathers, and as they do at this diy? 
How is it then, that neither in the Acts of the Apof- 
tles, nor in any of the epiſtles, we find the leaſt 
trace of any ſuch. objeAion, the leaſt notice of it, or 
the moſt diſtant. reference to it, by theſe who were 
concerned to anſwer it, The moſt probable con- 
cluſion from this fact is, that no ſuch offence had 
been given to the Jews, the apoſtles not X having | 
preached any ſuch doctrine. 


With reſp ect to the time when our Saviour 
diſciples "We to conſider him as God, you fay, 
p. 99. that I am the perſon moſt concerned to 
find the ſolution. I told you in my former letters, 
that I had ſol ved the difficulty to my own perſect 
ſatisfaction in my Hiſtory of the Corruphiont of 
Chriſtianity; where I ſhewed by what ſteps the 
idea of the divinity of Chriſt was introduced. 1 
did it upon my own. hypotheſis, of its not being 
an original doctrine, but a corruption of chrifti- 
anity ; and I challenged you to give as probable 
an account of its introduction, on the idea of its 
being no corruption, but a genuine doctrine, re- 
vealed at ſome time or other by Chriſt to the 
apoſtles, and by the apoſtles to the body of chriſ- 
tians. But according to you, it required no re- 
velation at all. The whole Jewiſh nation were 
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prepared to receive their Meſſiah as their God, 
and immediately to worſhip, him accordingly. 


I have no daubt, however, but that the Jews 
in our Saviour's time, expected a man in the 
character of the Meſſiah. Mary, his mother, evi- 
dently expected that he would even be born in 
the uſual way, of two human parents; for when 
the angel informed her, that ſhe ſhould conceive 
and bring forth a ſon, who ſhould be called the 
ſon of the . higheſt, to whom .God would give the 
throne of his father David, ſhe replied, Luke 1. 

34. How Pall this Be, ſeeing I knaw not a man? The 
apoſtles evidently appear to me to have conſi- 
dered him as no other than a man, and they 
taught no other doctrine after our Saviour's 
death. We perceive no trace of it in the book 
of Acts; and Athanaſius, Chryſoſtom, and others 
of the Fathers, only pretend that they taught it 
with caution, ſo as not to give much alarm, till 


John publiſhed it in his ** 


Upon the whole, it appears, that the Jews who 
led the Gentiles into the belief of the doctrine of 
the ſimple humanity of Chriſt were, according to 
Athanaſius, chriſtian Jews, and that their pro- 


ſclytes were chriſtian Gentiles. It is perfectly 


ridiculous to ſuppoſe that the queſtion eould be 
intereſting to any others. It alſo muſt have been 


the certain knowledge of great bodies of unita- 


rians, Jews-and Gentiles, in the earlieſt times, that 
ied theſe Fathers to this hypotheſis, to account 
| I 3 Et, for 
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for the fact. But that the great body of Jewiſh 
chriſtians ſhould be unitarians in the time of the 
apoſtles without their having learned that doc- 
trine from the apoſtles, is a thing that I cannot 
conceive. Moreover, it does not appear that the 
apoſtles took any umbrage at the prevailing doc- 
trine, but connived at it; and all the indignation 
they expreſſed againſt any opinions, was againſt 
thoſe of the Judaizing teachers and the Gnoftics, 


If the apoſtles did themſelves really belieye 
the doctrine of the trinity, they muſt, at leaſt, 
have had no high idea of its zmportance, or they 
could never 4 been ſuch tame ſpectators of 
the ſpread of the unitarian doctrine among their 
countrymen, and from them, according to Atha- 
naſius, among the Gentiles. How would Biſhop 
Bull and the Archdeacon of St. Albans have 
written, if they had been in the ſituation i in which 
Epiphanius and all the Fathers place the apoſtle 
John when he wrote his epiſtle ? Would they 
have contented themſelves with condemning the 
dangerous tenet. of the unitarians .in no more 
than one clauſe of a ſingle ſentence, which like- 
wiſe contains the condemnation of the Gnoſtics! 
Would they not have thought the unitarian the 
more dangerous hereſy of the two? and there- 
fore haye bent their chief force againſt it? 


It is remarkable, however, and really curious, 
that before the unitarians were conſidered as he- 
retics, 
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retics, we find a very different account of the 
reaſons that induced John to write both his epiſ- 
tles and his goſpel; Ignatius ſays it was ſolely 
with a view to the Gnoſtics, and ſo does Irenæus, 
again and again. This, therefore, was the more 
ancient opinion on the ſubje&; and I doubt not, 
the true one. And it was not till long after this 
(Tertullian, I believe, is the firſt in whom it oc- 
curs) that it was imagined that the apoſtle had 
any view to the unitarians in any of his writings. 
This is a circumſtance that well deſerves to be 
attended to. 


You imagine, Sir, what appears very extraor- 
dinary, indeed, to me, that the Jews will be eaſily 
reconciled to the doctrine of the trinity, and will 
even more readily embrace chriſtianity on the 
trinitarian, than on the unitarian principle. For 
« the Jews,” you ſay, p. 151.“ whenever they 
© begin to open their eyes to the evidences of 
* our Saviour's miſſion, they will ſtill be apt to 
e conſider the New Teſtament in connexion 
„with the Old. They will look for an agree- 
© ment in principle, at leaſt, between the goſpel 
«and the law. When they accept the chriſtian 
« doctrine, it will be as a later and a fuller diſ- 
* covery. They will reject it if they conſider 
*1t to be contradictory to the patriarchal and 
* Moſaic revelations. Succeflive diſcoveries of 
« divine truth may differ, they will ſay, in full- 
* neſs and perſpicuity, but in principle they muſt 
© harmonize, as parts of one ſyſtem. They will 
I 4 retain 
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* retain ſome veneration 'for their traditional 
s doctrines ; and in their moſt ancient Targums, 
as well as in alluſions in their ſacred books, 
cc they will find the notion of one godhead 1 ma 
<« trinity of -perſons, and they will perceive that 
ce jt was in contradiction to the chriſtians that the 
later Rabins abandoned the notions of their 
ce forefathers. The unitarian ſcheme of chriſtia- 
ce nity is the laſt, therefore, to which the Jews 
< are likely to be converted, as it is the moſt at 
< enmity with their ancient faith.” 


So different, Sir, are your lens and mine on 
this ſubject, that one would think we had never 
read the ſame authors, or lived in the ſame world. 
Our different views of things muſt have ariſen 
from the different influences to which our minds 
have been expoſed; but where you have been, or 
with whom you have lived, I cannot trace. Who 
thoſe later Rabins were, who abandoned the notion 
of their fathers, and from expecting the Meſſiah 
to be God, adopted the idea of his being a mere 
man (a proceſs which I ſhould think not very 
natural) I cannot find. Late as they are, they mult 


have been earlier-than Juſtin Martyr”; and indeed of 


this memorable: chenge of opinion, on ſo fundamental 
a ſubject I find no trace Whatever. Really, Sir, 
one cannot read ſuch a ſhameful perverſion and 
abſolute making of ancient hiſtory, with reſpect to 
this doEtrine concerning the Meſſiah, as well as to 
the church of Jeruſalem, without a mixture of 
contempt. and indignation, 


] fall 
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I ſhall content myſelf, on this ſubject, with 
appealing to two teſtimonies. One of them is that 
of Baſnage, and the other of later date. 


Baſnage, I ſuppoſe you will allow, had ſuffi- 
ciently ſtudied the hiſtory and opinions of the Jews. 
He has written largely on the ſubject; and yet, 
though a trinitarian himſelf, he has exploded all the 
pretences of Cud worth and others to find the doc- 
trine of the trinity either among the ancient or the 
modern Jews. 2 PB 


« The chriſtians, and the Jews,” he ſays, © ſe- 
© parate at the ſecond ſtep in religion. For after 
« having adored together one God, abſolutely per- 
« fe&t, they find the moment after the abyſs of the 
* zrinily, which intirely ſeparates them. The Jew 
« conſiders three per ſons as three Gods, and this 
« 7ritheiſm ſhocks him. The chriſtian, who be- 
* Jieves the unity of one God, thinks that the 
«father, the ſon, and the holy ſpirit, ſhould all be 
* called God, and have the fame worſhip. It is 
e impoſſible to reconcile opinions ſo contrary. 
„There are, however, divines bold enough to at- 
* tempt it*,” Tou, Sir, are one of thoſe bold 

divines, 


Les chretiens s'ecartent des Juifs des le ſecond pas 
* qu'ils font dans la religion. Car apres avoir adore enſemble 
Nun dieu, ſouverainement parfait, ils trouvent un moment 
apres l'abime de la trinite, qui les ſepare, et les eloigne 
ſouverainement. Le juif regarde trois perſonnes comme 
** trois dieux, et ce tritheiſme lui fait horreur. Le chretien, 
** Qui croit Punite d'un Dieu, veut a meme tems d' on donne 
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divines, or, if not bold nr at 1 a follower 
of the bold. 14) 


This writer alſo ſays that the Jews conſider 
& themſelves as bearing their teſtimony. to the unity 
ce of God among all the nations of the world f. 
Deny theſe facts if you can. What ought, or what 
ought not, to offend the Jews, is not the queſtion, 
The doctrine of the trinity does, in fact, and from 
the time that it was ſtarted al ways did, offend the 
whole body of the Jews, and 1s, no doubt, one ef 
= greateſt obſtacles tro their converſion. 


My ſecond teſtimony I ſhall give in the 5 
ſcript of a letter from a correſpondent in the Weſt of 
England, in the year 1774, containing the opinion of 
a learned Jew, whom we may preſume to be now 
hiving, and in this country. At that time, he muſt have 
been in the neighbourhood of Barnſtable, in Devon- 
ſhire. An event, which then gave me much con- 
cern, occaſioned the diſcontinuance of my -corre- 
ſpondence with the writer of that letter; and though 
deſirous of knowing the iſſue of the buſineſs, 
have not learned it. If this publication ſhould be 
the means of bringing me acquainted with it, I 
ſhall think myſelf happy. If the learned Jew 


** ce titre au pere, au fils, au Saint Eſprit, et q'on les adore. 
«© 11 eſt impoſſible de concilier des opinions fi contraires; 
*© cependant il y a des theologiens hardis, qui ont tente de le 
faire.“ Hiſt. des Juifs, Lib. IV. cap. iii. ſ. 1. 


„Les temoins de unite de dieu dans toutes les nations 
du monde.” Ib, Lib. VII. cap. xxxiii. ſ. 15. 
; bim- 
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himſelf ſhould meet with theſe letters, I ſhall be 
very glad to hear from him, whatever may be his 
preſent thoughts on the ſubject. In the mean 
time, I would recommend it to you, Mr. Arch- 
deacon, to enquire of any Jews now living, and 
not to argue from ſuppoſitions, when fas are 
within your reach. 


My correſpondent's poſtſcript is as follows. I 
« have lent your [nſtitutes to a ſenſible and religious 
© Rabbi, bred at the univerſity of Halle. He has 
« read them with great care, and taken curious 
extracts from them. The clergyman of this 
* pariſh warned him of the danger of your works, 


and abuſed me for lending them to a Jew. The 


latter had ſenſe enough to deſpiſe him, and told 
„him that as long as chriſtianity was thought 
« contradictory to the firſt law of Judaiſm, the 
„ converſion of his brethren would be impoſſible. 
The parſon wanted to baptize him. The Rabbi 
« ſaid, religion was a ſerious matter, and he would 
te be a convert in reality before he would be one 


in profeſſion. He has been much with me. I 


* hope to be able to ſend you a pag account 
e 


I am, &c. 
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A TN 
| | of the Per ſonification of tbe Logo g. 


Rev. Sik, 


OU iſtill deny that the chriſtian Fathers were 

acquainted with any ſuch thing as the per/o- 
nification, that is, the mating a real intelligent perſon 
of the logos, or wiſdom of God; whereas, abſurd 
as I acknowledge the notion to be, it was, moſt 
indiſputably the real doctrine both of Philo, -the 
platonizing Jew, and of thoſe who were called or- 
#hadox chriſtians, Who ꝓlatonized likewiſe, I ſpeał 
within compaſs, When I ſay that, can produce hun- 
.dreds of paſſages which prove in the. cleareſt manner, 
that the divinity which they aſcribed to Chriſt was 
the very ſame principle which had conſtituted the 
wiſdom, and other powers, of God the Father; and 
that the generation of the Son was the commence- - 
ment of the ſtate of actual perſanality of the logos, 
Whether in time, as ſome thought, or from all 
eternity, as others, which latter was afterwards 
received as the eſtabliſned doctrine. 


This was evidently agreeable to the principles 
of thoſe platoniſts, from whom Philo and thoſe 
chriſtian Fathers derived their opinion, and if you 
deny this, à child as you call me in platoniſm, 
P. 15. (which however does not, I hope, prevent 

— | 


me 
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me from being a man in'chriſtianity)-T ſhall be 
able, as you will ſee in my larger work, to teach 
you what you are at preſent” ignorant ef with 
reſpe& to it. If this kind of literature be your 
home, p. 163, I. muſt ſay that you have been a 
conſiderable time from home, and that you are at 
preſent unacquainted with ſeveral apartments in 
your own houſe. I ſhall then wait upon you at 
this houſe of yours, and endeavour to point them 
out to you. | 


With reſpe& to my quotation: from Athena» 
goras, and my account of his meaning, you are 
pleaſed to ſay, p. 124, it only finiſhes the 
« proof, if it was before defective, of your in- 
« competency in the fubject. It ſhews that you 


te are ſo little acquainted with: platoniſm, chat 
60 your mind cannot readily apprehend a platonie 


a notion, when it is clearly ſet before you. What 


* you take for my mere conjecture, viz. that 
© the external diſplay of power, is the thing that is 
called generation, is the expreſs aſſertion of 
e Athenagoras, in the very paſſage which you 
* have quoted.“ 1 | 


On the contrary, F maintain that, if your ex- 


what I have called the per/onification of the logos, 
or his becoming à proper perſon, ſo as to be God, 
in himſelf conſidered, it is eontradicted by Atfie- 
hagoras in this very paſſage, as well as by all the 
chriſtian writers who treat of the ſubject. In this 


pallage 


paſfage he calls the Son © the firſt production of 
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* the Father, not that he was ever properly made,” 
(that is, out of nothing) “ for God being an 
«* eternal-mind, had logos always in himſelf, 
„being always a»y:x@- ;” that is, being always a 
reaſonable intelligent being. Now, Sir, what 
could any man mean by this expreſſion, but that 
before this circumſtance, or event (which I call 
the perſonification of the logos, and you the 
external diſplay of bis powers) took place, there was 
no more a proper trinity of perſons in God, than 
there is in man; for God, like man, was then 
ſimply a-y:«&-, an intelligent being; wiſdom, or 
intelligence, being one of his attributes. Many of 
the Fathers uſe this compariſon, ſuppoſing the logo; 
in God to have been originally exactly fimilar to 
logos, or reaſon in man. Now are there, think 
you, or was it ever imagined that there were, proper 
diſtinCt perſons in the mind of man, merely becauſe 
that mind was N rational? The very ex- 
preſſion excludes this idea, and muſt have been 
intended to exclude it. iy. 


* ” 


But accord ing to all the orthodox Fathers, after 
this generation of the Son (who before was nothing 
more with reſpect to the Father than reaſon is with 
reſpect to man) he aſſumed a proper diſtiuct per. 
ſonality; and this generation was with a view to the 
production of material beings, and not the pro- 
duction itſelf, or the diſplay of powers in that 
production. For this generation was repreſented 
as the proper act of the eternal Father, * 
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the diſplay of powers in the production of material 


beings (if I muſt adopt your quaint language) was 
xcording to them, the proper act of the Son. Ac- 
cording to them it certainly was the Son, and not 


the Father, who was the immediate maker of all 


things. In my opinion Athenagoras's notion was, 
that this generation of the Son took place in time, 


and not from all eternity; becauſe he ſays that from 
the beginning, or from eternity, God was ſimply 
e, 4 mind, having logos in himſelf, as being 
always Aoyin', eee Or , uns 38. 


Athenagoras, however, : as 5 Som this very 
paſage, the beginning of which I quoted, was 
very far from having a notion of tree diſtinct 


perſons in the trinity. For though he thought, 


with Juſtin Martyr, that the logos, from the time 


of his generation, aſſumed a permanent perſonality, 
the holy ſpirit did not, but was like @'/beam:of.tbe 


ſun, ſometimes emitted from the Father, and ſome- 
times drawn into him again, agreeably to the philo- 


ſophy of thoſe times concerning the ſun and his 


light. This was alſo the kind of perſonal exiſtence 
that Juſtin Martyr faid that ſome perſons in his 
time aſcribed to the Son, and which was allo ſaid 


to have been the doctrine of Marcellus of Ancyra. 


You ſay, p. 123, that Tertullian, to prevent 


the very concluſion which you draw from this 


* analogy, that the logos was at ſome time or 
another a mere attribute, remarks that nothing 
” empty or unſubſtantial can proceed from God. 
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For the divine nature admitting neither quality 
«nor accident, every thing belonging to it myſt 
ebe ſubſtance.” This argument, you add, « i; 
«ably ſtated in the Dialogues of the learned Dr. 
« Leſlie.” o 


This indeed, Sir, is an argument that requires 
both an able ſtating, and an able defence; for, in 
itſelf, nothing can be more weak. What, think 
you,. could the: Fathers mean by ſaying that, after 
the emiſſion of the logos, the original divine mind 
was not deſtitute of logos ? Did they not mean that 
he was not deſtitute of reaſon, of underſtanding ? 
Is there not then neceſſarily implied an identity of 
nature between the lagos emitted, and lagos retained? 
Does it not follow from hence, and from its being 
faid that the father was ſtill xoy:x&, rational, that 
they were both originally what we call reaſon? 
Nay, do not fome of the Fathers compare the emiſſion 
of the logos from God to the emiſſion of reaſon 
from man, in diſcourfing with one another ? 


You fay, for it is you that ſay this (I have met 


with nothing ſo very abſurd in Tertullian) that 


te the divine nature admitting neither quality nor 
c accident, every thing belonging to it mult be 
cc ſubſtance.” The divine being then has no 
properties, no attributes, no perfe#ions at all, which 
is, in fact, denying his very Being; for what is 
being without properties? Pray, Sir, has the Son 
or the Holy Spirit, any attributes? In all my 


reading I do not remember to have met with 
| 8 any 
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any abſurdity equal to this, except your own pe- 
culiar conceit, that © one mind can beget an- 
« other by the contemplation of its perfections“ 
(now callegl ſubſtances) a notion which you aſcribe 
to all the Fathers, though I will venture to ſay it 
is not to be found in any of them. Strange 
enough, to be fure, are ſome of their conceits, 
but not quite ſo ſtrange and abſurd as this. 
There is, as you ſomewhere juſtly obſerve, a 
progreſs in abſurdity, as well as in truth. 


Lactantius, you acknowledge, expreſſes him- 
ſelf clearly enough according to my idea of this 
ſubject, but you diſpoſe of his orthodoxy, as you 
did of Origen's veracity. You boldly deny it. 
This, indeed, is a very compendious method of 
anſwering me. But, Sir, the queſtion is not 
whom you are no pleaſed to call orthodox, but 
who was deemed to be ſo in the age in which 
he lived. Now I challenge you to prove that 
any writer of the age of Lactantius conſidered 
him as heterodox. Indeed it was very unlikely 
that the man who was choſen tutor to a ſon of 
Conſtantine, ſhould have been a perſon of that 
claſs. 


In order to undervalue this excellent writer, 
you ſay, p. 129. that © he aſcribed a beginning to 
© the exiſtence of the eternal Father. No wonder 
* then,” you add, “ that he ſhould aſcribe a be- 
*ginning to the Son's exiſtence. You are wel- 
* come, Sir,” you ſay, © to any advantage you 

A. may 
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© may be able to derive from the authority of 
« ſuch a writer.” Lactantius, however, can- 
didly conſtrued, may perhaps be ſaid only to 
have uſed an improper expreſſion, namely, that 


God made himſelf, meaning no more than we do 


when we ſay that God is /e!f-exiftent, which, in 
fact, implies the very contrary of what you aſcrihe 
to him. He advances this in proof of his gene- 
ral maxim, Nec enim poteſt, ut ab ullo eſſe ge- 
neratus, qui ipſe univerſa generavit, he cannot be 
created of any who himſelf created all things, which 
clearly implies that he could not be created 
at all. For though the thing made had a be- 
ginning, the maker could have none; and who 
was the maker in this caſe, but God himſelf? 
The term felf-exiſtent is, in fact (as will appear if 
it be analized) equally improper for it im- 
plies that God is the canſe of his own exiſtence, 


For this reaſon, ſome who wiſh to ſpeak with 


exactneſs, avoid that term, and rather ſay that 
God is eternal; but they do not tax thoſe who 
uſe the the word ſelf-exiſtent with really believing 
that God a a beginning. 


W miſtakes Lactantius may be ſup- 
poſed to have made as a metaphyſician, it does 
not appear that in his own time he was charged 
with any; and they might have been as little 
noticed till, if he had been a ſound divine; and 
though you ſuppoſe that he aſcribed a beginning 
to the eternal Father, yet, if you had found that 
from the moment of the Father's exiſtence, that 
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of the Son, had, in his idea, commenced alſo, you 
would perhaps have contented - yourſelf with 
ſmiling at his notion, or at leaſt have abated of 
the ſeverity of your cenſure, 


Conſtantine, whom you quote, p. 127. as in 
your favour, is directly againſt you. Taking 
your own words, he ſays, © the Son was begot- 
« ten, or rather he himſelf came forth (being 
« even ever in the Father) for the ſetting in or- 
« der of the things which were made by him. 
« Here,” you ſay, © the emperor expounds ge- 
« neration by coming forth.” But then, Sir, he 
does not ſay that this” generation, or coming forth, 
was the ſame thing with the ſetting in order the 
things that were made by bim; but it was evidently 
ſomething that took place previous to this ſerting 
in order, and with a view to it; ſo that this myſ- 
terious generation preceded what you quaintly 
call be projection of energies, and was not the 
ſame thing with it. 5 e 


Lou ſtill, likewiſe confound the doctrine of 
Arius, p. 116. with that of the perſonification of 
the Logos, than which no two things were more 
different, having always been oppoſed to each 
other, as you muſt have known, had you been ſo 
well read, as you pretend to be, in the ancient 
eccleſiaſtical writers, ſince a great proportion of 
their works 1s occupied in the diſcuſſion of this 
lubject, The Arians maintained that Chriſt was 

4 Ut a being 
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a being created out of nothing, as other creatures 
were, notwithſtanding the vaſtneſs of his powers, 
which were equal to the creation of all other 
things, viſible and inviſible ; and not believing an 
eternal creation, they likewiſe ſaid that there was 2 
time when the Son did not exiſt. Both theſe pro- 
poſitions were denied by the orthodox of that age, 
who maintained that Chriſt was not made out of 
nothing, for that he was the Logos, the wiſdom, 
the power, Sc. of the Father, and that he had 
always exiſted in the Father as reaſon does in 
man, though his perſonality was by ſome ſup- 
poſed to have commenced in time. You muſt 
give me leave to ſay you are but little ac- 
quainted with the principles even of platoniſm, 
and eſpecially thoſe of the later platoniſts, from 
whom the chriſtian Fathers more immediately de- 
rived their notions, if you are not able to enter 
into this idea. 


This perſonification, or the commencement 
of an actual perſonality of what was an attribute 
of God, is a ſtrange idea, but, ſtrange as it is, 
it nevertheleſs actually took place in the minds 
of thouſands, and was in truth all the ortho- 
doxy of the earlier ages. This incipient ortbo- 
doxy grew immediately out of platoniſm, and is 
certainly abſurd enough. The orthodoxy of the 
later ages, and of the preſent, grew out of that, 
and is infinitely more abſurd. Their doctrine 


was mere zon/enſe, yours the plaineſt of all 
| contra* 
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comtradifions, as I ſhall clearly ſhew in my next 
letter. 


« What difference there may be,” you ſay, p. 
118. © between a making out of nothing, and 
« the converſion of a mere attribute into a ſub- 
« ſtance, or how a perſon made out of an attri- 
« bute may differ from a perſon made out of no- 
« thing, I would rather, Sir, that you, than I, 
« ſhould take the trouble to explain.” I have 
explained it as well as ſuch an abſurdity can be 
explained, but it behoves you to explain it much 
more than 1t does me; for, abſurd as the notion 
is, it certainly prepared the way for the ftill 
more abſurd notion of three equal divine perſons in 
one godbead. 


Jam, &c, 
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e general reply to ſome parts of that letter, A 
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Confiderations relating to the Doctrine of the Triniy, 


Rev. Si, 


I Own I was particularly deſirous of hearing 

what you could poſſibly ſay on the ſubject of 
my ſeventh letter, in which I advanced ſome 
general conſiderations relating to the doctrine 
of the trinity; but, unfortunately, you “ con- 
te tent yourſelf,” p. 136. © with giving only a 


ff particular anſwer,” you ſay, © to the ſeveral 
*© objections which it contains, would lead me 
ce into metaphyſical diſquiſitions, which I wiſh to 
te decline, becauſe in that ſubject I foreſee that 
* we ſhould want common principles and a com- 
te mon language.“ 


Now I make no doubt, Sir, but that, if it had 
been poſſible for you to have given any plauſible 
anſwer to the- difficulties ſtarted in that letter, 
you would haye found ſome principle, common 
or uncommon, on which to found it, and ſome 
language alſo, which might have been intelligible 
to me and your readers, Bur as you profels that 
you do not expect to convince me, it would have 
been quite ſufficient for your purpoſe, if 1 

COU. 


uy, 
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could have found common principles, and com- 
mon language for others. 


I am the more concerned at your ſilence, as 
[ was in hopes of having ſome farther account 
of your own peculiar notion of the neceſſary ori- 
gin of the Son from the Father's contemplation of bis 
own perfections; but, to my great mortification, I 
find not one gleam of more light on this curious 
ſubjet. You ſaid that this doctrine was agree- 
able to the notions of all the Fathers, as well as 
to the ſacred writers, and I challenged you to pro- 
duce any authority for it, except what exiſts in 
your own imagination. In my opinion, nothing 
can be conceived more abſurd than the idea of the 
neceſſary production of an intelligent being, 


poſſeſſed of actual ſubſtantial-perſonality, equal 


in all reſpects to the original intelligent being, 


from the mere ſelf-contemplation of that origi- 
nal being's perfections. I ſaid that nothing in the 


Jewiſh Cabbala could be more abfurd. You in- 
timate, p. 149. that I may know but little of the 
Jewiſh Cabbala; but for my purpoſe it is quite 
enough, that it is a known proverbial expreſſion 
to denote the extreme of abſurdity; and if fo, 
whatever the Jewiſh Cabbala may really be (of 
which I may perhaps know as much as yourſelf, 
and of which we may each of us ſoon learn 
enough from Baſnage) the phraſe could not be 
miſapplied. 
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I find, however, a few other things on the 
ſubject of that letter, which are curious enough; 
ſo that, for the amuſement, if not the inſtruction 
of my readers, I ſhall make ſome obſervations on 
them, 


I. 


In the firſt place, I ſtill think that you yourſelf 
are not perfectly orthodox; for beſides your vir- 
tual diſapprobation of the damnatory clauſe in the 
Athanaſian creed, p. 165, you alloy a real ſupe- 
riority in the Father, © If,” you fay, p. 145. 
* from ſuch expreſſions as my Father is greater 
te than I, you would be content to infer that the 
* Almighty Father is indeed the fountain and 
ce the center of divinity, and that the equality 
te of godhead is to be underſtood with ſome myſ- 
« terious ſubordination of the Son to the Father, 
« you would haye the concurrence of the ancient 
** Fathers, and of the advocates of the true faith in 
© all ages.” But give me leave to ſay, that any 
proper ſubordination, myſterious or not myſte- 
rious, implies inferiority, and is an infringement 
of the doctrine of the perfef? equality of the three 
perſons; ſo that it cannot be, as your creed ſays, 
none 15 afore or after another. ou ſay, p. 149. 
e I maintain the equality of the three perſons in 
all the attributes of the divine nature. I main- 
re tain their equality in rank and authority, with 
ce reſpect to all created things, whatever relations 
* or differences may ſubſiſt between themſelves.” 


But their equal ſuperiority to all created beings 
is 
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is no proof at all of any proper equality among 
themſelves. If ſo, all men would be equal among 
themſelves, becauſe all men are ſuperior to brutes. 


Your notion of a real ſubordination, which 
muſt imply inferiority, and indeed imperfection, in 
any of the perſons in the trinity, is certainly not 
the orthodoxy that took place after the council 
of Nice, and that of the Athanaſian creed, 


IC 

7 

3 II. | 

7 I now come to ſomething ſtill more extraordi- 
E nary. 1 maintain,” you ſay, p. 148. © that 


« the three perſons are one being I maintain that 
* each perſon by himſelf is God; becauſe each 
« poſſeſſes fully every attribute of the divine na- 
ture.“ Then, Sir, I aſſert, that you maintain 
as palpable a contradiction as it is in the power of 
man to form an idea of. The term being may be 
predicated of every thing, and therefore, of each 
of the three perſons in the trinity. For to ſay 
that Chriſt, for inſtance, is God, but that there is 
no being, no ſubſtance, to which his attributes 
may be referred, were manifeſtly abſurd; and 
therefore when you ſay, that © each of theſe 
perſons is by himſelf God,” you muſt mean, 
and in effect ſay, that the Father ſeparately 
conſidered, has a being, that the Son likewiſe, 
ſeparately conſidered, has his being, and likewiſe, 
that the Holy Spirit ſeparately conſidered, has 

his 
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his being. Now, Sir, if you will be pleaſed 99 
count them up, you will find that you have got 
three beings, as well as three perſons, and what can 
theſe three beings be but three Gods, without ſup. 
poſing that there are © three co-ordinate perſons, 
« or three Fathers, three Sons, or three Holy 
cc Ghoſts.” If you like an algebraic expreſſion 
better than this, it will ſtand thus, 1+1+1=;, 
Have the courage then, Sir, to ſpeak out, and 
Jay what you muſt mean, if you have any mean- 
ing at all, that you worſhip three Gods. 


But you ſay, p. 148. that © theſe three per- 
« ſons are all included in the very idea of a God, 
tc and that for that reaſon, as well as for the iden- 
* tity of the attributes in each, it were impious 
« and abſurd to ſay that there are three Gods.“ 
If there be any foundation for this remark, it 
muſt be impoſſible for any man to have an idea 
of a God, without having at the ſame time an 
idea of theſe three perſons; and then either there 
cannot be any ſuch thing as an unitarian, denying 
theſe three perſons in the godhead, or elle all 


unitarians are in fact atheiſts, having no idea of 
any God at all. 


As you ſeem to have bewildered yourſelf very 
much upon the ſubje& of three perſons and ol 
God, I ſhall enter a little farther into the meta- 
phyſical analyſis of it. By the words being, ſub- 
fance, ſubſtratum, &c. we can mean nothing 3 
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chan the foundation, as it were, of properties, or 
ſome thing to which, in our idea, we refer all the 
particular attributes of whatever exiſts. In fact, 
they are terms that may be predicated of every 
thing that is the ſubject of thought or diſcourſe, 
all the diſcrimination of things depending upon 
their peculiar properties. So that whenever the 
properties differ, we ſay that there is a corre- 
ſponding difference in the ings, beings, or ſub- 
ſances themſelves. Conſequently, if the Father, 
Son, and Spirit differ in any reſpect, ſo as to have 
different properties, either in relation to themſelves, 
or to other beings, we muſt, according to the 
analogy of all language, ſay that they are three 
different beings, or ſubſtances, 


Suppoſing again, that there is what you call 
an identity of attributes in each of them, ſo that, 
being conſidered one after the other, no difference 
could be perceived even in idea, as may be ſup- - 
poſed to be the caſe of three men, who ſhould per- 
fectly reſemble one another in all external and 
internal properties; and ſuppoſing, moreover, 
that there ſnould be a perfect coincidence in all 
their thoughts and actions; though there might 
be a perfect harmony among them, and this might 
be called unity, they would ſtill be numerically 
three. Conſequently, though the Father, Son, 
and Spirit had no real differences, but as you ſay, 
P. 145. they had © the moſt perfect Identity of 
* nature, the moſt entire unity of will, and 
** conſent of intellect, and an inceſſant co-opera- 


tion 
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ce tion in the exertion of common powers, to a 
* common purpoſe,” yet would they, according 
to the analogy of language, not be one God, but 
three Gods; or, which is the fame thing, they 
would be three beings, with equal divine natures, 
uſt as the three men would be three beings with 
equal human natures. 


Had you never heard of the Parmenides, I 
ſhould have had ſome hopes of your underſtand. 
ing theſe modern metaphyſics. But though I ſup- 
poſe I have left you far behind (perhaps gone to 
look into Plato, to fee what he ſays on the ſub- 
3eR) I ſhall proceed without you, and give the 
modern reader my opinion with reſpect to the 
proper and only intelligible uſe -of the word 


perſon. 
The term being, as 1 have obſerved, may be 


predicated of every thing, without diſtinction; 


but the term perſon is limited to intelligent beings, 
Three men, therefore, are not only three beings, 
bur likewiſe three perſons; the former is the 
genus, and the latter the ſpecies. But a perſon is 
not leſs a being on this account; for each man 
may be faid to be a being, as well as a perſon. 
Conſequently, though the word perſon be pro- 
perly applied to each of the three component 
parts of your trinity, yet as per/on is a ſpecies, 
comprehended under the genus being, they muſt 
be three beings, as well as taree perſons. 8 


While 
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While you, Sir, are either abſent, or wonder- 
ing at theſe novelties, I proceed to obſerve, that 
the term God is a ſubdiviſion under the term per- 


5 becauſe we define God, to be an intelligent be- 


ing poſſeſſed of all paſſible perfections. Conſequently, 
if the Father, Son, and Spirit, be each of them 


poſſeſſed of all poſſible perfections, which you do 


not deny, they are each of them @ perſon, each of 
them a being, and each of them @ God; and what 
is this but making three Gods, Avoid this con- 
cluſion from theſe principles, or aſſume other 
principles more juſt and natural, if you can. 


Theſe, Sir, if you be within hearing at all, are 
ſuch metaphyſics as you might have learned from 
Mr. Lock, if you had not been, unfortunately 
for yourſelf and your flock, poring ſo long over 
the Parmenides. You will probably obje& to 
my definition of the word perſon, as applied to 
the doctrine of the trinity; but if you give any 
other definition, I will venture to aſſert, that you 
might as well ſay, that the Father, Son, and 


Spirit, are three Abracadabra's as three perſons. 


They will be equally words without meaning. 


Athanaſius, and many of the ancient Fathers, 
after the council of Nice, became abſolute tri- 
theiſts on this principle, believing that the Fa- 


ther, Son, and Spirit are no otherwiſe one, than 


45 three particular men may be conſidered as one. 


Athanalius, conſidering this very difficulty, ſays, 


© ſince the Father is called God, the Son God, 


ce and | 
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t and the Holy Spirit God, how is it that there are 
* not three Gods?“ he anſwers, © becauſe where 
c there is a common nature, the name of the dig- 
e nity is likewiſe common“. And he illuſtrates 
this, by God's calling the whole human race by 
the name of man, in the ſingular number, and b 

Moſes's ſpeaking of the horſe and the borſeman 
being drowned in the Red Sea, when in fact, 
great numbers of each ſort were intended. If 
this,“ ſays he, © be the caſe with reſpect to 
« men, who differ ſo much as they do from each 
Other, ſo that all men may be called one man, 
e much more may we call the trinity one God, 
« when their dignity is undivided, they have one 
cc kingdom, one power, will, and energy, which 
« diſtinguiſhes the trinity from created things .“ 


F am far from ſaying that Athanaſius is con- 
ſiſtent with himſelf in this account pf the unity of 
the three perſons in the trinity; for he elſewhere 
ſays that there is one God, becauſe there is one un- 
begotten Father, the ſole fountain of deity, &c. but 
this repreſentation occurs in many of the Fathers, 
and in my larger hiſtory I ſhall ſhew to what a 
variety of other miſerable ſubterfuges the ortho- 
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dox were driven to maintain the unity of their 
trinity. | | 


In the dialogue againſt the Macedonians, 
written after the age of Athanaſius, the orthodox 
ſpeaker is repreſented as ſaying, © as Paul, Peter, 
and Timothy, are of one nature, and three hy- 
« poſtaſes ; ſo I ſay, the Father, Son, and Holy 
« Spirit, are three hypoſtaſes, and one nature“. 


You ſay, p. 5. © The opinion of three perſons 
«in the godhead, unrelated to each other, and 
« diſtinct in all reſpects, is rank tritheiſm; be- 
« cauſe what are unrelated, and diſtinct in all re- 
« ſpects, are many in all reſpects; and being 
many in all reſpects, cannot in any reſpect be 
« one.” But no relation, let it be ever ſo inti- 
mate, can remove their numerical difference. Let 
three men be conneFed in any manner that you can 
imagine, they can. only be one, as partaking of 
the ſame nature, and therefore, though they re- 
ſemble one another ever ſo much, they can only 
be ſaid to be fmilar in all reſpects; but ſtill they 
vill be numerically bree. In like manner, ſup- 
pole any relations you pleaſe, known or un- 
known, between the three perſons to whom the 
title of God equally belongs, they will no more 
make one God, than three related men can make 
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ene man, but muſt be numerically three Gods. 
Councils and ſynods, kings and houſes of parlia- 


ment, may decree that three are one, and archdeã- 


cons may defend the doctrine, but miracles can. 
not prove it. As you and your friends fay with 
reſpect to ſome late proceedings in the Royal 
Society, © Two and tu ever will be four, and the 
<« thtee angles of a tfangle will be equal to twg 
right angles.” | 

But I find it is in vain to appeal to reaſon, or 
even to the ſcriptures. Your doctrine of the tri- 
nity was not derived from reaſon, or the {crip- 
tures, but from Plato, I then ſet myſelf,” 
you ſay, p. 163. „ to conſider whether I kney 
ce enough of the divine unity, to pronounce the 
&« 7rinity an infringement of it. Upon this point, 


the Platoniſts, whoſe acquaintance I now be- 


ve gan to cultivate, ſoon brought me to a right 
« mind.“ 


They did the ſame good office for Auſtin be- 
fore you, and I fear they are ſtill doing the ſame 
for others, notwithſtanding the cautions given us 
in the ſcriptures againſt the mixture of vain and 
abſurd philolophy with chriſtianity. You kindly 
advife me to take the ſame courfe. * If,” you 
ſay, p. 142, © you imagine that the abſolute 
c unity of the divine ſubſtance is more eaſily to 
be explained than the trinity, let me entreat 
you Sir, to read the Parmenides. It is, indeed, 


cc in Plato s ſchool, if any where, that a man's 
; cc eyes 
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« eyes are likely to be opened to his own igno- 
« rance.” But, Sir, what muſt they do who can- 
not read the Parmenides? I ſuppoſe they muſt 
go without the doctrine of the trinity, and like 
the lower order of chriſtians in the time of Ori- 
en, be content with the corporeal goſpel, the 
plain doctrine of Jeſus Chriſt, and bim crucified. 
But with this the apoſtle Paul was contented, and 
ſo am I. 1 1 * 


I * however, read the Parmenides, and 
though I expect you will exult over me as uſual, 
calling me, p. 15. @ child in platoniſm, and ſay, 
that “I cannot apprebend a platonic notion when 
«t is cleatly ſet before me, p. 124, I have no 
ſcruple to declare, that I was not able to get one 
ray of good ſenſe from the whole of it; I ſhould 
even think the extracting of ſun-beams from 
cucumbers the more | hopeful project of the 
two, And ſo far am I from adviſing the read- 
ing of it for any .uſeful purpoſe, that I ſhould 
rather ſay, if a man perceives any incipient 
cloudineſs in his head, and wiſhes to have the 


US little underſtanding that he has left utterly con- 
id founded, let him read the Parmenides“. I ſhall 
ly 9 e ee . 
U * Among other myſteries, as Mr. Sydenham call them, of 
te the Parmenides, Plato, after ſhewing that lir/lexe/5 cannot be- 
5 long either to the awhole or the part of any thing, concludes, 
that „nothing is itil but Jirrlene/3 itſely, ud Tr x51 ouanpoy 
at Aw ine Ty; EHS. It would be no bad parody on this 
d, to ſay, Nothing is nonſenſical but nonſenſe itſelf; and this 
15 nonſenſe (if it can exiſt in the abſtract) is in the Parmenides. 


e 


ö ſay 
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ſay the ſame with reſpect to almoſt all the meta- 


phyſics of the ancients; and it is very poſſible that 
L may have given as much attention to theſe things 
as you have done, though I have not been ſo oſten- 


tatious of it. Any perſon ſince the time of Mr, 


Locke, may ſay this of all the ancients without 
much arrogance. So far, however, I agree with 
you, that the ſtudy cf the Parmenides may do very 
well by way of preparation for that of the doctrine 
of the trinity *. | 


N 
Perhaps the moſt extraordinary part of your 
whole performance, is what you ſay of the myfe- 


riouſneſs of the dofirine of the divine unity, and of 


the unitarians having nothing to plead for them- 
ſelves but ſingle texts of ſcripture, interpreted in a 
figurative manner. If the word” (ſpoken of by 
John) you ſay, p. 138, * be the divine attribute 
c wiſdom, then that attribute, in the degree which 


vas equal to the formation of the univerſe, in this 


«© view of the ſcripture doctrine, was conveyed en- 
ic tire into the mind of a mere man, the ſon of a 
« Jewiſh carpenter. A much greater difficulty, in 
© my apprehenſion, than any that is to be found in 
< the catholic faith,” 


: 8 If Plates School has this taliſmanic power of . man's 


eyes to: bis own ignorance, I would adviſe Dr. Horſley to conti- 


nue in it a while longer; for this is a branch of ſcience in vic 
he has yet ſomething to learn. Nor will it be amiſs if he take 
his good and able ally along with him; though, as it will eſe 


| his preſumption, it may hurt him as a Reviewer, which, w 


doubt, ought to be conſidered, ſa 
; | 3 | 
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In reading this, and other paſſages in your Letters, 
I cannot help admiring your talent of leſſening the 
dificulties .of your own ſcheme, and magnitying 
thoſe of others. 


b Sir, a des ever walntiibed hat 
« the divine attribute wiſdom, in the degree which 
« was equal to the formation of the univerſe, was 
« conveyed entire into the mind of Jeſus Chriſt ?” 
What we believe, and all that is required by our in- 
terpretation of the logos (as meaning the divine attri- 
bute, wiſdom) is, that a portion only of the ſame wiſ. 


dom that formed the univerſe, was communicated to 


Chriſt, a portion ſufficient to enable him to do what 
he actually did, and to ſay what he actually ſaid. 
The Socinians do not believe that Chriſt made the 
univerſe, or that he was any way inſtrumental in 
making it. | {4s | 


For my own part, I never before heard of, ot 
ſuſpected, any difficulty in God's making man the 
inſtrument, by which to do what man alone could 


not do. Did not God ſuggeſt to Moſes what he 
In many of 


could not have delivered of himlfelt ? 
the miracles which attended the releaſe of the 
Iſraelites from Egyptiun bondage, and their paſſage 
through the wilderneſs, Moſes was the immediate, 
or oſtenſible agent, but the powwer was of God; and 
yet this was no proper infuſing of the divine power 
into Moſes. The power was ſtill the incommunt- 
| | J. 2 | cable 


It you uſe the ſame teleſcope, you 
W turn different ends to different objecls. 
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cable attribute of the Divine Being. Accord- 
ingly, Jeſus ſays, that it was not himſelf, but the 
father within bim, or acting by him, that did the 
works; and that the words which be ſpabe wert not 
bis own, Moreover, he ſays of the apoſtles, that 
they ſhould do greater things than he himſelf had 
done. From this, then, you ought: to conclude, - 
that the divine attributes of wiſdom and power were 
conveyed entire into-the minds of the apoſtles, or 
even that they were Gods ſuperior to Chriſt: Such 
rcaſoning as this, I have hardly patience to refute. 
Bur, ſurely, you cannot be ſerious in faying that this 
difficulty in the Socinian ſcheme is equal to that of 
three perſons in one Gad in the Athanaſian trinity, or 
to chat in your own account of the. OR _ 


But perhaps the molt extraordinary. 1 of your 
whole work will be thought to be the following. 
| In anſwer to my faying = ** many paſſages in 
4 1 20h ſcripture inculcate the doctrine of the divine unity 
in the cleareſt and ſtrongeſt manner, you lay, 

P. 141. © Be pleaſed, Sir, to produce one of the 
3M many; meaning evidently, that there is no ſuch 
paſſage; and p. 17. you add, * the unitarians them- 
i « {elves pretend not that their doctrine is to be 
1 * found in the plain literal ſenſe of holy wat.” On 
=: .* « the contrary, they take the 188 pain to ex- 
« plain away the litera! meaning.” 


. 


Now, Sir, if you had really 8 any unitarian 
treatiſe at all, you * have known that this repre- 
„ ELL NE fentation 
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ſentation is the reverſe of the fact. We unitarians 
certainly pretend at leaſt, whether we be able to 
prove it or not, that the general tenor, and plain 
literal ſenſe of ſcripture is in our favour, that they 
are only particular texts, and thoſe ill- underſtood, 
that you avail yourſelves of; and we ſay, that 
there is no difficulty in interpreting even thoſe 
texts in perfect conſiſtency with the unitarian 
doctrine, if the true idiom of the language be 
conſidered. | 


You complain of my not reading, but only looł- 
ig through authors. But ſurely, you cannot have 
even looked through the very Letters of mine that 
you are profeſſedly replying to. Let me there- 
fore, bring again before your view, a paragraph 
or two in thoſe letters, which, as far as pretenſons 
go, directly contradict your confident aſſertion. 
See p. 90. where you will find as follows: © I 
« will venture to ſay, that for one text in which 
you can pretend to find any thing harſh or 
difficult to me, I will engage to produce ten 
that ſhall create more difficulty to you. How 
* ſtrangely muſt you torture the plaineſt lan- 
* guage, and in which there is not a ſhadow of 
* figure, to interpret to your purpoſe, 1 Tim. ii. 
5. There is one God, and one mediator between 
* God and man, the man Chriſt Jeſus. 1 Cor. viii. 
*b. To us there is but one God, the Father, of whom 
* are all things and we in him, and one Lord Jeſus 
8 Chriſt, by whom are all things, and we by him ; or 
that expreſſion of our Saviour himſelf, John 
DL; xvii, 
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ce xvil. 2. That they might know thee, the only tru 
« Ged, and Jeſus Chriſt whom thou baſt ſent. 
« Never upbraid us unitarians with torturins 
te the ſcriptures, while you have theſe, and a hun. 
ce dred other plain texts, to ſtrain at, and to bend 
ce to your Athanaſian hypotheſis ; beſides many 
general arguments, from reaſon and the ſcrip. 
c tures, of more real force than any particular 
ce texts, to anſwer,” 


This, Sir, was certainly anſwering your chal, 
lenge to produce one plain text 1n favour of the 
unitarian doctrine before it was thrown out. I 
appeal to yourſelf for the obvious ſenſe of the 
paſſages I have now recited; and you ſay, p. 23 
It is a principle with me, that the true ſenſe of 
* any phraſe in the New Teſtament is what may 
© be called its ſtanding ſenſe, that which will be 
© the firſt to occur to common people, of every 
*© country, and in every age*,” _ 


I would alſo refer you to a ſmall piece I lately 
publiſhed, entitled A general View of the Arguments 
for the Unity of God, and againſt the Divinity and Pri. 
exiſtence of Chriſt, from Reaſon, from the Scriptures, 
and from Hiſtory, which you ſeem to have ſeen, as 
you refer to my two penny pamphlets, for this i 


It is remarkable, that the orthodox, even after the council 
of Nice, complained of the advantage which the unitarians had 
in appealing to the literal ſenſe of the ſcriptures, ** If,” ſays 
Gregory Nyſſen, © a man reits in the bare letter, ſo far 


„ ;udaizes in opinion, and has not learned that a e 
1 no 
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ſold for two-pence. There you will find, not 
only that Socinians pretend to have the clear 
ſenſe of ſcripture -in their favour, but many of 
thoſe paſſages, expreſſive of that clear ſenſe, 
produced, I there obſerve, p. 10. that © the 
« ſcriptures contain the cleareſt and the moſt ex- 
« preſs declarations, that there is but one God, 
« without ever mentioning any exception in fa- 
« your of a trinity, or guarding us againſt being 
« led into any miſtake by ſuch general and un- 
« limited expreſſions.” And if this language, 
as you ſuppoſe, always reſpected the multiplicity 
of gods among the heathens, -why is this one 
God, in the New Teſtament, always called the 
Father, and even the God and Father of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt ; and why are we no where told that 
this one God is the trinity, conſiſting of the Father, 
the Son, and the Holy Ghoſt ? This, Sir, is the 
language of your litany only. The Bible uſed in 


not the diſciple of the letter, but of the ſpirit ; for the letter 
« killeth, but the ſpirit giveth life.” Ovxuy, e {jaw @epa- 
ue 7 ypeppudlt, Y R THe To pepos Txdlares TH tvonun, 
u T:Teaeu}a or1 831 ypayualy 1 YH, . ius, 
24 avtvudlG». To yap yetupna, ent, antr]tivyti, To de 
Trivue (woo. Contra Eunomium Oratio xvi. Opera, 
Vol. II. p. 341. 


It is to be obſerved, that by judaizing was meant adopt- 
ing the doctrine of the ſimple humanity of Chrift. For the an- 
cient unitarians were commonly compared by the orthodox to 
Jews, and the Arians to Gentiles, as worſhipper of #wo Gods, the 
Arian logos not being of the ſame ſubſtance with the Father; 


and therefore a maker of the world, or a God, quite diſtin& 
fr om him, ? : ; 
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our conventicles, contains no ſuch barbarous 


Jargon. 


I would alſo recommend to your peruſal an- 
other pamphlet of mine, called An Appeal to the 


ſerious and candid Profeſſors of Chriſtianity, of which 


more than ten thouſand have been ſold for 3 
penny each; and of this I have lately publiſhed 


a new edition, and have annexed to it the re- 


markable Trial of Mr. Elwall, of Wolverhamp- 
ton, in this neighbourhood, for his publications 
in defence of the Socinian doctrine. Theſe ſmall 
publications of mine have, I truſt, done much 
good, though you will call it much miſchief, in 
this country; and I rejoice in perceiving the in- 
creaſe of this good, or this miſchief, every day; 
and I have no doubt of the ſucceſsful ſpread of 


religious truth by means of theſe publications, 


notwithſtanding all you can do to counteract 
them, as you boaſt, by means of the Monthly 
Review. | 


IV. 


In one thing I am glad to find that you and 1 
entertain the ſame opinion, which is that there 


is no medium between admitting the ſimple hu- 


manity of Chriſt, and that he 1s properly God, 
« Having once admitted,” you ſay p. 162. * his 
e pre-exiſtence in an exalted ſtate, I ſaw the ne- 
<< ceſſity of placing him at the head of the crea- 


* tion, Being thus convinced that our Lord 
Jeſus 
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« Jeſus Chriſt is indeed the maker of all things, 
found that I could not reſt ſatisfied with 
« the notion of a maker of the univerſe, not 
« God, I ſaw that all the extravagancies of the 
« Gnoſtics hung upon that one princ'ple, and 1 
« could have little opinion of the truth of a principle, 

« which ſeemed ſo big with miſchief.”? | 


You alſo obſerve, very juſtly, p. 137. © Can 
any power or wiſdom leſs than the ſupreme be a 
* ſufficient ground for the truſt we are required to 
« place in providence? Make the wiſdom and 
the power of our ruler what you pleaſe, itil}, upon 
« the Arian principle, it is the wiſdom and the 
„power of a creature. Where then will be the 
« certainty that the evil which we find in the- world 
« has. not crept in through ſome imperfection in 
* the original contrivance, or in the preſent manage- 
ment; ſince every intellect below the firſt may 
« be liable to error, and any power ſhort of the ſy- 
* preme may be inadequate to purpoſes of a cer- 
e tain magnitude? But if evil may have crept in 


* thus, what aſſurance can we have that it will ever 
© be extirpated ?” 


But if there be no proper medium between the 
Athanaſian and the Socinian ſcheme, which I readily 
admit, I alſo maintain that there is no medium at 
all between the Socinian doctrine and an abſolute 
contradiction, for ſuch Athanaſianiſm is; ſo that 
there is no reſource but in the Socinian doctrine, | 
oppoſe it as much as you will. 


I am, &c. 
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Of Prayer to Cbriſt. 


* 


Rev. Sin, 


H AVING got FER perſons, all * them 
poſſeſſed of all divine perfections, all of 
them g intercourſe with mankind, and con- 
ſequently all of them naturally ebje#s of prayer, | 
do not wonder that you appear to be a little em- 
barrafſed in your ideas of what is proper to be 
done with reſpect to each of them, individually 
confidered. *© That the Father,“ you ſay, p. 
103. © is @ proper object of prayer, God forbid 
te that I ſhould ever not acknowledge. That he 
& 1s the proper object, in the ſenſe in which you 
„ ſeem to make the aſſertion, in prejudice and 
cc excluſion of the other perſons, God forbid that 
© I ſhould ever concede. I deny not that there is 
« an honour perſonally due to him as the Father, 
4 There is alſo an honour perſonally due to the 
« Son, as the Son, and to the Spirit as the Spirit, 
© but our knowledge of the perſonal diſtinQions 
* 1s ſo obſcure, in compariſon of our apprehen- 
« ſion of the general attributes of the godhead, 


that it ſhould ſeem that the divinity (the 7: 


« Sete) is rather to be generally worſhipped in 


* the three perſons jointly, and indifferenth, 
« than 
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« than that any diſtinct honours are to be offered 
«to each ſeparately. Prayer, however, for 


« ſuccour againſt external perſecution, ſeems 


« addreſſed with particular propriety to the Son.“ 


Now, Sir, as this is a thing that relates to 
practice, I ſhould have imagined that, if each of 
the three perſons had been to be addreſſed ſepa- 
rately, we ſhould have been dictinctly informed 
concerning the circumſtances in which we were to 
pray to one of them, and not to the others; con- 
fidering how difficult it muſt be, from the nature 
of the thing, for mere men to diſtinguiſh the ſe- 
parate rights of three divine perſons. That you 
yourſelf have made ſome miſtake in this buſineſs, 
will not, I think, be difficult to ſnew. In order to 
this, let us conſider how your ſuppſtion or theory, 
correſponds to the fact. For if it be not ſup- 
ported by correſponding facts, how ingenious, or 
probable, ſoever it may ſeem to be, à priori, it 
muſt fall to the ground. You will agree with 
me, I imagine, that the apoſtles and primitive 
chriſtians knew whether the Father or the Son 
was the more proper object of prayer in the time 
of perſecution, Let us ſee then both what di- 
retions they gave, and alſo what they men 
actually did in this caſe. 


The apoſtle James, writing .to chriſtians in a 
ſtate of perſecution, ſays, ch. i. 2. &c. My brethren 


fount it all joy when ye fall into divers temptations, or 
trials, 
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where elſe in the ſcriptures, any direction to pray 


trials, &c. am of you lack wiſdom, let him aſt the 
of God. Lou will hardly ſay that in this he ad- Pai 
viſes them to apply to Chriſt, or to the trinity, for wel 
direction in theſe circumſtances. If you do, 1 of t 
will venture to aſſert, that your hypotheſis has no me 
countenance either in the ſcriptures, or in any uſe 
chriſtian writer before the council of Nice. For pra 


they all underſtood the Father alone to be intended 
whenever mention 1s made of God abſolutely. 


Peter, writing to chriſtians in the ſame ſitya- 
tion, ſays, 1 Pet. iv. 19. wherefore let them that ſuf- 
fer according to the will of God commit the keeping 
of their ſouls to bim in well doing, as unto a faithful 
creator. This is certainly meant of God the 
Father; but more evidently muſt we fo interpret, 
x Pet. v. 10. The God of all grace, who bas called 
us into his eternal glory by Chriſt Jeſus, after that yt 
have ſuffered. a while, make you perfect, eftabliſh, 
ſcrengthen, ſettle you. I do not find here, or any 


to Chriſt in time of perſecution, or indeed, in 
any other circumſtances. 


Let us now attend to ſome particulars in the 
biftory of the apoſtles. When Herod had put to 
death James, the brother of John, and impriſoned 
Peter, we read, Acts x11. 5. that prayer was 
made without ceaſing of the church to God, not to 
Chriſt, for him. When Paul and Silas, were 


in priſon at Philippi, we read, Acts Xvi. 25. that 
they 
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they ſung praiſes to God, not to Chriſt. And when 


Paul was warned of what would befal him if he 
went to Jeruſalem, Acts xxi. 14. he ſaid, the will 
of the Lord be done. This, you muſt ſuppoſe, was 


meant of God the Father, becauſe Chriſt himſelf 


uſed the ſame language in this ſenſe, when, in 
praying to the Father, he ſaid, Not my will but 
thine be Gone. 


Theſe, you may perhaps ſay; are only inciden- 
tal circumſtances, on which no great ſtreſs is to be 
laid. But in Acts vi. 24. &c. we have a prayer 
of ſome length addreſſed to God the Father, at 
the very beginning of the perſecution of chriſ- 
tians, when Peter and John had been examined 
before the high prieſt, and his court, and had 
been threatened by them. As I ſuſpect that you 
may not have given much attention to the tenor 


of it, I ſhall recite the whole, which is as follows: 
And when they heard that, they lifted up their 


voice to God, with one accord, and ſaid, Lord, 
thou art God, who haſt made heaven and earth, 
«and the ſea, and all that in them is; who by 
*the mouth of thy ſervant David, haſt ſaid, Why 


* did the heathen rage and the people imagine vain 


© things, The kings of the earth flood up, and the 
* rulers were gathered together, againſt the Lord, 
and againſt his Chriſt. For of a truth againſt thy 


holy child” (or ſervant) © Jeſus whom thou haſt 
* anointed, both Herod and Pontius Pilate, with 


*the Gentiles; and the people of Iſrael, were 
" gathered rogether, for to do whatſoever thy 


« hand 
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authorized to pray to Chriſt in time of perſecu- 


4 ceived the knowledge of thee, the God of 
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* hand and thy counſel determined before to be 
ce done. And now Lord behold their threat. 
c nings, and grant unto thy ſervants, that with 
all boldneſs they may ſpeak thy word, by 
= ſtretching forth thy hand to heal; and that 
« ſigns and wonders may be done by the name 
« of thy holy child” (or ſervant) “ Jeſus,” _ 


We have now examined ſome particulars both 
of the inſtructious, and the examples of ſcripture, 
with regard to the proper object of prayer in 
time of perſecution; from which it appears, that, 
even in this caſe, we have no authority to pray to 
any other than that one God, to whom Chriſt 
himſelf prayed in his affliction z and if we be not 


tion, there 1s, by your own acknowledgment, 
leſs propriety in praying to him on any other 
occaſion. . | 


As you profeſs a great regard for thoſe who are 
called apoftolical Fathers, let us attend. to the 
prayer of Polycarp, when he, was tied to the 
ſake, ready to be burned alive. Now this prayer 
which is a pretty remarkable one, is addreſſed to 
God the Father, and not to Chriſt ; ſo that tis 
diſciple of the apoſtle John, did not think the 
example of Stephen any precedent for him. The 
prayer begins as follows: O Lord, God Al 
© mighty, the Father of thy well-beloyed and 
ce blefſed Son Jeſus Chriſt, by whom we have fe. 


angels 


LN „ 
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« angels and powers, and of every creature, and 
« eſpecially of the whole race of juſt men,“ &c. 


You ſee then, Sir, how greatly you have been 
miſled by your ſpeculative theology, by your atten- 
tion to particular texts, ſingle incidents, and 
imaginary proprieties, without attending to the 
general tenor of ſcripture, the plain directions 
that are there given for our conduct, and the 
conſtant practice of the apoſtles, which ſupply the 
beſt interpretation of their doctrine. To con- 
clude, as you have done, from the ſingle caſe of 
Stephen, that all chriſtians are authoriſed to pray 
to Chriſt, is like concluding that all matter has a 
tendency to. go upwards, becauſe a needle will 
do ſo, when a magnet is held over it. When 
you ſhall be in the ſame circumſtances with Ste- 
phen, having your mind ſtrongly impreſſed with 
a viſion of Chriſt ſitting at the right-hand of 
God, you may then, perhaps, be authoriſed to 
addreſs yourſelf to him as he did; but the whole 
tenor of the ſcriptures proves that, otherwiſe, 
you have no authority at all for any ſuch practice. 


1 am, &c. 
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xr66 LETTERS TO THE 


L ET TE W 


Of 'the Unitarian Principles with reſpect to Mah. 
metaniſm and Infidelity. 


Rev. Sir, 


are not, I hope, to judge of your acquaint- 
ance with the opinions of the ancients, 
(which we have dignified with the name of learn 
ing) by the correctneſs with which you ſtate the 
opinions of the moderns, even thoſe which 
you undertake to controvert, and therefore 
ought to have ſtudied. Here, Sir, you certainly 
have no choice but of the groſſeſt ignorance, and 
confequently preſumption, or the moſt perverſe 
and wilful of all miſrepreſentations. Your ig- 
norance of the ſtate of the diſſenters, of which a 
fufficient ſpecimen has been given, ſhews that you 
are far from being at home even in your own 
country; but the account you give in your ſix- 
teenth letter, of the principles of the unitarians 


and the relation they bear to thoſe of unbelievers, 


is ſuch as can hardly be accounted for from 
mere ignorance. I fear it has a worſe origin. | 
hope I ſhall not be thought uncandid ; but I can- 
not put any favourable conſtruction upon your 
inſinuations on this ſubject. 


You 
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| You ſay, p. 151. © the whole difference be- 
« tween you and-them”®* (that is, between the 
unitarians and Mahometans) © ſeems very in- 
« conſiderable. The true muſſulman believes 
«15 much, or rather more, of Chriſt than the 
«ynitarian requires to be believed; and though 


« divine miſſion of Mahomet, there is good 
ground to think they will not long ſtand out. 
ln unitarian writings of the laſt century, it is 
4 allowed of Mahomet, that he had no other de- 
«gn than to reſtore the belief of the unity 
of God, ——Of his religion, that it was not 
meant for a new religion, but for a reſtitution 
«0f the true intent of the chriſtian.— Of the 


great prevalence of the Mahometan religion, 
achat it has been owing not to force and the 
ſe ( (word, but to that one truth contained in the 


Alcoran, the unity of God. With theſe friendly 
diſpoſitions towards each other, it ſhould ſeem 
that the Mahometan and unitarian might eaſily 
be brought to agree.“ | 


x 
ns, Now all theſe propoſitions which you have 
rs, lid down as certain falts, are fo highly impro- 


bable in themſelves, that few perſons, perhaps, 
ill believe that you can be ſerious in advancing 
dem; and I ſhall think myſelf at liberty to treat 
tem as groundleſs calumnies, till you ſhall pro- 
luce ſome authority or evidence for them. For 
lie ſtate of things, as they now are, and which 
Wght to be known to you, gives not the leaſt 
M | colour 


« the unitarians have not yet recognized the 
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colour of plauſibility to them. If the difference 
between the unitafians and the Mahometangs be 
ſo inconſiderable, that there is good ground ta 
think that the unitarians will ſoon acknowledge 
the divine miſſion of Mahomet, how has it 
happened that none of them have yet done it, 
and actually turned muſſulmen ? I think it is 
poſſible that, notwithſtanding the extenſtve read- 
ing of which you give us ſo many intimations, 
I may be as well acquainted with the unitarian 
writers of the laſt age as you can pretend to be; 
and I have never met with any ſuch paſſage as 
you mention; and I think if you could have pro- 
duced any ſuch in ſupport of your aſſertions, you 
would not have failed to do it. 


You may at any time ſee what I have ſaid of 
the Mahometan religion on ſeveral occaſions, 
and alſo what other unitarians of the preſent age 
have advanced concerning it. Do you find in 
my publications, or theirs, any thing favourable 
to the pretenſions of Mahomet? And if the 
tendency of the unitarian principles be to' ap- 
proximate towards thoſe of the Mahometans, i 
might be expected that they would have been 
nearer to each other now than they were in the 
laſt century. I ſhall therefore, unleſs authorities 
are produced, conſider what you have ſaid on 
this ſubje& as another ſpecimen of your #911 
of facts, and of your unparalleled effrontery 1! 
publiſhing them, in order to throw an. odrum 
upon the unitarians. You might indeed _ 

2 
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as well aſſert that all the unitarians in England 
are already ſo far Mahometans, that, to your 
certain knowledge, they are actually circumciſed. 

What reſpect, Sir, can be due to the man who 
has not ſcrupled to have recourſe to theſe calum- 
nies, for they cannot be called by any ſofter 
name, in order to blacken his adverſaries? And 

what can we think of the cauſe that requires to be 
thus ſupported ? | 


Your curious account of“ the negociation re- 
« oularly opened,” p. 152, © on the part of the 
« Engliſh unitarians in the reign of Charles the 
« Second, with the ambaſſador of the emperor of 
« Morocco,” for which you quote Dr. Leſlie, was 
probably an invention of his, ſimilar to thoſe of 
yours in theſe Letters, and calculated to anſwer a 
ſimilar purpoſe. As it is a ftale buſineſs, it may 
be ſufficient to give a tale anſwer to it, and there- 
fore, without examining into the hiſtory of what 
paſſed in the reign of Charles the Second, I ſhall 
content myſelf with copying what Mr. Emlyn 
laid in anſwer to it, which is as follows: 


« As to your rarity of the addreſs to the Mo- 
* rocco ambaſſador, I ſee not what it amounts to, 

more than a complaint of the corruption of 
* the chriſtian faith in the article of one God, 
* which the Mahometans have kept by conſent 
of all fides. . Vet for as much as I can learn 
„ nothing from any unitarians of any ſuch ad- 
M2 cc dreſs 
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c dreſs from them, nor do you produce any ſub- 
ce ſcribers names, I conclude no ſuch addreſs 
« was ever made by any deputed from them, 
<« whatever any ſingle perſon might do. I ſup. 
<« poſe you conclude from the matter of it, that 
eit muſt be from ſome unitarian, and perhaps 
ce ſo; yet you may remember that ſo you con- 
« cluded from the matter of Dr. Tillotſon's 


c ſermons, that they were a Socinian's.” Em 


lyn's Work, vol. II. p. 93. 


After being repreſented as having made near 
approaches to Mahometaniſm, I cannot be fur. 
prized that you ſhould ſeem to inſinuate that! 
am an unbeliever in chriſtianity. For certainly! 
can be no leſs, if what you ſay, p. 106. be true. 
« With your notion of inſpiration, you are at 
liberty to diſpute what the inſpired apoſtles 
ce taught.” Here is no exception made with re- 
ſpect to any thing that they taught, and even 
what they taught from inſpiration. I do not 
perſonally require any acknowledgment for theſe 
groſs miſrepreſentations, but the Public, whom 


you have impoſed upon, have a right to demand 
it of you. 2 ae | 


Tour endeavour to ſhew the little value of 
chriſtianity on the unitarian principles, beſides 
ſhewing your diſpoſition to calumniate, diſcovers 
equal ignorance both of the ſtate of the world, and 


of the ſyſtem of revelation. You talk, p. 134. * 


cc ſober 
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« ſober deiſts, who rejecting revelation, acknow- 


« ledge, however, the obligations of morality, 
« believe a providence, and a future retribution. 
« The whole difference between them and us,“ 


you make them ſay, © is that we believe the | 


« fame things upon different evidence, you upon 
« the teſtimony of a man, who you ſay, was 


« raiſed up to preach theſe truths; we upon the 


« eyidence of reaſon, which we think a higher 
1 evidence than any human teſtimony,” Sc, 


l wiſh, Sir, you would produce a few of theſe 
ſober deiſts. I think J am acquainted with as 
many unbelievers as you are; but whatever may 
have been the caſe formerly, I know no ſuch 
perſons at preſent as you deſcribe; i. e. unbe- 
lievers who have a ſerious expectation of a fu- 
ture life, We may fee from fact, that the argu- 
ments from reaſon alone, are unable to make any 
| hſting impreſſion on the minds of thoſe who can 
refit the much plainer evidences of chriſtianity ; 
which, being of the hiſtorical kind, are much 
better adapted to carry conviction to the mind. 


The preſent ſtate of things furniſhes an * 
dant proof that it is by the goſpel alone, that life 
and immortality are fully brought to light. This 

gives the moſt ſatisfactory of all 1 of a 
| Hig life, ſuch as we ſee can really influence the 
heart and the -life; ſuch as can controul the 
krongeſt paſſions of the human breaſt, and give 
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men a manifeſt ſuperiority of mind to the world 
and all the pleaſures and pains of it. | 


To imagine, as you do, that the arguments 
for a future life from reaſon alone, that is, from 
appearances in the common courſe of nature, are 
at all comparable to the evidence that reſult 
from the goſpel hiſtory, and -eſpecially from the 
death and reſurrection of Chriſt (a man like our- 
ſelves, and therefore, the moſt proper pattern of 
a future univerſal reſurrection) diſcovers ſuch a 
want of real diſcernment and judgment, and 
ſuch ignorance of human nature, as I will ven- 
ture to ſay, are no where more conſpicuous than 
in theſe letters of yours. 


Tour repreſentation of the doctrine of nale. 
rialiſm as favourable to atheiſm, only ſhews your 
ignorance of the ſyſtem that you wiſh to expoſe, 
as indeed what you dropped on the ſubject of 
ideas, p. 113. ſufficiently ſhewed before. But upon 
this I have ſaid ſo much (more I ſuppoſe than you 
will ever take the trouble to read) in my Letter 
to a Philoſophical Unbeliever, that I ſhall not reply 
to ſuch trite and idle reaſoning as yours here. 


What you ſay on the ſubject of the erde 
if it has any weight at all, affects the chriſtian 
doctrine, as taught by St. Paul. The hope 
„which you hold out,” you ſay, p. 1 156 © fa 


« reſurrection, he“ (the unbeliever) ce will tell 
6 vou 
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« you is no hope at all, even admitting that the 
« evidence of the thing could, upon your prin- 
« ciples, be indiſputable. The atoms which 
1 « compoſe me, your atheiſt will ſay, may indeed 
« but me they will never more compoſe, when 
« once the preſent me is diſſipated. I have no 
« no recollection of a former, and no concern 
about a future ſelf.” | 


are 
Its 


This might have been copied "IN the writ- 
ings of the heathen philoſophers againſt chriſtia- 
nity. For if, as I have already intimated, there 
be any force in the ohjection, it will operate 
zpainſt the doctrine of a reſurrection univerſally 
confidered. Becauſe, if the thing that dies (and 
it is the body oply that is ever fazd to die) do 
not riſe, and come to fe again, ye is no pro- 
per reſurrection at all. 


Whatever hope of a future life you. may build 


venture to ſay, univerſally abandoned by the phj- 
loſophical unbelievers of the preſent age; and, 


eſtabliſh any hope of a future life at all on any 
other principles than thoſe purely chriſtian ones 
which you endeavour to expoſe ; and whatever 
difficulties may attend the conſideration of it, 


mind, before the certain promife of that great 
MM being 


« have compoſed a man before, and may again; 


on the Platonic doctrine of a ſoul, it is, I will 


therefore, with reſpe& to them, you can never 


they will all vaniſh, even to the philoſophical 
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being who made us and all things. If we once 
believe that he has given us this aſſurance, we 
can never ſuppoſe that he will- be at a loſs for 
proper means to accompliſh his end; and if the 
goſpel hiſtory be true, we have this aſſurance. 
But from natural appearances we have no evidence 
whatever of any thing belonging to man that can 
ſubſiſt, feel, and act, when the body is in the 
grave, And what I maintain is, that we muſt 
depart from all the known rules of philoſophiz- 
ing, before we can conclude that any ſuch thing 
belongs to man, 


From the ſame mode of - reaſoning by which 
we can prove that there is an immaterial princi- 
ple in man, we may alſo prove that there is ſuch 
a principle not only in a Brute, or a plant, but 
even in a magnet, and the moſt inanimate parts 
of nature. For even the moſt inanimate parts 
of nature are poſſeſſed of powers, or properties, 
between which and what we ſee and feel of them, 
we are not able to perceive any connexion what- 
ever. There is juſt as much connexion between 
the principles. of ſenſation and thought and the 
brain of a man, as between the powers of a magnet 
and the iron of which it is made, or between the 
principle of gravitation and the matter of which 
the earth and the ſun are made; and whenever you 
ſhall be able to deduce the powers of. a magnet 
from the other properties of iron, you may per- 
haps be able to deduce the powers of r 

= | | al 


will tell you, that ſuch chriſtianity as yours, in- 
cluding the belief of three perſons in one God, 
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and thought from the other properties of the 
brain. But to you, Sir, the whole of this ſubject 
is abſolutely terra incognita. I perceive no traces of 
your being much a# home, as you pretend, in the 


Greek language, but here ou are a Oe 
ſtranger. | = 


You are pleaſed to ſupply unbelievers with 
objections to revelation on the views that I have 
ven of it; but I can produce. numbers who 
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is a thing abſolutely incapable of proof, and wha 
have actually rejected it on account of this doc- 
trine, which they conſider as ſo palpable an ab/ur- 


dity, and contradiion,. as not even miracles can 
make credible. 


J am; &c. 
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L E T T E R NN. 
Of Biſhop Bulls Defence of damnatory Clauſe, 


+ Rv. SIR, | . | 
N this Letter I ſhall exhibit a curious ſpeci- 
men of your peculiar made of controverſial 
writing, and the advantage you take of the moſt 
trifling overſights in your opponents. 


You gave the higheſt encomiums to the works 
of Biſhop Bull, withaut any qualification or 
diſtinction, and recommended them to your 
clergy, as an infallible guide in every thing relat- 
ing to the ſubject of our controverſy. On this! 
ſaid, As you recommend the writings of 
« Biſhop Bull without exception, I preſume that 
« you approve of his defence of the damnatory 
te clauſe in the Athanaſian creed. Indeed you 
© mentioned it among his moſt valuable works.” 
When I wrote this, I did not, to be ſure, look into 
the title-page of the book, in order to copy the 
very words of it; but no perſon could have any 
doubt which of Biſhop Bull's treatiſes I really 
meant, as what I ſaid ſufficiently characterized 
it. And though he does not mention the Atha- 

naſian creed in particular, he defends every thing 


that is harſh and ſevere in the treatment of 
unitarians 
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unitarians by the orthodax in the primitive times, 


and particularly the anathema 3 to the 
Nicene creed. | | 


On this ſubject, however, you write as fol- 
lows, p. 165. © Sir, did you write this in your 
« ſleep, or is it in a dream only that I ſeem to 
« read it. Biſhop Bull's defence of the damna- 
« tory clauſe! From you, Sir, I have now my 
« firſt information that Biſhop Bull ever wrote 
« upon the ſuhject. Then, enumerating the 
titles of his works, you add, p. 167. In theſe 
« treatiſes there is no defence of the damnatory 


« clauſe, nor, that I recolle&, any mention of the 


« Athanaſian creed. There is no defence of the 
« damnatory clauſe in the Sermons and Engliſh 
* Tracts, oubliſhed by Mr. Nelſon, nor can I find 


any ſuch tract mentioned by Mr. Nelſon among 


« the Biſhop's loſt works; for many ſmall pieces, 
«which it was known he had written, were never 
« found after his death, Where have I men- 
e tioned, Sir, with ſuch high approbation a work 
«which I declare I have never ſeen, and of 
e which, you will forgive me, if I ſtill doubt the 


« exiſtence ??? 


_ Notwithſtanding this ridiculous parade, which 


hath helped to ſwell out your book, you might 


Juſt as well have ſaid, that I never wrote an An- 
ſwer to your Charge, merely becauſe I called my 
work Letters to Dr. Horſley; and I will engage, 
that whatever doubt you might have had, if you 
had given an order to any bookſeller in London 
in 
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in the very words that I uſed, he would have 
ſent you the Fudicium, &c. 1. e. The Judgment of 
the Catholic Church in the three firſt Centuries, con. 
cerning the Neceſſity of believing that our Lord Jeſus 
Cbriſt is the true God. Now, Sir, what is implied 
in the neceſſity of believing, but the condemnation 
of thoſe who do not believe? The whole truth, 
and the occaſion of all this lamentable oytcry is, 
that, not having the book before me at the time, 
I ſaid the damnatory clauſe in the Athanaſian creed, 
inſtead of the anathema annexed to the Nicene creed, 
a en of exactly the ſame nature. 


Beſides, from your account, one would ima- 
gine that, as you declare yoxr/elf- no lover of 
damnatory clauſes, this good biſhop, whoſe writ- 
ings you ſo much recommend, was no more'a 
friend to them than yourſelf, but that he might 
be the meekeſt and moſt candid of all chriſtians. 
To give a ſpecimen, therefore, of this moſt excel- 
lent prelate's writings, I ſhall produce a few paſ- 
ſages from the preface of this particular work, 
- from which a judgment may be formed of the 
object and ſpirit of the whole. 


_ Giving a reaſon for this publication, he ſays, 
There have appeared a few years ago in Eng- 
« land, many writings of wicked men, who bare 
% Jaboured with all their might to overturn the 
ce capital article of our creed, on which the hinge 
c of chriſtianity certainly turns, namely, con- 
* cerning the Son of God, born of God the Fa- 


iy "Ther hirnſelf before all ages, very God of very 
« God, 
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« God, by whom all things were made; who for 


« our ſalvation was incarnate, and made man; 


« ſome of them impudently defending the Arian, 
and ſome the Samoſatenian blaſphemy“,“ 


He then quotes with approbation, a paſſage from 
Zanchius, in which he calls the writings of the unita- 
rians idle ravings, inepta deliria ; and afterwards 


ſpeaking of Epiſcopius, and other, who though 


orthodox, themſelves, pleaded for ſome moderation 


towards theſe erring brethren, he calls it © an at- 


« tempt to reconcile Chriſt and Belial, and adds, 
« Theſe men, profeſſing to hold and believe with 
« the catholics (in which I wiſh they were ſincere) 
jn the truth of the article concerning the co eſſen- 


« tial Son of God, yet do not acknowledge the ne- 


e ceflity of it f.“ Then, with reſpect to their 
maintaining that the chriſtian Fathers had the ſame 
moderation, he ſays, ** It is throwing the greateſt 
* reproach upon the doctors, biſhops, confeſſors, and 
* martyrs of the beſt ages; as if in defending the 


* Prodiere in Anglia noſtra, intra paucos abhinc ennos, 
ſcripta, non pauca hominum nefariorum, qui dogma fidei 
doſtræ xe, in quo certe chriſtianiſmi cardo vertitur (de 


flio nempe' dei ante omnia ſecula, ex ipſo deo patre, nato, 


rero deo de vero deo, per quem omnia condita fuere, noſtræ 
ſalutis cauſa incarnato, homineque facto) labefactate atque 
evertere omni ope adniſi ſunt; eorum aliis Arianam, aliis 


= Samoſatenianam blaſphemiam impudenter propugnan- 
bus, | 


0 . * . . 4 . . - _ 

Hi homines, cum veritatem articuli de co-efientiali dei flio 

cum catholicis ie tenere atque credere proſitcantur (utinam 
lucere) ejuſdem tamen neceſſitatem minime agnoſcunt. 
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greateſt of all the articles of the chriſtian religion, 
wy they were lukewarm, yea, ablolutely cold ;— 
« whereas all thoſe churches with one voice and 
judgment condemned the Arian and Socinian 
* doctrine, as a moſt pernicious and deadly hereſy*,” 


He farther ſays that, as in his former works he had 
defended the Nicene creed it ſeif, ſo in this, © he mains 
4 tains and defends the anal bema annexed to it, viz, 
« thoſe who ſay that there was a time when the Son 
« of God was not, that he did not exiſt before he 
* was born, and that he was made out of nothing, 
« or out of any other hypoſtaſis or ſubſtance, that 
* he was either created, or ſubject to change or al. 
A teration, the catholic and apoſtolic church ana- 
i thematizes f.“ 4 | 


He concludes the preface with ſaying, This 
ce judgment of the univerſal church of Chriſt, in all 
<« times, all pious and ſober minded perſons will re- 
« yerence z and therefore will be upon their guard 


* Adeoque conſeguenter optimorum ſæculorum doRoribus, 
epifcopis, confeſſoribus, martyribus, graviſſimam impoſuerit 
contumeliam; quaſi ſcilicet, in tutando capite religionis chriſ- 
tianæ omnium maximo, tepidi, imo prorſus frigidi fuiſſent.— 
Quam eccleſiæ illæ omnes ut hxrefin pernicioſiſſimam ac 
Sayel)ngopov conſentienti calculo ac judicio damnaverunt. 


+ In hoc opuſculo ara3;pa]Q{nov ſymbolo iſto annetum 
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« againſt, and with all their ſouls abhor, the God 
« denying hereſy of both the Somoſatenians and the 
« Arians*.” oy 

| need not, ſurely, go any farther into a work of 
which this is the preface. I am tempted, however, 
to quote, the form in which the biſhop cloſes this 
work, viz. To the moſt holy and undivided 
« Trinity, to God the Father, and to his co- eſſen- 
« tial and co- eternal word, and Son, for our ſalva- 
« tion made incarnate, together with the Holy 
« Spirit the comforter, be all praiſe, honour and 
« and glory, from angels and men, for ever and 
ter amen T.“ | ies 


Can you read all this. Sir, and not acknowledge 
that Biſhop Bull was a friend to dattmarory clauſes; 
and if you be not fo yourſelf, as you fay you are 
not, how came you to recommend the writings 


of this fiery biſhop ſo unteſervedly as you have 


done? and indeed, how cart you be à true member 
of that church which gives its ſanction to theſe 
damnatory clauſes. Thoſe damnatory clauſes are as 
much an article of faith in the church of England, 


Hoc judicium eccleſiz Chriſti univerſalis omnium tem- 
porum reverebuntur certe pii ac ſobrii omnes, adeoque ab 
ef!117:9%@ Samoſatenianorum ſimul et Arianorum bæteſi 
cavebunt ſibi, totoque animo abhorrebunt. 


t Sanctiſſimæ atque individuz trinitati, Deo patri, co- eſſen- 
ali et cozterno verbo ac filio, noſtræ ſalutes cauſa incarnato, 
una cum Spiritu ſancto paracleto, ab angelis et hominibus tri- 


_ laus, honos, et gloria omnis in ſecula ſeculorum, 
men, me | | 
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as any of the thirty-nine, and he that does not bong 
fade maintain them, ought, in my opinion, to quit 
her communion. You, Sir, therefore, either do, or 
ought to believe, that myſelf and all who think as! 
do, ſhall without doubt periſh everlaſtingiy. If you 
cannot ſay amen to this curſe, you have no buſineſy 
where you are, and certainly ought not to pro- 
nounce it. For this, your Athanaſian creed aſſerts, 
and I ſuppole no figure was intended by the devout 


compoſer of it. 


The firſt time. that Biſhop Bull's writings were 
recommended to me, was by a popiſh prieſt, in 


whole company I paſſed ſeveral days at Bruſſels, 
who. took ſerious pains to make me- a. Roman 
catholic, and afterwards wrote to me very ear- 
neſtly on the ſubjeA. But paying too little attention 
to the recommendation, I was unacquainted with 
the real character and value of this writer, till it 
was enforced. by the archdeacon of-St, Albans. 


I am, &c. 


LETTER 


WT 
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by the Archdeacon of St. Albans, and of the Penal- 
ties to which the Unitarians among them are ſub- 
jets, | | 


Rev. Sin, 


THOUGH you profeſs yourſelf to be no lover 

of damnatory clauſes, p. 165. and now and 
then are pleaſed to drop ſome obliging expreſſions 
of reſpe& for diſſenters, it is, however, with a 
confiderable mixture of contempt, and with an 
intimation that we unitarian diſſenters (and all 
unitarians,.'we both agree, either are, or ought 


With what view you threw out thoſe hints, and 
ſo particularly recite thoſe acts of parliament to 
the penalties of which we are obnoxious, is 
beſt known to yourſelf, and time will es 
diſcover, | 


ſenters, when you called them conventicles. In 
your preſent publication, after ſomething of an 


N apology 
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Of the Light in which the Diſſenters are confidered 


to be diſſenters in this country) are ſubje& to 
many pains and penalties, as the laws now ſtand. 


I had complained of the contempt with which 
jou mentioned the places of worſhip among diſ-_ 
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apology for uſing that word, which I think auk- 
ward enough, you do not perhaps much mend 
the matter, by ſaying, p. 167. © I could have 
« wiſhed that the uſe of it had been conſidered 
c as one of the mere archaiſms of my ſtyle, in 
« which nothing of inſult was intended. I muſt, 
c however, declare, that it would give me parti- 
te cular pleaſure to receive conviction that Mr. 
« Lindſey's Meeting-houſe, and your own, are 
© not more emphatically conventicles in your 
cc own ſenſe, that is, in the worſt ſenſe of the 
« word. From perſonal reſpect for you and him, 
ce J ſhould be happy to be aſſured that you ſtand 
cc not within the danger of the 35th of Elia. ch. 
« j. or the 17th Ch. II. c. ii. to the penalties 
« of which, and of other ſtatutes, I muſt take 
ce the liberty to tell you, you are obnoxious, not- 
« withſtanding the late act of the 19th of his pre- 
< ſent Majeſty in favour of difſenters, unleſs at 
< the general or quarter ſeſſions of the peace for 
c the county where you live, you have made a 
cc certain declaration, which is required by that 
c&c act, inſtead of the ſubſcription: to articles te- 
cc quired by the former acts of toleration. I am 
« {orry, Sir, to inform you, that I find no entry 
of Mr. Lindſey's declaration in the office of 
ce the clerk of the peace, either for the county of 
« Middleſex, or the city of Weſtminſter, ' Could 
*I make the ſame enquiry concerning Jou 
* (which the diſtance of your reſidence prevents) 
l fear I ſhould have the mortification to wm 

ce that 
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« that you have no more than your friend complied 


« with the laws from which you claim protection. 


« A report prevails that you both object to the de- 
« claration from conſcientious ſcruples, a very ſuffi- 
« cient excuſe for not making it: but no excuſe at 
all for doing what the law allows not to be done, 


« except upon the expreſs condition that the deela- 


«ration be previouſly made.” 


You afterwards ſay, p. 169. © your meeting- 
« houſe and his, contrary to your imagination, are 
« illegal, unknown to the laws, and unprotected by 
« them.” 


Here, Sir, it is you, and not we, who are miſtaken. 


Both our conventicles, you will find, are protected, 
though we ourſelves are not. The conſequence, 
therefore, of any proſecution of me (if any perſon, 
taking the hint from you, ſhould proceed to it) 
would be the depriving of the diſſenters belonging 
to the New-Meeting at Birmingham of one of their 
preſent paſtors; but the Meeting- bouſe would re- 
main under the protection of the law, as much as 
my of your pariſh churches, which owe all their 
conſideration to the ſame law; and would not pre- 
rent their chuſing another miniſter, who, if he had 
more caution than myſelf, might defy your malice; 

but the congregation that I ſerve, would think 
themſelves diſgraced by a miniſter of that timid 


character. | 
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As you were ſo very deſirous of getting inform. 
tion concerning my conduct in this buſineſs, I won. 
der that you ſhould not have been able to find ſome 
perſon in this neighbourhood like-minded, with 
yourſelf, to make the enquiry for you. However, 
I will fave: you and your. friends that trouble, and 
perhaps ſome ſmall expence, by informing you, that, 
as I never made the ſubſcription required of all gif- 
{enters before the late act, ſo neither have I made 
the declaration which that act makes neceſſary to 
my legal toleration, nor have wel at preſent any inten. 
tion to do it. 2 


I ſhall farther inform you, and our 3 
when it was firſt propoſed in the general body of 
diſſenting miniſters in or near London (of Which, as1 


then reſided pretty much in London, I was a mem- 


ber) whether we ſhould deſire our friends in parlia- 


ment to promote the paſling of the bill or not, I 


was one of thoſe who voted for our continuing in 


our former ſituation ; but we were over-ruled by a 


very great majority. The reaſon for my voting in 
this manner was, I believe, peculiar to. myſelf, l 
obſerved, that I had not, on my own account, any. 


objection to make the declaration propoſed in that 


bill, with the exception of a ſingle circumſtance 


which I then mentioned, and which we all agreed had 
better be omitted, and which accordingly was ſtruck 


out before the bill paſſed into a law, But I ſaid that 
I perceived that many perſons, for whom I had the 
ge pes had their ſerious ſcruples, and bk 
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. x it was probable they would not be able to over- 
« come; and I thought that the paſling of the law, 
e and eſpecially a general compliance with it, would 
h make them more noticed, and perhaps bring them 
5 into trouble; whereas, the requiſitions of the former 
d h were ſo unreaſonable, that though few, if any of 
b vs, had complied with them, it did not appear that 
{ y body would ever moleſt us on that account. 
i For the fame reaſon that I did not then wiſh for the 
0 hw to paſs, I do not now chuſe unneceſſarily to 
* | 


avail myſelf of it. 


But with reſpe& to myſelf, and many others, the 
thing is of little conſequence. There ate laws enow 
in this country from the penalties of which the late 
at would not exempt us. In this happy land of 
religious liberty and toleration, I am liable, at any 
time, and without any offence of a civil nature, to 
have all my goods confiſcated, and to be impriſoned 
for life. But though I think theſe laws moſt ab- 
ſurd and unreaſonable, and that, as a man who has 
not diſturbed the peace of his neighbours, I am en- 
titled to all the rights of other citizens; ſo that I nei- 
ther ought to be moleſted on account of my own reli- 
| gon, nor compelled to contribute to the ſupport of 
that of another perſon, any more than to pay his 
phyſician; I think myſelf. happy, conſidering how 
much more unfriendly to truth civil goveraments 
add civil governors have been, that I am not ex- 
poled to all the difficulties and hazards that the 
Woltles were expoſed to; and when J cannot ob- 
5 "ny "a 
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tain a legal toleration, I am very thankful for 1 
connivance. 


You ſay, p. 168, that * conſcientious ſcrupleg 
ce are no excuſe at all for doing what the lay 
ce allows not to be done.” In this you totally 
miſtake. the ground of my conduct. I do not 
pretend that it is authorized by the laws of this, 
or of any country. It is enough for me if I 
think myſelf juſtified by the laws of God; and 
whether I ought to obey God, or man, in this caſe, 
do you yourſelf judge. | 


What would you yourſelf adviſe us unitarians 
in this country to do? We have heard again 
and again all that you have to ſay in defence of 
your trinitarian notions, and trinitarian worſhip, 
without any approach towards conviction, and 
yet we think it our duty to make a public pro- 
feſſion of our unitarian principles, and to adopt 
an unitarian form of worſhip, Would you fr: 
ouſly ſay we ought, with the views of things that 
we really have, to keep our opinions to ourſelves, 
and have no public worſhip at all? And jet 
between this conduct and our acting more or ls 
openly in oppoſition to you, and incurring the 
penalties of the laws now in force againſt u, 
there is no medium. e 


If you really be a friend to any thing that dee 
ſerves the name of zoleration, you mult lee) i 
2 


} A 
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the diſgrace of your country, on account of 
the unjuſt and impolitic reſtraints the laws of it 
lay upon us, and you will uſe your endeavours 
to promote the repeal of all penal laws in matters 
ef religion, and likewiſe to lay open all civil offices 
to all perſons who are qualified to fill them; 
which indeed, is no more than is already done in 
ſeveral countries. in Europe. That thoſe who - 
prefer the mode of religion now eſtabliſhed, 
ſhould bear the whole expence of it, without 
compelling us to affiſt them in it, while they do 
nothing for ours in return, though a thing per- 
ſectly reaſonable, is more than I expect the arch- 
deacon of St. Albans to countenance. I, hows 
ever, live in the firm belief that even this will 
take place ſome time or other; and my belief is 
grounded on this general and glorious truth, 
that there is a wiſe and good being at the head 
of all affairs, bringing good out of all evil. I 
therefore believe that good will finally take 
place of all evil, and conſequently, equity of 


injuſtice. 


You Sir, as Archdeacon of St. Albans, may 
believe that the church of England will continue 
to the end of the world, and that all nations (at 
leaſt all that ſpeak the Engliſh language, and can 
read the book of Common Prayer in the original) 
will low into it. On the other hand, it is my firm 
perſuaſion, that when Babylon the great, the mother 
of barlots, ſhall fall, all her daughters, all the little 
Babylons, all the leſſer eftabliſhments, of what I deem 
e "> to 
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as well as to the church of Rome, that awful warn. 


good ſenſe of my country men, though without any 


and in the ſpirit of the times (which throughout all 


obſerving that you are much at home in the Gr et 
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to be corrupt chriſtianity, will fall with her, or 
ſoon after her; and therefore 1 apply to them, 


ing, Rev. xviii. 4. Come out of ber my people, that 
ye partake not of her fins, and that ye receive not of 
ber plagues. wr WERE in TH 


While weunitarians behave as good ſubjects (and! 
do not know that we are worſe thought of than other 
diſſenters in this reſpect) I have ſuch confidence in the 


particular obligation to yourſelf: on this account, 


Europe is daily more favourable to freedom of en- 
quiry and toleration, and leſs favourable to old and 
corrupt, though venerable eſtabliſhments) that ! 
have little doubt but that I ſhall be ſuffered to pro- 
ceed as 1 have hitherto done, unmoleſted, promoting 
by every means in my power, what I deem to be 
important truth, though our legiſlators in the laſt 
century voted it to be bereſy and blaſpheny. 
What our preſent legiſlative body, if the queſtion 
was brought before them, . would decree, is un- 
known; but I am pretty confident that when the 
ſubje& ſhall come properly before, them (and this 
may be pretty ſoon) they will be diſpoſed to hear 
reaſon, and to do juſtice. | 


From what you ſay of your own freedom of en. 
quiry, one would think that you might have treated 
us diſſenters with a little more reſpect. For after 


lang age, 
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language, and that you have read the eccleſiaſtical | 
hiſtorians, you add, p. 163. T had been many 
« years in the habits of thinking for myſelf upon a 
« variety of ſubjects, before I opened Dr. Clarke's 
« book. There is in moſt men a culpable timidity 
« you and I perhaps have overcome that general 
« infirmity, but there is in moſt men a culpable 


* timidity, which inclines them to be eaſily over- 
er 4 awed by the authority of great names.” It will 
e make ſome perſons ſmile to ſee you, Sir, group 
y yourſelf with me upon this occaſion, and they may 
65 ak for ſimilar evidence of your having overcome 
l this culpable timidity, and of your having really 
* thought for yourſelf, when they ſee you profeſſing 
d to believe, and complying with every thing that 
| thoſe who do not think for themſelves at all, profeſs 
* to believe and comply with. Tour profound ad- 
9 miration of Biſhop Bull's writings is no proof of 
e jour thinking for yourſelf. All that can be inferred 
{ from it is, that you have made a wile choice of 


maſters. The writer for whom I always profeſs the 
greateſt admiration is Dr. Hartley, but I differ 
from him in many things, and things alſo of great 
conſequence, . 


If however, you till retain the habit of thinking 
for yourſelf, allow me to return your civility to me, 
when you joined my name, P. 161. to thoſe of 


* Balingbroze, Voltaire, and Gibbon, by adding yours 
d alſo to this liſt of free enguirers, and your ſentence 
1 will then cloſe thus, à Gibbon, a Prieſtley, or a 
{ Horſley, f e 


For 
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Fot my own part, I cannot ſay that 1 muck 
dillike my ſituation, in the light in which I view 
the different characters; ſince I find myſelf placed 
between an unbeliever on the one hand, and x 
high charchman on the other. Medio tutiſinu 
abis. 1 


I am, &c. 


L E T T RK T RR 


Of the Charge of wilful Miſrepreſentation, &c. 


Rev. SIR, | 
AS both yourſelf, and your great and good all, 
* *> Mr. Badcock, have employed ſo much of 
your reſpective publications on the ſubject of prr- 
verſions, wilful miſrepreſentations, artifice, nanqꝑe- 
ment, & c. &c. &c. (for you are at no loſs for 
words or phraſes of this import) jit may not be 
improper to give you one ſhort letter on that 
ſubject. 


I was willing to hope, that, in this ſecond pub- 
lication, you would have obſerved the rules of 
decency, and of probability, in your charg6 
againſt me, and that you might have expreſſed 


ſome little concern for your former violations 
En them. 
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chem. But I am ſorry to find, that inſtead of re- 
uacting any thing, you have conſiderably added 
o your offences of this kind. You had before 
charged me with knowingly miſquoting the 
Engliſh tranſlation of the Bible, when, in fact, I 
fhould not have gained any thing by it. You 
now talk, p. 5. of my deſignedly omitting a figni- 
icant adjective, as you ſay, in a quotation from 
Athanaſius, when I neither intended to quote, 
nor to tranſlate the paſſage, but only referred to, 
and gave the general ſenſe of it; and this, I 
doubt not was the true one. Vet upon chis you 
raiſe loud exclamations, concerning er can- 


dour, conſiſtency, and dealing i in ſarcaſms. 


Tou alſo think, with Mr. Dock, that 1 
really meant to conceal from the unlearned 
a quotation from Juſtin Martyr, which 

| printed in Greek at full-length, and this in a 
public controverſy with yourſelf, of whoſe vigi- 
Hance in this reſpect I could not entertain a doubt. 
“The entire paſſage,” you ſay, p. 83. as long 
© as it appears not in your tranſlation, lay inno- 
" " cently enough in the Greek, at. the bottom of 

{ *your page.” But I muſt have been an ideot in- 
deed in plain Engliſh, and ſomething worſe than 
the idiota of Tertullian, as well as the homo nefa- 

rus of Biſhop Bull, to have attempted A — 
tion in theſe e i 


c. 


As, in another you ſpeak more fully 
65 the ſubject of my artifice and inſincerity, 
enlarge 
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enlarge upon the nature of it, and the degree of 
its guilt in controverſial writings, I ſhall pro- 
duce the paſſage at length, and _ give a gene- 
ral anſwer to it. 


« Indeed, Sir,“ you ſay, p. 159. in quoting 
ce ancient authors when you have underſtood the 
« original, which in many inſtances is not the 
ce the caſe, you have too often been guilty of 
© much reſerve and management. This ap. 
te pears in ſome inſtances, in which you cannot 

* pretend, that your own inadvertency, or your 
<< printer's, hath given occaſion to unmerited im- 

<< putations. I wiſh that my complaints upon this 
ee head had been groundleſs: but in juſtice to my 
ce own cauſe, I could not ſuffer unfair quotations 
te to paſs undetected. God forbid that I ſhould 
te draw any concluſion from this unſeemly prac- 
* tice, againſt the general probity of your cha- 
** rafter, But you will allow me to lament that 
« men of integrity, in the ſervice of what they 
* think a good end, ſhould indulge themſelves 
« ſo freely as they often do in the uſe of unjuſti- 
t fiable means. Time was, when the practice 
« was openly avowed, and Origen himſelf was 
* among its defenders, The art which he re- 
© commended, he ſcrupled not to employ, 1 
« have produced an inſtance, in which, to ſilence 
« an adverſary, he hath recourſe to the wilful 
e and deliberate allegation of a notorious falſ- 
hood. You have gone no ſuch length as this. 
** 1 think you may believe me ſincere, when 1. 

cc * 
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« ſpeak reſpectfully of your worth and integrity, 
« notwithſtanding that I find occaſion to charge 
« you with ſome degree of blame, in a fort in 
« which the great character of Origen was more 
deeply infected. Would to God it had been 
« otherwiſe. Would to God I could with truth 
« have boaſted * To theſe low arts ſtooped Origen, 
« but my contemporary, my great antagoniſt, diſ- 
« dains them.“ How would it. have heightened 
« the pride of victory, could I have found a fair 
« occaſion to be thus the herald of my adverſaries 
« praiſe,” en "AC VOTERS 


All theſe, Sir, and ſuch like charges of artful, 
and therefore highly criminal miſtepreſentation (for 
they cannot amount to any thing leſs, notwith- 
ſtanding all your qualifying clauſes) which you 
and Mr. Badcock are perpetually - urging, are in 
their own nature, too abſurd to gain any credit, 
and therefore can only ſnew that what you want in 
argument, you are willing to make up ſome other 
way. I have completely vindicated the character 
of Origen, which you have endeavoured to blot ; 
and as to myſelf, you are quite at liberty to think 
of me juſt as you pleaſe. I am not conſcious'of 
any unfairneſs whatever in any. part of my proceed 
ings, but have a perfect willingneſs to bring before 
the public every thing that may enable them to 
form a true judgment on the ſubject of this con- 
troverſy. If J knew of any circumſtance favour- 
able to your argument, I would produce it as 
readily as I ſhould do any thing in favour of my 
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own; and J am as willing to detect my own 
miſtakes, as you, or any perſon, can be to do it 
for me. For this I appeal to the tenor of all my 


writings, and to my general character, which [ 
er r ee mn a 


You are pleaſed, A to e 
of my wilful miſrepreſentations, &c. with an alloy- 
ance for the general probity of my charater, p. 160, 
and a cordial eſteem and affettion for the virtus 
of it, which, you ſay, are great and amiable. What 

- you know of my private character I cannot tell; 
but I ſuppoſe not much; and I ſhall not attempt 
to balance your account in the ſame manner; for 
really of your private character, I know but little, 
either good or evil; and therefore I preſume the 
former, though the liberties you have taken as a 
Writer are not very favourable to that preſumption, 
But this kind of apology is abſurd; and had [ 
thought you, or Mr. Badcock, capable of the 
things with which you charge me, I ſhould not 
ſay that * your virtues were either great, or 
& amiable.” _ 


By way of foftening thoſe PE which ma- 
terially affect my moral cbaracter, you ſometimes 
(though it makes a poor compenſation for defect 
of a moral nature) introduce compliments (whether 
fincerely or ironically is equally indifferent to me) 
reſpecting merit of a 'philoſophical | kind. The 
alſo, for want of information, 1 am unable © 


return. For if 1 were aſked what improvement 
| _ | * 
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n ſcience the world owes to you, I really could 


1 not tell; and I think it is very poſſible, that, in 
ft, you are as much a ſtranger to my purſuits, 
4 Lam to yours. By this I do not mean to infinuate 


that you have no merit as a mathematician, to 
which you make high pretenfions ; but though for 
ſome years I applied pretty cloſely to the ſtudy of 
pure mathematics, and was thought to have made 
ſome proficiency in them, it was when I had not 
the means of employing my time as I now do, 
Þ that I give but little attention to thoſe matters. 
Whatever may be the caſe with you, I find that if 
I particularly cultivate one branch of knowledge, 
t muſt be at the expence of others. I have there- 
fore made my choice of the different objects of 
purſuit, and ſhall hardly change it now, except, as 
| get older, to circumſeribe my ſtudies ſtill more. 


If any thing would juſtify a retort of ſuch charges 
of unfairneſs, it would be your readineſs, upon 
every ſlight occaſion, to bring them againſt me. 
For we do not eaſily ſuſpe& others of what we 
feel we are incapable of ourſelves. But as I am 
conſcious of the utmoſt fairneſs in' my own con- 


ma. duct, I cannot lightly believe the contrary of 
irnes others, 8 Erle 
feds | | FU 7 755 
ether As I obſerved to Mr. Venn, in the firſt theolo- 


gical controverſy in which I engaged, p. 9. It 
* behoves us carefully to diſtinguiſh between a 
* latent infincerity” (the nature and cauſes of which 
there explain) . under the influence of which 

| "© men 
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© men deceive themſelves, and that direct prevg.: 
* rication, with which thoſe who are engaged in 
< debate are too ready to charge one another, az 


« if their adverſaries knowingly concealed, or op- 


< poſed the truth. This is a crime of ſo heinous 


< a, nature, that I ſhould be very unwilling to 
« impute it to any perſon whatever.” I an 
therefore unwilling to charge it on you, or Mr. 
Badcock, notwithſtanding ſome appearances * 
ſcem to juſtity me in it. 


1 am the moſt 28 to account for the ſtrange 
and improbable hiſtory that you, Sir, have given 
of a church of orthodox Jews at Jeruſalem, aſter 
the time of Adrian, and the ſeries of hiſtorical 
fas, as you have the aſſurance to call them, for 
which it is not poſſible that you ſhould have any 
authority, in ancient or even in modern writers; 
and yet had you yourſelf been preſent at the ſur- 


render of the place, and had drawn vp the terms 


of capitulation, you could not. have given a more 
diſtinct and poſitive account. But the fact, I be- 


lieve, was, that, without any examination of your 


own, you took it for granted, from the authority 
of Moſheim (who had no authority for it himſelf) 
that one leading circumſtance was true, and then 
concluded that the other circumſtances, which you 


have added, and therefore knew that you added, 
mult have been ſo too. On this you have not hefi- 
tated to relate the whole in one continued Varra- 


tive, juſt as if you had been copying from ſome 


hiſtorian of the time; 5 0 Origen, who lived in thoſe 
itiimes, 
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times, and in the very country, and whoſe veracity 

was never queſtioned before, is treated, without cere- 

mony, as a wilful liar, becauſe he has given a 
different account of things. 


7 8 d. 


As it has been very much my object to trace 
efefts to their cauſes, and I conſider the human 
mind, and conſequently all human actions, to be 
ſubject to /aws, as regular as thoſe which operate 
in my laboratory (for want of knowing or attending 
to which Mr. Gibbon has egregiouſly failed in his 
account of the cauſes of the ſpread of chriſtianity, 
and you in this controverſy) I had framed an hypo- 
theſis to account for Mr. Badcock's 399.5 ure of 
what I ſaid concerning Euſebius; but not being 
quite ſatisfied with it, I rejected it. However, 
notwithſtanding ſtrong appearances, I am ſtill wil- 
ling to hope, that the miſrepreſentation, though 
exceedingly groſs, was not directly wilful. 


I am, &c. 
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Miſcellaneous articles, and the Concluſion. 


Rev. SIR, 


ISPOSED as you are to make the moſt of 

every trifling overſight that you can diſcover 
in my Hiſtory, and of every conceſſion that I make 
to you, I ſtill have no objection to acknowledge 
any real miſtake that | have fallen into, important 
or unimportant; and I ſhall certainly correct al 
ſuch in any future edition of my work; and like 
wiſe, as far as I am able, in the tranſlations that 
are making of it into foreign languages. I ſhall 
now make two. acknowledgments, and let our 
readers judge of their importance; and how lie 
my Hiſtory loſes for want of being perfectly corrett 
in thoſe particulars. 


I had ſaid that © Valeſius was of opinion that 
the hiſtory of Hegeſippus was neglected and 
&« loft, becauſe it was obſerved to favour the uni- 
ce tarian doctrine,” whereas I ſhould have faid, 
& on account of the errors which it contained, and 
&« that thoſe errors could not be ſuppoſed to be an 
« other than thoſe of the unitarians ;” and if! had 
conſulted the paſſage at the time, I certainly ſhould 


have expreſſed myſelf in that more cautious _ 
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But of what conſequence is this circumſtance to 
my great argument? Mr. Badcock, having looked 
for the paſſage to which I refer, and not being 
able to find it, ſeems to have imagined that I 
had no ſuch paſſage to produce. He therefore 
after his inſolent manner, challenges me to pro- 
duce it, and to put bim to ſhame, That 1 be- 
lieve to be impoſſible, otherwiſe it would have 
been effectually done in my Remarks on the Monthly 
Review ; at leaſt, by my notice of his moſt ſname- 
ful conduct with reſpect to my cenſure of Euſebius, 


de p. 21, of which he ſays nothing at all in his Letter 
(ge to me. I ſuppoſe he thought it not to be regarded. 
4p However the paſſage which I refer to, and which 
ta 


ſufficiently anſwers my purpoſe, is as follows: 
« Moreover, thoſe books of Clement contained 
* 2 ſhort and compendious expoſition of both 
« the teſtaments, as Photius in his Bibliotheca 


our « witneſſes; but on account of the errors with 
little * which they abounded, being negligently kept, 
rect * they were at length loſt; nor was there any 
* other reaſon, in my opinion, why the books 

an * of Papias, Hegeſippus, and others of the anci- 

| 2 * ents are now loſt *.“ e 

Sor You, Sir, however have obſerved this paſſage, 
1 ad you ſay, p. 4. Valeſius has indeed ex- 

Je 40 * Porro u Clementis libri continebant brevem & compen- 
I had Marlam utriuſquæ teſtamenti expoſitionem, ut teſtatur Photius 
hould in dibliotheca. Ob errores autem quibus ſcatebant, negligentius 
8 Witi, tandem perierunt. Nec alia, meo quidem judicio, 
Jann: cauſa eſt, cur Papiz & Hegeſippi, aliorumque veterum libri, 

But mereiderint. In Euſeb. Hiſt. Lib. v. cap. 11. | 


O 2 &« preſſed 
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«« preſſed an opinion that the work of Hegeſippay 
< was neglected by the ancients, on account of 
cc errors Which it contained. But what the error 
* might be which might occaſion this negle i 
* a point upon which Valeſius is ſilent, And 
*« what right have you to ſuppoſe that the unita- 
© rian doctrine was the error which Valeſius 
« aſcribed to Hegeſippus mare than to Clemens 
« Alexandrinus, upon whoſe laſt work of the 
« Hypotypoſes he paſſes the ſame judgment,” 


A—_— 2 


A 
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I anſwer, that there were no errors of any cot. 
ſequence aſcribed to that early age beſides thoſe of 
the Gnoſtics, and of the unitarians. The former 
certainly were not thoſe that Valefius could allude 
to with reſpect to Hegeſippus, becauſe this writer 
mentions the Gnoſtics very particularly as heretics, 
but makes no mention of unitarians at all; though 
they certainly exiſted, and I doubt not conſtituted 
the great body of unlearned chriſtians in his time; 
which is one circumſtance that, together with his 
being a Jewiſh chriſtian (all of whom are expreſs 
ſaid to have been Ebionites, and none of them 
to have believed the divinity of Chriſt) leads 
me to conclude that he was an unitarian himfell 
Though Clemens Alexandrinus was not an units 
rian, yet he never calls unitarians beretics; ant 
ſince in his accounts of heretics in general, which 
are pretty frequent in his works, he evidently meats 
the Cnaſtics only, and therefore virtually exclude 
unitarians from that deſcription of men; it is by 9 
means improbable but that, in thoſe writings Y 
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is which are loſt, he might have ſaid yoga 
directly in favour of unitarians. 


In this paſſage Valeſius alſo mentions the. writ-. 
ings of Papias, as having, in his opinion, been loſt 
for the ſame reaſon. Now Papias has certainly 
been ſuppoſed to be an Ebionite. Mr. Whiſton has 
made this very probable from a variety of circum- 
ſtances. See his Account of the ceaſing of miracles, 
p. 18. In the ſame tract he gives his reaſons for 
ſuppoſing Hegeſippus to have been an Ebionite, 
and he expreſſes his wonder, that he ſhould have 
bad the good fortune to be fo long eſteemed by 
« the learned for a catholic,” p. 21, &c. In this 
Mr. Whiſton may be ſuppoſed to have been ſuffi- 
cently impartial, as he was an Arian, and expreſſes 
great diſlike of the Ebionites; as, indeed, Arias 
aways have done. 


ex:mpted Epiphanius (as you have obſerved, p. 4- 
though with more ſeverity than the caſe required) 
from the impropriety - of charging Noetus with 
being a Patripaſſian. But this alſo is a circum- 
ſtance of as little conſequence to the main argu- 
ment as the former, though my: negligence with 
relpe&t to it, I frankly own, was greater. I had 
myſelf diſcovered the miſtake, and ſhould have 


peared, That the Patripaſſian notion was inju- 
nouſly charged upon the unitarians of antiquity 
is u lufficiently ſhewn by Beauſobre, who was him- 
03 ſelf 


I alſo acknowledge that I ought not to have 


Corrected it, if your Letters to me had never ap- 
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ſelf a trinitarian, and a man of learning if ever 
there was one. This charge was ſo common that, 


without any proper evidence whatever, all the uni- 
tarians are called Patripaſſians by one writer or 
other. Optatus even ſays that Ebion, the ſup- 
poſed father of the Ebionites, was a Patripaſſi, 
though no early writer who mentions the Ebionites 
iy: any ſuch thing of them. 


15 muſt, however, acknowledge that you hare 
one juſt cauſe of triumph over me, and all the 
friends of free enquiry z but this alſo, as with re- 
ſpect to every other advantage which you have 
gained, you exult in too much, and make too 
great account of. The Monthly Review, which 
was formerly in our favour, is now completely 
yours. Your Charge, which contains the higheſt 
orthodoxy, and diſcovers the greateſt ſpirit of church 
authority of any production in this age, has been 
examined” before that tribunal, and been honoured 
with an unqualified approbation. And as to your 
preſent publication, which has no leſs merit of the 
ſame kind, its praiſes, I doubt not, are already ſung, 
or at leaſt ſet to muſic, and the whole choir of Re- 
viewers, who have been unanimous in their con- 
demnation of me, are ready to join the che on 
this occaſion. 


You plead your right, p. 78. to make = moſt 
of this your new acquilition ; and in this you think 


* Ut Hebion qui argumentabatur . paſſum eſſe, non 
filium, Lib, iv. p. 91, 


you 
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yourſelf juſtified by my conduct in the publication 


diſſeminating my principles among the lower and 
poorer claſs of people, though, in my opinion, the 
o caſes are very different indeed. This poſt, 
however, which we were once in poſſeſſion of, you 
and your friends have now got, and it is not to be 
ſuppoſed that you will aſk our leave what uſe to 
make of it; ſo that we muſt yield with as: good a' 


good elſewhere. - 


b II. E 17 | 

One of your curious proofs of my ' ignorance, 
and of my being entirely unqualified to write the 
hiſtory of early times, is my not being acquainted 


either difficult to procure, or ſuch as could have 
been of little uſe to me, if I had known them. I 
acknowledged that I had not heard of D. Zuicker, 
did not know what Epiſcopius, Petavius, or Hue- 
tius, thought on a particular ſubject, and I had not 
read your great authority, biſhop Bull. What is 
_ *this,” you ſay, p. 7. © but to confeſs that you are 


© on your own fide of the queſtion or the oppoſite. 
* But as no man, I preſume, is born with an intui- 
tive knowledge of the opinions, or the facts, of 
© paſt ages, the hiſtorian of religious corruptions, 
* confeſſing himſelf unredde in the polemical di- 
vines, confeſſes ignorance of his ſubject. . You 


- 
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of ſmall and cheap pamphlets, for the purpoſe of 


grace as we can, and endeavour to make our ground 


with the opinions of ſome modern writers, and thoſe 


© indeed little redde in the principal writers, either 
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any thing that I have met with, and yet has him. 
ſelf blundered in this manner, ought to kiſs the 
rod, if not, without a figure, to feel it, and take 
ſhame to himſelf. His friends, however, if he have 
any, muſt bluſh for him. | 9 Boe; 


Though from the age of ſeventeen to twenty- 
| ſeven, I believe, I read as much Greek as almoſt 
any man can be ſuppoſed to have read in the 
fame time, and after that taught it nine years, the 
laſt fix of them at Warrington, and chiefly the 
higher Greek claſſics (for the- elements of the 
language were not taught in that academy) I 
do not pretend ever to have been properly at 
home in the language. 
it with the ſame eaſe, with which it is com- 
mon to read Latin or French (indeed I have not 
yet met with any man who pretended that he could 
do this) and having given leſs attention to that 
language ſince I have had the means of employ- 
ing my time better, your Scotch correſpondent 
may be right in obſerving, p. 182, that I am but 
very moderately ſkilled in it, and at my time of life, 
my acquaintance with it is not likely to improve. 
However, ſuch as it is, I ſhall make the beſt uſe 
that I can of it in the larger work on which I am now 
employed. It is poſſible, however, that I might 
make but a bad exchange of the remains of my 
Greek literature for yours, or that of pour 
Scotch correſpondent, | 


-- 


TY, 


1 mean ſo as to read 
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You are pleaſed to make ſome apolog y for 


your haughty ſtyle, and the contemptuous airs you 
gave yourſelf, both with reſpect to Diſſenters, and 
to your own inferior Clergy. To what I obſerved 

on this ſubject, you now ſay, p. 158, it might 
« be a ſufficient, and not an unbecoming reply, to 
« remind you that I ſpoke ex cathedra, and hold 
« myſelf accountable for the advice which 1 gave 
« to no human judicature, except the King, the 
« metropolitan, and my dioceſan. This would 
„ indeed, be the only anſwer, which I ſhould 
© condeſcend to give to any one for whom J re- 
© tained" not, under all our differences, a very 
* conſiderable degree of perſonal eſteem, But 
eas Dr. Prieſtley is my adverſary, in ſome points 


„ could wiſh to ſet him right, and! in ſome 1 


* defire to explain.“ 


A great part of this 8 was, indeed, Sir; 
quite unneceſſary, as no perſon can read your 
Charge and doubt your having delivered it ex 


cathedra. The inferior, the far inferior clergy, 


to whom it was addreſſed, were, I preſume, fully 
ſenſible of it. The only queſtion is, whether 
you ever think that you are not ſpeaking ex 
catbedra. Pleaſe, however, to remember that I 
am not one of thoſe to whom you have any right 
to ſpeak in that manner, and that I do not hold 
myſelf accountable to any metropolitan, or dio- 
celan, or even to the king, or any perfon or poten- 


fate on earth, in matters of religion. Alſo while 


T have 
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I have © credit enough (p. 171.) to collect, 

to find, © a congregation,” I ſhall preach, n 
applying to your church, or the church of Rome, 
for holy orders; and I ſhall think my conventicle 
as reputable a place for preaching as any of your 
churches ; though you, p. 169. think it arrogant 
in me to make the compariſon between them. 


V. 


I can hardly believe that I am living in the cloſe 
of the eighteenth century, when I read what you 
ſay in this publication concerning the dignity and 
the power of the prieſtbood, derived by regular 
ſucceſſion, p. 171. from the apoſtles, and of courſe 
through > Popes, and find that you ſeriouſly 
diſallow of my authority to Exerciſe the ſacred 
function, &c. As a curioſity, in the year 1784, 
Jam tempted to give my reader a pretty long 
extract from your work on this ſubject. After 
enumerating the miſchiefs that you ſay, p. 170. 
you have ſeen in your own country, in the courſe 
of your own life, you add. When I conſider 
se that the root of all thoſe evils has been the 
t prevalency of a principle, of which you ſeem 
** diſpoſed to be an advocate, that every man 
« who has credit enough to collect a congregat;on 
* has a right, over which the magiltrate cannot 
« without tyranny exerciſe controul, to celebrate 
« divine worſhip, according to his own form, 
„ and to propagate his own opinions; I am in- 


8 clined to be jealous of a principle which has 
ee proved, 
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«-proved, I had almoſt ſaid, fo ruinous; and 1 
« jean the more to the opinion, that the com- 
« miſſion of a miniſtry, perpetuated by regular 
« ſucceſſion, is ſomething more than a dream of 
« cloyſtered gownimen, or a tale impoſed upon 
« the vulgar, to ſerve the ends of avarice and 
« ambition. For whatever confuſion human folly 
« may admit, a divine inſtitution muſt have within 
« itſelf a proviſion for harmony, and order. And, 

« upon thoſe principles, though I wiſh that all 
« indulgence ſhould be ſhewn to tender conſciences, 
« and will ever be an advocate for the largeſt to- 
« eration that may be. conſiſtent with political 
« wiſdom (being indeed perſuaded that the re- 
« ſtraints of human laws mult be uſed with the 
« oreateſt gentleneſs and moderation to be readered 
means of ſtrengthening the bonds of chriſtian 
peace and amity) yet I could wiſh to plant a 
principle of ſevere reſtaint in the conſciences of 
%“ men, I could wiſh that the importance of the 
© miniſterial office were conſidered, that the prac- 
* tice of antiquity were regarded, and that it might 
* not ſeem a matter of perfect indifference to the 
« Jaity, to what houſe of worſhip they reſort. 1 
cannot admit that every aſſembly of grave and 
* virtuous men, in which grave and virtuous men 
take upon them to officiate, is to be dignified 
* with the appellation of a church, K «© | 


That theſe doctrines, lh will juſtify all the 
Violence of the church of Rome, and which condemn 


the reformation, ſhould be maintained by a proteſtant 
2 divine 
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divine at this day is rather extraordinary. I can 
almoſt fancy that the dial of Ahaz has once more 
gone back, and brought us to the time of Dr, Sache- 
verel, if not that of Archbiſhop Laud. But were J, 
in my turn, to make an enumeration of the com. 
plicated miſchiefs that have ariſen: both to the cauſe 
of chriſtianity, and the peace of ſociety, from church 
ejtabliſhments (but it would be digreſſing too far 
from the object of this controverly to do it) it 
would ſoon appear that it was high time' that this 
boaſted alliance between the CHURCH and the.STATE 
was entirely broken; as it has proved infinitely in- 
Jurious to both the contracting parties, though occa- 
ſionally uſeful to thoſe churchmen and ſtateſmen who, 
to ſerve the purpoſes of their own ambition, had 
drawn the contract. 


When I contemplate the 1 you aſſume as 
Archdeacon, and the high tone of your whole per- 
formance, ſuperior to any thing on my ſhelves, | 
wonder that you ſhould profeſs any reſpect for ten- 

-der conſciences at all. I find, however, that the 
| reſpect you profeſs for diſſenters, is only ſor thoſ: 
who are favoured by the laws; fo that our obliga- 
tions to you are not great; nor do you think there 
is any impropriety in the reſtraints of human Jaws 
in matters of religion, only you would have them 
uſed, p. 171. with gentleneſs and moderation. How 
far this gentleneſs and moderation would go, if you 
really thought the church in danger, I cannot tell, 
Jam, therefore, happy that you are ſo eaſy on that 
re, as you repreſent yourſelf, p- b. 

Tou 
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You are pleaſed, however, though in no perfect 
conſiſtence with what you ſay of the powers of the 
prieſthood, as derived by ſucceſſion from the apoſtles, 
to ſay, p. 161.“ You will remember that I make 
« the learning and the piety of her clergy, of which 
« ample monuments are extant, the baſis of her 
« pre-eminence.” I have no diſpoſition to detract 
from the learning or the piety there may be among 
you; but as you celebrate your own praiſes, I 
will take the liberty to obſerve, that, allowance 
being made for your ſuperior numbers, and ſu- 


perior advantages, with. reſpect to conveniences 
for ſtudy, from which, by a policy as weak as it 


is illiberal, you exclude diſſenters (thinking, per- 
haps, to make us deſpicable, by keeping us in 
ignorance) I do not think that the body of diſ- 
ſenting miniſters, with all their diſadvantzges, 
need be afraid of a compariſon with you; and 
candid perſons among the clergy have acknow- 
ledged the benefit you have derived from us; 
not to ſay that you are indebted to us for ſome 


of your greateſt ornaments, as Tillotſon, Butler, 
and Secker. 55 


In what you ſay of Dr. Chandler (whoſe infir- 
mity, and I may add, whoſe misfortune, it was to 
pay too much court to leading men, both in the 
church and in the ſtate) viz. that he preferred the 


chriſtianity, p. 161. it would be no great com- 


But I really cannot do it; and if I could adopt 
3 your 


church of England to any other eſtabliſhment of 


pliment from me, if I ſhould ſay it after him. 
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your idea of the tranſmiſſion of the powers of 
the prieſthood from the apoſtles, and was to con- 
form to any eſtabliſhment, I ſhould chuſe to be 
member of a much older and-more venerable 
eſtabliſhment than yours, and in whieh the claim 
to that valuable ſucceſſion ſhould be leſs liabl 

to litigation. | | 


As to yourſelf in particular, who are fo proud 
of being 4 churchmean, it would have been happy 
for the public, and likewiſe a particular ſatiſ- 
faction to myſelf, if you had had a greater 
ſhare of that learning of which you think your 
church poſſeſſed. More information would then 
have been given to our readers by both of us; and 
at leaſt I might have been able to ſay, with the 

who examined Dr. Clarke, Probe me exer- 
cuiſti. All I can now fay is, that, I have made 
ſome uſe of your ignorance, though I ſhould 
bave made more of your know!/edge, to throw 
light on the ſubje& of our diſcuſſion. My taſk 
has been much too eaſy; but I would willingly 
have done more, if there had been any occaſion 
for it, or indeed a propriety 1n it. 


I am, Sir, 
Your very humble ſervant,” 
J. PRIESTLEY. 
BiRMINGHAM, 85 15 


September, 1784. | | 
APPENDIX 


Ar NN IX. 


The firſt of the following paragraphs, which 

was to have been the laſt of Letter VIII. 
p. 79, having been overlooked at the time 
of printing, I have thought proper to give it 
in this place, and to add to it all that fol- 
lows. | | 


DMITTING that the apoſtles had taught 

any doctrines of a peculiarly ſublime na- 
ture, and above the comprehenſion of ordinary 
chriſtians z yet, as all their teaching was in pub- 
lie, and there were no ſecrets among them, nothing 
correſponding to the myſteries of the heathens, the 
common people muſt have heard of theſe ſub- 
lime things, and have been accuſtomed to the 
ſound of the language in which they were ex- 
preſſed ; and they would have learned to reſpect 
What they could not underſtand. They could 
never have been offended, and ſtaggered at things 
whch they, and their fathers betore them, had 
always been in the hearing of, 8 


Beſides, this argument for the novelty of the 
Wine of the trinity from the offence that was 
given 
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given by it, in the time of Tertullian, when, as 
far as I can find, the common people firſt heard 
of it; that this claſs of perſons were generally 
unitarians before, and even after, the council of 
Nice, appears pretty clearly from ſeveral circum- 
ſtances in the hiſtory of thoſe times. Beſides, 
that we do not read of any of the laity being 
excommunicated along with Noetus, Paul of 
Samoſata, or Photinus (though unitarians are 


acknowledged to have been in great numbers 


in their days, and to have been in commu- 
nion with the catholic church) when the two 
laſt were depoſed from their ſees, the common 
people were their friends. After the biſhops 
had depoſed Paul of Samoſata, he could not be 
expelled from the epiſcopal houſe till the aid of 
the emperor Aurelian was called in, and he may 
be ſuppoled to have been offended at him, for his 
having been in the intereſt of his rival Zenobia. 
T his could not have been neceſſary, if the ma- 
Jority of his people had not been with him, and 
therefore, if his depoſition had not, in fact, been 
unjuſt ; 


As to Photinus, he was ſo popular in his 
dioceſe, - that his ſolemn depoſition by three 
councils could not remove him from his ſee, 
« He defended himſelf,” ſays Tillemont (Hiſ- 
tory of the Arians, Vol. I. p. 116) “ againſt the 
te authority of the church, — the affection vw 
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re his people had for him, even to the year 351; 
« though his hereſy began to appear as early ag 
« 342, or 343, according to Socrates, and the 
cc Fuſebians condemned it in one of their con- 
« feſſions of faith, in 345.” At length the em- 
peror Conſtantius, a zealous Arian, thought it ne- 
ceſſary to interfere, and get him baniſhed in a 
council held at Sirmium itſelf. I may add, that 
Marcellus of Ancyra left Galatia full of uni- 
tarians, as Baſil afterwards found to his coſt. 
Had the body of chriſtians in thoſe times been 
generally trinitarians, we diſſenters, who are 
pretty much in the ſame ſituation with unita- 
rians in thoſe times, not having the countenance 
of government, know well how ready the com- 
mon people would have been to take an active 
part in thoſe affairs, 


" * 


ce Sabellianiſm, which was preciſely the ſame 
thing with unitarianiſm in former times, Dr. Lard= 
ner ſays (Credibility, Vol. IV. p. 606) « muſt 
ce have been very agreeable to the apprehenſions 
© of many people. Euſebius ſpeaks of its in- 
« creaſing very much in Egypt, when Dionyſus 
ce of Alexandria oppoſed it. According to Atha- 
e naſius, the occaſion of Dionyſius writing 
« upon that head, was, that ſome of ihe biſhops 
« of Africa followed the doctrine of Sabellius, and 


© they prevailed to ſuch a degree, that the Son of 


Cod was ſcarce any longer preached in the churches.” 
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It is alſo remarkable that the firſt treatiſe that 
was ever written againſt the unitarian doctrine was 
that of Tertullian againſt Praxeas, with whom 
he was particularly provoked, on account of the 
active part he had taken againſt Montanus, in 
getting him excommunicated and expelled from 
the church of Rome. This, ſays Le Sueur, was 
che cauſe of che bitterneſs with which Tertullian 
wrote againſt him. Now there were treatiſes 
againſt the Gnoſtics in a much earlier period, 
Why then were none written againſt the unita- 
rians, fince pure unitarianiſm was certainly as 
old as Gnoſticiſm; and if it had been deemed a 
berefy at all, it would certainly have been thought 
to be of the moſt alarming nature, as it is con- 
ſidered at preſent? In the opinions of thoſe 
who are now called -rthodox, the Gnoſtics thought 
much more honourably of Chriſt than the uni- 
tarians did. The unitarians were likewiſe much 
more numerous, and i in the boſom of the church 
itſelf, a circumſtance which might be expetted 
to render them peculiarly obnoxious, 
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I Shall extend this Appendix, in order to ob- 

ſerve that, to the many falſe charges and in- 
ſinuations of Dr. Horſley, which are noticed in 
the preceding Letters, he has added another 
to exculpate himſeif for the contempt which he 
had expreſſed of diſſenters. *© If you are till,” 
he ſays, p. 172. © diipoled to be indignant about 
this harmleſs word” (conventicle) © recol- 
« left, I beſeech you, with what reſpe& you 
«© have yourlelf treated the venerable body to 
« which I belong, the clergy of the eſtabliſh- 
© ment. You diyide 1t into two claſſes only, 
© the ignorant and the inſincere. Have I no ſhare 
in this opprobrium of my order? Have I no 
© r1ght to be indignant in my turn?“ | 


I do not pretend to recollect all that I have 
written, but I have ſuch a conſciouſneſs of never 
having meant, or intended to ſay, what Dr. Horſley 
here Charges me with, that I will venture to 
aſſert, that he cannot have any more authority 
tor this, than for the privileges granted ro the 
Jewiſh chriſtians of Jeruſalem on their abandon- 
ing the. ceremonies of their old religion. That 
many of the clergy are zgzoran?t, none can deny; 
becauſe it is true of every body of clergy in the 

* world; 
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world; and that ſome are in/incere, may alſo with- 
out great uncharitableneſs, be ſuppoſed of any 
large body of men. Of one kind of inſincerity 
the fact is too evident to be denied of ſeveral 
of the members of the church of England. For 
no man can be ſincere in profeſſing to believe 
what he openly writes againſt. And are there 

not perſons in communion with the church of 
' England, who publicly controvert the articles of 
it; which articles, while they continue in the 
church, and eſpecially if they officiate in it, they 
virtually profeſs to believe. That many are 
both learned and ſincere, I have acknowledged 
with reſpect to the clergy of the church of Rome, 
and 1 think I could hardly ſay leſs of thoſe of 
the church of England. I ſhall, therefore, con- 
ſider this charge of Dr. Horſley, as a mere ca- 
Iumny, till he ſhall produce ſome evidence for it; 
and if, in any of my writings, he can find ſuffi- 
cient authority for his accuſation, I here retract 
what I advanced, and aſk pardon for it. 


The learning of many divines in the church of 
Rome, and that of England, I have never de- 
nied. Biſhop Hurd I have {tiled learned and able, 
though, in my opinion, nothing can be weaker 
than his reaſoning on the ſubject of church eſta- 
bliſnments. As to /ncerity, I have always been 
ready to acknowledge it, with reſpect to both 
the churches. As one proof of this, I ſhall 
quote a paſſage from the Sermon 1 preached en 
accepting the ad Mee in this place, p. 30. 

"5 Think 
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© Think not that the moſt fervent zeal for what 


te are apprehended to be the genuine doctrines of 


* the goſpel is at all inconſiſtent with true chriſ- 


tian charity, which always judges of particular 


te perſons according to the advantages they have 


* enjoyed, and of the final ſtate of men by their 


« ſincerity only. And for my own part, I have 
* no doubt, but that, though the church of 
* Rome be the proper Antichriſt of the apoſtles, 
© not only innumerable zealous papiſts, but 
© even ſome popes themſelves, and ſince the re- 


cc formation, will fit down with Luther, with Cal- 


ce vin, and with Socinus, in the kingdom of our 
© Lord and Saviour Jeſus Chriſt, Known unto 
« God alone are the hearts of men; and the 
© man who honeſtly purſues truth, and who 
* acts according to the beſt lights that God 
% gives him an opportunity of acquiring, will be 
© he whom the God of truth and uprightneſs will 
e approve; and none will ſuffer a greater or 


«© more juſt condemnation than thoſe who hold 


te the truth in unrighteouſneſs. Much rather would 
« [ be in the caſe of many worthy perſons in the 
e church of England, or the church of Rome, 
e who at the ſame time that they are fully ſen- 
ce ſible of the corruptions and errors of the ſyſtem 
© in which they are entangled, are not able to 
break their chains, than, from a ſpirit the re- 
te verſe of that of the goſpel, make an improper 
c uſe of my own liberty by inſulting them.“ 


Will 
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Will Dr. Horſley, himſelf ſay this after me? 
With reſpect to real candour, few, I think, will 
go greater lengths than I have done, He charges 
me with many inſtances of wilful miſrepreſentation, 
which is certainly a charge of iaſincerity; whereas I 
have not charged him with any, though I might 
have done it with much greater appearance of 
reaſon. With reſpect to ignorance, viz. of what 
relates to the ſubject of this controverſy, with 
which he likewiſe repeatedly charges me, I own 
that I return the accuſation, and let our readers | 
Judge between us. 
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H AVING e EPL Letters to Gen of my 
friends, and been favoured with their re- 
marks, I wiſh to add the . ee 


I. P. 30. Ae hes bien ib out to me 
in Grotius (Opera, vol. II. p. 5.) in which he ſpeaks 
of the Nazarenes as * holding the common faith 
of other chriſtians with reſpe& to Chriſt, 
* which the Ebionites did not.” But as the 
opinion of the Ebionites, of which he is there 
ſpeaking, was that Chriſt was the ſon of Joſeph, 

| all that can be inferred from the paſſage, is that, 
in his opinion, the Nazarenes differed from the 
Ebionites by believing the doctrine of the mira- 
culous conception. By the common faith of chrif- 
tians, in that early age (ſuppoling him to have 
had a view to the doctrine concerning Chriſt, 
more extenſively confidered) Grotius, no doubt, 
meant his own opinion, which was far from 


that bigh orthodoxy, which Dr. Horſley 3 
to the Nazarenes. 


Grotius alſo fays that „it is well obſerved 
by Sulpitius Severus, that all the Jewiſh chriſ- 
c tians till the time of Adrian, held that Chriſt 
e was God, though they obſerved the law of 
* can in the paſſage which I have quoted 

hy R from 
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from him, p. 41. But the ſenſe in which Gro- 


tius underſtood the term Gd in this place, muſt 


be, explained by his own ſentiments concerning 
Chriſt. As to Sulpitius himſelf, he muſt be 
conſidered as having ſaid nothing more than 
that © almoſt all the Jews at Jeruſalem were chrif- 
ce tians, though they obſerved the law of Moſes.” 


This writer's mere aſſertion that the Jewiſh 


chriſtians held Chrift to be God, in the proper 
ſenſe of the word, unſupported by any reaſons for 
it, is even leſs to be regarded than that of Euſce 
bius. 


II. The latter part of the quotation from 
Chryſoſtom, p. 93. will admit of a tranſlation 
more favourable to my purpoſe, by introducing 


a parentheſis, and a note of interrogation, as 


follows: How could men who were then firſt 
tc taken from their altars, idols, &c. (for ſuch 
« was the worſhip of the heathens) and being 


te then firſt brought off from theſe abominations, 


« readily receive ſublime dodrines ? . 
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HEN, in the advertiſment of my 
*  Hiftory of early Opinions concerning 
Chriſt, I pledged myſelf to ſhew,- that Dr. 
Horfley's Remarks on my Letters to him 
were © as defective in argument, as they 
« are in temper,” I did not mean that I 
would animadvert upon them immediately, 
or very ſoon ; but intended to wait till I 
ſhould hear what would be objected to that 
larger work, and then reply to him and 
others at the ſame time. I found, how- 
ever, that the advertiſement had raiſed a 
general expectation of a ſpeedy reply to Dr. 
Horſley in particular; and being unwil- 
ling to diſappoint any expectations I had 
even unintentionally excited, and more un+ 
willing to appear deſirous of ſhrinking 
from this diſcuſſion, 1 have done at preſent 
| what 


vi HS Wi OR EY 2 © 


what many of my friends will probably 
think might as well have been deferred a 
while longer. | 


Befides, as Dr. Horſley's Remarks were 
written before he had ſeen my large Hiſtory, 
I thought it might not be amiſs, in this 
manner, to cloſethe ff r/t aft in our drama; 
the ſecond being reſerved for what may be 
occaſioned by that work, which will pro- 
bably be much more conſiderable than any 
thing that has been produced by the Hiſtory 
of the Corruptions of Chriflianity. And my 
defign (after the termination of the pre- 
ſent diſcufſion with Dr. Horſley, which 
muſt ſobn come to an iſſue) is to wait a 
year or two, till I ſee what the publication 
of my large'work on this ſubject ſhall pro- 
duce, and then to reply to all my opponents 
at once; frankly acknowledging any miſ- 
takes I ſhall appear to have fallen into, and 
vindicating whatever I ſhall think e 
of it, and deſerving it. 


Agrecably 


P' BF AT CE Ev vii 
Agreeably to this ſcheme, I have annexed 
to theſe Letters ſome Remarks on the ninth 
number of Mr. Howes's Obſervations on books 
ancient and modern, in which he has begun 
his attack upon me. But in this I have 
been very conciſe, expecting to have an op- 
portunity of treating the ſubjects more 
largely when I conſider what he has farther 
to produce. Mr. White alſo cannot de- 
cline the diſcuſſion, and I have heard of 
the threats of others. We may, conſe- 
quently, hope that this controverſy (to 
which I find that much attention is given in 
foreign countries) will ſoon come to a pro- 
per termination, ſo that learned men in all 
nations will not long remain in uncertainty 
with reſpect to any thing of importance re- 
lating to it. | 


As this is a controverſy that will pro- 
bably have laſting conſequences, let all who 
engage in it, on either ſide, be careful to 
acquit themſelves in proportion to the cha- 
racter which they apprehend they have at 
{take ; but above all, let zruth be our great 

1 5 object. 


will ?P REF ACE. 
object. Our readers will eaſily perceive 


| whether it be ſo or not. We ſhall ſooner 


deceive ourſelves than them. And leaſt of 
all can we impoſe upon that great being 
who is the God of truth, who ſecretly guides 
all our purſuits, and whoſe excellent pur- 
poſes will be anfwered by them, with 
whatever views we may engage in them. 


—_ ——___. 


N. B. Though an account of the State of. Cal- 
viniſm among the Diſſenters, on which Dr. Horley 
enlarges ſo much, has but little to do with the ob- 
ject of our controverſy, I ſhould have ſaid ſome- 
thing more on this ſubject, but that I hear it 
will be conſidered by a perſon who is exceedingly 
well qualified to inform the public concerning it, 
and to explain the cauſe of Dr. Horſley's very groſs 
and palpable miſtake. SR 


N 
EKR R AT A. 0144 in 
N. B. C ſignifies from the bottom of the page. ö 


Pzge 26, line 2, C for 14, read 1. 
— line I, (6) for 6, read 16. 
| — — 28, line It, note, for regii, read regio. 
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ARCHDEACON. or Sr. ALBANS. 


: - ? AN 
INTRO DUCTORY LETTER. 


Av. S1n; © | 2095 
EE courſe of our controverſy, you maintained 

that there was 4 church of trinitarian Jewiſh 
chriſtians at Feruſalem after the time of Adrian; 
and as the account that Origen gives of the ſtate of 
things in his time does not admit of the exiſtence 
of ſuch a church, you ſcrupled not to ſay, that © he 
„had recourſe ta the wilful and deliberate allega- 
ce tion of a notorious falſehood.” This you did 
on ſo little foundation, that I charged you with 


being a fal/ifier of hiſtory, and a defamer of the cha- 
racter of the dead. 


On this article you have thought proper (not- 
withſtanding your previouſly-declared reſolution to 
the contrary) to make your defence, in which you 

B pro- 
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produce five paſſages from ancient writers, two ftom 
Origen himſelf, two from Jerom, and one from Epi- 
phanius. In theſe Letters I undertake to ſhow 
that, though you have taken eighteen months 
to write, and to reviſe your Remarks you have 
groſsly miſunderſtood, or miſapplied, all the paſ- 
fages, ſo that not one of them is to your pur- 
poſe, and my charge till remains in its full force. 
For the juſtneſs of my interpretation of the paſſages 
in queſtion, I appeal to all who have any preten- 
ſions to ſcholarſhip, in this or any other country, 
and in this public manner I call upon you to vindi- 
Cate Jour own. 


On this article, at leaſt, an article deliberately ſe- 
lected by yourſelf, let the controverſy between us 
come to a fair iſſue. Nothing has been, or ſhall be 

wanting to it on my part; and therefore the Public 
will certainly erpect your — and Tur: an- 
ſwer. 
Jam, 


Reverend Sir, 


Your "oy humble Servant, 


PF 4 


| J PRIESTLEY. 


_ Birmingham, June 1, 1786. 


LETTER 
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e 
| of the Veracity of Origin, 


Rev. SIR, 


FTER having indulged your indolence, you 

ſay, p. 1; eighteen months, I am happy to 

Bog that, notwithſtanding your opinion, ib. of my 
manifeſt inſufficiency as your antagoniſt (which you 
obſerve, p. 2, * left you at liberty to a your- 
e ſelf without ſeeming to deſert your cauſe”) there 
was ſomething in my Letters to you that has at 
length rouſed you to make a reply. To me this is 
a very high gratification. For my predominant 
diſpoſition not being indolence, I rejoice in any cir- 
cumſtance that contributes to keep the ſubject of our 
controverly in view; being confident that nothing 
but a continued attention to it is requiſite to a 
ſpeedy deciſion in favour of the cauſe that I have 
eſpouſed, which I cannot help conſidering as of the 
greateſt | importance to the cauſe of ee e 


I ſhould have been more pleaſed if you had pur- 
ſued the diſcuſſion of every article in debate be- 
tween us; but as you have thought proper to con- 
fine yourſelf chiefly to what relates to the orthodoxy 


of the primitive Jewiſh church, I muſt do the 


ſame, firſt conſidering whapyou have advanced in 
order to impeach the veracity of Origen, and then 
the teſtimonies of Epiphanius and Jerom, as evi- 
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dences of the exiſtence of a whole church of ortho- 
dox Jews. at Jeruſalem after the time of Adrian. 


In Fi ſecond book againſt Celſus“ (to uſe your 
own words, p.22.) ©* near the beginning of the book, 
«*« Origen aſſerts, of the Hebrew chriſtians of his 
* own times; without exception, that they had not 
* abandoned the Jaws'and cuſtoms of their anceſ- 
„tors, and that for that reaſon they were called 
« Ebionites,” This is alſo the appellation that he 
gives to all the Jewiſh chriſtians, of whom he 
makes two claſſes, one of them believing the mi- 
raculous conception of Jeſus, and the other deny- 
ing it; but neither of them admitting his divi- 


nity. e 


This teſtimony of ſuch a perſon as Origen to the 
unitarianiſm of all the Jewiſh chriſtians in his time, 
goes ſo near to prove the unitarianiſm of the great 
body of Jewiſh chriſtians, and conſequently of the 
chriftian church in general, in the time of the apoſ- 
tles, that I do not wonder at your wiſhing to ſet it 
aſide; and it is fo full and expreſs, that you have no 

| Other way of doing it, than by maintaining that this 
moſt reſpectable man knowingly aſſerted an un- 
truth. You even add, p. 28. 30. that you would 
not take his evidence upon oath. Indeed, this 
writer was ſo circumſtanced, in conſequence of 
living ſo near Judea, and ſometimes in it, that he 
could not but have known whether there was any 
conſiderable body of Jewiſh chriſtians who believed 
the doctrine of v4 trinity, and who had abandoned 
I the 
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the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, or not; ſo that if 
what he aſſerted be an untruth, it nuſt have been a 


wilful one, and (as ſerving the purpoſe of his argu- 
ment) a deliberate one. 


There are, however, ſome circumſtances attend. 
ing this charge of a wilful falſchood againſt Origen, 
that I ſhould have thought might have made you 


pauſe before you had advanced i it ſo confidently as 
you have done, 


The general character of Origen makes the ſup- 
polition highly improbable. For he was a man not 
more diſtinguiſhed by his genius and learning (in 
which he had confeſſedly no ſuperior in the age in 
which he lived) than he was by his integrity, and 
his firmneſs in the cauſe of chriſtian truth; and 
when, in a ſubſequent age, his opinions were deem- 
ed to be heretical, his greateſt enemies left his moral 
character unimpeached. In ſuch eſteem was he 
univerſally held, that, as Euſebius informs us, it was 
generally ſaid of him, As was his ſpeech, ſuch 
6 was his conduct; and as was his conduct, ſuch 
ce was his ſpeech “: his eloquence and the virtues 
of his life correſponding to each other. And yet this 
is the man whoſe evidence, becauſe it makes 
againſt yourſelf, you ce that you would not ad- 
mit upon oath. 


* Otoy yay Tov Aoyov Toole £aot Toy Tpomroy® g oy Toy Tore 
roiorde x, Toy N emedeuanlo, Euſeb. Hiſt, L. vi. cap. Zo 
p- 261, 
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Had the teſtimony of Origen to the unitarianiſm 
of the great body of Jewiſh chriſtians not been well 
founded, it was greatly the purpoſe of many of the 
early writers (and particularly of Euſebjus, who 
maintained the novelty of the unitarian doctrine) to 
have refuted it. But neither Euſebjus, nor any 
other ancient writer, the moſt zealous for orthodoxy, 
and the molt hoſtile to Origen on other accounts, 
has attempted it. Might it not have been expected 
of Euſebius in particular, that after he had copied 
Origen's account of the Ebionites, by dividing them 
into two claſſes, juſt as he had done (viz. ſome of 
them believing the miraculous conception, and 
others not) he would have added that, notwith- 
ſtanding what Origen had ſaid to the contrary, 
many of them had aba ndoned the law of Moles, 
and were believers in the divinity of Chriſt ? But 
he has not done any ſuch thing. He therefore muſt 
have known that he could not tdo it, and he was not 
diſpoſed to tell a wilful lie in the caſe. Indeed, I 
am willing to think, that few perſons are ſo aban- 
doned as to þe capable of doing this. 


With reſpect to this particular aſſertion concern- 
ing the ſtate of the Jewiſh chriſtians in the time of 
Origen, it is ſo circumſtanced, that if he had 
even been capable of aſſerting a falſchood, this was 
the laſt that he would have had recourle to; becauſe 
he was writing in a public controverſy, in which he 
has inſiſted largely on this particular article, and in- 
ſalted his adverſary for his ignorance of a notorious 
fact, In this ſituation, he muſt have been nothing 


; | lels 
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leſs than infatuated, to have advanced what all his 
readers muſt have known to be falfe. A falſehood 
ſo circumſtanced, and which muſt have been a wil- 
ful one, would have been ſo evidently ruinous to 
his credit, and fo fatal to his cauſe, that he muſt 
have been a fool not to have ſeen it. 


Beſides, this particular circumſtance, of the chriſ- 
tian Jews not abandoning the cuſtoms of their an- 
ceſtors, was not of ſo much conſequence to his ge- 
neral argument in defence of chriſtianity, but that he 
might very well have neglected it. Nothing, 
therefore, but a perfect confidence that what he did 
advance was true, could have led him to make any 
declaration on the ſubject. 


What is more extraordinary ſtill, you ſay, p. 25, 
che himſelf contradicted his own aſſertion, at no 
* greater diſtance than the third ſection of the 
* ſame book; where the good Father,” as you ironi- 
cally call him, © takes quite another ground to con- 
* fute his adverſary.”* Certainly this muſt be thought 

to be @ priori, in the higheſt degree improbable. 


I ſhall now conſider this flagrant contradiction, by 
which this great man (for ſo all the world has ever 
called him) is ſuppoſed to confute himſelf, and ſo far 
to have loſt all character, that the Archdeacon of 
St. Alban's would not take his evidence upon oath ;z 
and I ſhall recite it in your own words, 


© At no greater diſtance than in the third ſection 
$ of the ſame book, the good Father takes quite an- 
| Sb © other 
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* other ground to confute his adverſary ; he inſults 
© over his ignorance for not making the diſtinctions 
© which he himſelf, in the allegation in queſtion, 
© had confounded.” lt is my preſent point, ſays 
„ Origen, to evince Celſus's ignorance, who has 
* mace a Jew ſay to his countrymen, to Iſraelites 
e believing in Chriſt, Upon what motive have you 
ce deſerted the law of your anceſtors : But how have 
ce they deſerted the law of their anceſtors, who te- 
te prove thoſe who are inattentive to it, and ſay Tell 
©« me ye, &c ?” © Then after a citation of certain 
© texts from St. Paul's epiſtles, in which the apoſtle 
* avails himſelf of the authority of the law to enforce 
particular duties, which texts make nothing either 
for or againſt the Jew's aſſertion, that the chriſtians 
© of the circumciſion had abandoned their ancient 
© laws, but prove only that the diſuſe of the law, if 
© it was actually gone into diſuſe, could not be 
* deemed a deſertion, becauſe it proceeded not 
© from any diſregard to the authority of the law- 
* giver. After a citation of texts to this purpoſe, 
< Origen proceeds in this remarkable ſtrain.” And 
* how confuſedly does Celſus's Jew ſpeak upon this 
te ſubject, when he might have ſaid more plauſibly, 
« Some of you have relinquiſhed the old cuſtoms 
 ©* upon pretence of expoſitions and allegories. 
«© Some again expounding, as you call it, ſpiritually, 
ic nevertheleſs, obſerve the inſtitutions of our anceſ- 
e tors. But ſome, not admitting theſe expo- 
e ſitions, are willing to receive Jeſus as the perſon 
&« foretold by the prophets, and to obſerve the law _ 
of Moſes, according to the ancient cuſtoms, as 
having 
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* having in the letter the whole meaning of the 
** ſpirit*.” In theſe words Origen confeſſes all 
that I have alleged of him. He confeſſes, in 
© contradiction to his former aſſertion, that he 
© knew of three ſorts of Jews profeſling chriſtianity z 
© one ſort adhered to the letter of the Moſaic law, 
© rejecting all figurative interpretations = another 
* ſort admitted a figurative interpretation, conform- 
ing. however, to the letter of the precept, but a 
© third ſort (the firſt in Origen's enumeration) had 
© relinquiſhed the obſervance of the literal precept, 
* conceiving it to be of no importance in compariſon 
* of the latent figurative meaning.” 


This contains the whole of your curious reaſon- 
ing, in which you ſuppoſe that Origen, in treating 
of the ſame ſubject, and in continuation of the fame 
argument, has given you this pretence for impeach- 
ing his veracity as you have done. But ſurely this 
writer, who muſt have known his own meanine, 
could not have imagined that he had really contra- 
dicted himſelf in two paſſages, not in different 
works, written at different times, or in diſtant parts 
of the ſame work (in which he might have forgotten 


* Kai wg ouYAEXumeruc YE raue o mapa To Know Isa O- x. 
Nualievog ai9gvelepor ermew, ori reg juev nav xdlaneonta ta tn 
voher Faryoruy ou cannnyogiuy* reg de x dme, ws 
enayyeatoIe, wve HM. ery mov To walpia Trpells rug de ue 
dumyulucvot, Barca Ve Toy Inouy wopadctaoWe ws MDV, xa Tow 
Muvorwg vowov Thenoa, xa Ta fee wi & Tn N txoles Toy 
wail Tv meuuales vw. Lib. ii. p. 59. 
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what he had ſaid in one of the paſſages, when he 

was writing the other) but in the ſame work, the 

ſame part of the work, and in paragraphs ſo very 

near to each other. And I believe nobody before 

yourſelf, ever imagined that there was any contra- 
diction in them at all. 


In the former he aſſerts, in general terms, without 
making any particular exception, that the Jewiſh 
chriſtians adhered to the cuſtoms of their anceſtors, 


and in the latter, which almoſt immediately follows 


it, he ſays that his adverſary, who had aſſerted the 
contrary, - would have ſaid what was more plauſible 
(not what was true) if he had ſaid that ſome of them 
had relinquiſhed their ancient cuſtoms, while the 
reſt adhered to them ; alluding, perhaps, to a few 
who had abandoned thoſe cuſtoms, while the great 
body of them had not, which is ſufficiently con- 
ſiſtent with what he had ſaid before. For incon- 
ſiderable exceptions are not regarded in general aſ- 
ſertions. It would have been very extraordinary 
indeed, if no Jewiſh chriitians whatever had aban- 
doned the rites of their former religion, when, in 
all ages, ſome Jews, whether they became chriſtians 
or not, have done fo. In like manner, it concerns 
me not to aſſert that no individuals of the Jewiſh 
chriſtians embraced the doctrine of the trinity, be- 
cauſe my purpoſe is ſufficiently anſwered if he great 
body of them, to whom the reſt bore no ſenſible pro- 
portion, were unitarians. And though there might be 
a few Jewiſh chriſtians who had deſerted their former 
cuſtoms, which would have given Celſus a plaufiblg 

pretence 
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pretence for making ſuch a diviſion of them as to 
make theſe one of the claſſes, yet the great body 
of them had not; and this was ſufficient ro remove 
the reproach which Celſus had thrown out m_ 
the Jewiſh chriſtians in general, 


That this was really the caſe, 45 that the great 
body of Jewiſh chriſtians were likewiſe unitarians, 
we haye the expreſs teſtimony of Origen, uncon- 
tradicted, as I have ſhewn, by himſelf, or any other 
authority whatever. He could not but be well in- 
formed with reſpe& to the fact, his veracity was 
never impeached; and if he had been diſpoſed to 
deny the truth (which he had no temptation to do) 
he wrote in circumſtances in which his attempts to 
fallify cou:d not have availed him, 


But to prove Origen to be guilty of contradicting 

himſelf is not the only uſe you make of the paſſage. 
Lou fay, p. 27, But this is not all. In the next 
* ſentence he gives us to underſtand, though J 
** confeſs more indirectly, but he gives us to un- 
* derſtand, that of theſe three ſorts of Hebrews 
<« profeſſing chriſtianity, they only who had laid 
c afide the uſe of the Moſaic law, were in his 
cc time conſidered as true chriſtians.** This is ex- 
traordinary indeed; but let us ſee how it is given 
to be underſibod, Having found ſo little in your 
clear concluſions, I do not expect much from your 
ſuppoſed infinuaiions, 


© For 
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For he mentions it as a further proof of the 
© ignorance of Celſus, pretending, as it appears he 
© did, to deep erudition upon all ſubjects, that, in 
his account of the hereſies of the chriſtian church, 
© he had omitted the Iſraelites believing in Jeſus, 
© and not laying aſide the law of their anceſtors, 
But how ſhould Celſus,** he ſays, make clear 
< diftinftions upon this point, who, in the ſequel 
of his work, mentions impious hereſies, alto- 
e gether alienated from Chriſt, and others which 
« have renounced the creator, and has not noticed 
« for knew not of] Iſraelites believing in Jeſus, 
and not relinquiſhing the law of their fathers “.“ 
© What opinion, you ſay, is to be entertained of a 
© writer's veracity, who in one page aſſerts that the 
© Hebrews profeſſing chriſtianity had not renounced 
the Jewiſh law, and in the next affirms that a part 
© of them had renounced it, not without an inſinua- 
© tion that they who had not were heretics, not true 
© chriſtians. Eco Hvic TESTI, ETIAM JURATO, 
© QUI TAM MANIFESTO FUMOS VENDIT, ME NON 
© CREDITURUM ESSE CONFIRMO.' | 


* Aa yap Tower Kehow Ta xala roy Torov Tpavuoe, og 9 
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Such is the curious inference of the learned Arch- 
deacon of St. Albans. From this conſtruction of 
the paſſage, a perſon might be led to think that 
Origen repreſented Celſus as having undertaken to 
give an account of the hereſies in the chriſtian 
church, and as having, in that account, omitted the 
Iſraelites believing in Jeſus, and not laying aſide the 
rites of their anceſtors ; and on no other ground can 
your inſinuation ſtand. Whereas the moſt natural 
conſtruction of the paſſage is, that Origen ſays, It 
cc js no wonder that Celſus ſhould be ſo ignorant of 
tc what he was treating, when he claſſed the Gnoſtics 
« along with chriſtians, and did not even know 
e that there were Iſraelites who profeſſed chriſ- 
& tianity, and adhered to the laws of Moſes.” 
Where then is the moſt diſtant inſinuation that the 
Iſraelites believing in Chriſt, and not laying afide 


the rites of their anceſtors, were heretics? That 
the Gnoſtics were claſſed with chriſtians, was 


a common complaint of the orthodox in that 


age. 


You ſtrangely allege another inſtance of what 
you call prevarication in Origen, in the ſame book 
againſt Celfus. In the controverſy with the Jews, 
about the meaning of the word my, which he 
contends ſignifies a virgin, he ſays (Remarks, 
p. 29) © The word -p, which the LXX have 


* tranſlated into the word w- [a virgin] but 


other nterprevers into the word wars. [a young 
| * woman | 
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* woman] is put too, AS THEY SAY, in Deutero- 
* nomy, for a virgin“. . 


On this you remark as follows, What is this 
ce as they ſay? Was it unknown to the compiler of 
e the Hexapla, what the reading of the Hebrew 
© text, in his own time, was? If he knew that it 
<« was what he would have it thought to be, why 
does he ſeem to aſſert upon hearſay only ? If he 
« knew not, why did he not inform himſelf, that he 
e might either aſſert with confidence what he had 
e found upon enquiry to be true, or not aſſert 
cc what could not be maintained? EO HUI TEST, 
* ETIAMSI JURATO, yl TAM MANIFESTO FUMOS 
a ae ME NON CREDITURUM ESSE CON+ 
© FIRMO.” 

I am aithed: char any man could think this 
ſtate of the caſe probable. The queſtion between 
Origen and the Jews was not what was the word 
in the Hebrew, but what was the meaning of it in a 
particular place. But even, admitting that the dil- 
pute was about the true reading in the original, 
what great matter was there in Origen's ſaying the 
Jews ſaid ſo, when he knew that what they ſaid was 


* Ex de Indo; geo deres To idꝝ N wapdva; un yevexpIor NSE 
ax ail auls is n vsavs* Pnoopey wog auilov, or wiv n wev Nekig 1 
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true? Is this a foundation on which to affirm that 
you would not take a man's evidence upon his 
oath, What an appetite muſt a man have for ca- 
lumny, who can ſeize upon ſuch a circumſtance as 
this to gratify it? 


Feenum habet in cornu, hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 


1 am, &c. 


1 E R II. 


General Obſervations relating to the ſuppoſed bids 
church of Fewiſh cbriſtians at Jeruſalem, after the 
time of Adrian. . 


Rev. SIR, 


AVING fully conſidered what you have 
alleged in ſupport of your extraordinary 

charge of wilful falſehood in Origen, becauſe the 
ſuppoſition of his being an honeſt man was incon- 
ſiſtent with the exiſtence of your church of ortho- 
dox Jewiſh chriſtians at Jeruſalem after the time of 
Adrian, I ſhall proceed to conſider the poſitive evi- 


dence that you have produced for the actual exiſtence 
| of 
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of ſuch a church. But I ſhall, in the firſt place, 
mention ſome obſervations of a general nature re- 
lating to the ſubject. 


That there was a chriſtian church at Jeruſalem 
after the time of Adrian, we all acknowledge; but 
you ſay, p. 41, the point in diſpute between us is, 
of what members the church of Alia was com- 
* poſed. He ſays of converts of Gentile ex- 
<« traction, I fay, of Hebrews, of the very ſame 
<« perſons, in the greater part, who were members 
« of the ancient Hebrew church at the time when 
<« the Jews were ſubdued by Adrian.” 


1. Now that the members of this church were 
not Jews, but Greeks, I think indiſputable from 
this plain conſideration, that after the time of Adrian 
the biſhops of that church were Greeks, and that 
the language in which the public offices were per- 
formed was Greek; whereas immediately before the 
| biſhops had been Hebrews, and the public offices 
had been in the Hebrew tongue. 


2. If there was any conſiderable body of ortho- 


dox Jewiſh chriſtians, it is extraordinary that no 


particular mention ſhould be made of them by any 


ancient writer. Jerom ſpeaks of his acquaintance 


with learned Ebionites by whom he was taught the 
Hebrew tongue. Living as he did in the country, 


he might as eaſily, on your idea, have found learned 
orthodox Jewiſh chriſtians, with whom it would 


have been more agreeable to him to aſſociate, unleſs 


you 


ot abs CE tht ig Os COR 
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leſs 


you 
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you ſuppoſe that the learned Ebionites were here- 
tics, and the unlearned orthodox. 


3. As ſo many writers ſpeak of Ebionites, or 
heterodox Nazarenes, it would ſurely have been 
natural for ſome of them to have added, that they 
were not the great body, or at Il-aft not the whole, 
of the Jewiſh chriſtians. The mention of the one 
would naturally have drawn after ir, on ſome occa- 


ſion, the mention of the other. And yet no ancient 
writer ſpeaks of them. —_ 


4. As to @ whole church of orthodox Jewiſh 
chriſtians at Jeruſalem, or ejſewhere, we hear of no 
intercourſe between any fuch church and other or- 
thodox churches. None of their biſhops, or de- 
puties from them, appear at any council; no appeals 
are ever made to them; which would have been 
natural, as to the mother of all the churches. This 
is eaſily accounted for on the ſuppoſition that all the 


remains of the Jewiſh chriſtians were the poor and | 
deſpiſed unitarian Ebionites, reſiding chiefly beyond 


the ſea of Galilee, whoſe numbers likewiſe were in 
conſiderable ; but hard to be ſuppoſed, if there were 


any churches of orthodox TR chriſtians, en 
at W or inhere 


If there was ; any confiderable body of « ortho- | 


* Jewiſh chriſtians, why do we never hear of any 
Hebrew goſpels beſides that of Matthew? If they 
held the doctrine of the orthodox gentile churches 
eee g the perſon of Chriſt, it is probable that 


—_ 


- C they 


— — — — — 
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they would have had the ſame reſpect for the other 
goſpels, and the other books of the New Teſtament, 


and yet it is almoſt certain, that they made little 


ule of them. 

By way of apology for your additions to the 
ſcanty accounts of the ancients, concerning the con- 
queſt of Jeruſalem by Adrian, you ſay, p. 38, The 
« eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe times is ſo very ge- 
te neral and imperfect, that whoever attempts to 
e make out a conſiſtent ſtory from any ancient 
& writers which are come down to us, will find 
© himſelf under the neceſſity of helping out their 


broken accounts by his own conjectures.“ 


But certainly, Sir, the contradicting of an ancient 
writer, is not the way to help out his account of 
things. Now Euſebius, the oldeſt writer who men- 


tions the fact, ſays, that after the taking of the city 


by Adrian, the whole nation of the Jews (av «6, 
which excludes all diſtinction with reſpect to religion) 
were forbidden even to ſee the deſolation of their 
metropolis at a diſtance “. To help out this broken 
account, becauſe it does not contain all that you wiſh 
it to do (though I ſee nothing broken in it) you day 
that the Jews were allowed to remain in the place, 
and enjoy the privileges of the Zlian colony, on 


** Kai vu Ty anowiang auloy a Tw atiar eu - due, m9 
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condition of their becoming chriſtians. To help out 
this addition, I would farther add, that another of 
the terms of the capitulation was, that they ſhou}d 
from that time ſpeak Greek, as without this, they 
could have derived no benefit from the offices of a 
Greek church, 


Sulpicius ſays, that by this ſeverity to the inha- 
bitants of Jeruſalem, Adrian thought to deſtroy the 
chriſtian faith. But to this you oppoſe the authority 
of Oroſius (calling it, however, p. 43, but a feather 
in the ſcale) that when the Jews were excluded, the 
chriſtians were allowed to remain. If your liberty 
of helping out a broken ſtory may be exerciſed here, 
I ſhould ſay, that in the idea even of this writer, 
the Greek chriſtians might remain, but the Jewiſh 
hot. If any regard is to be paid to Euſebius, the 
oldeſt hiſtorian, or to Sulpicius, who is much more 
circumſtantial than Oroſius, and on that account 
better entitled to credit, no Jews, chriſtians or 
others, were allowed to remain in the place, 


To make your account the more probable, you 
ſay, p. 44, lt is a notorious fact that Adrian was 
© not unfavourable to the chriſtians, and that the 
ce church in his reign obtained a reſpite from per- 
« ſecution.” But how far did this favour to chriſ- 
tians extend? You ſay, © the fury of their perſe- 


* cutors was reſtrained by the imperial reſcripts to 


„ the provincial governors, who were directed not 
ce to proceed againſt the chriſtians, except by way of 
* regular trial, upon the allegation of ſome teriain 

N | C 2 « crime, 
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te crime, and. when nothing more was alleged than 
ce the bare name of chriſtianity, to puniſh the in- 
& former as a ſycophant.” That is, as the hiſtory 
of thoſe times enables us to interpret it, they were 
not to be puniſhed as chriſtians till they were proved 
to be fo, which was the caſe in the reign of Trajan; 
but does not amount to a toleration of the Jews at 


Jeruſalem, on condition of their embracing chriſ- 
tianity. | 


Your favourite Moſheim ſays (Hiſt. vol. i. 
p. 128) that what was done by Adrian (in whoſe 
reign the perſecution of chriſtians had raged with 
peculiar violence) was a ſolemn renewal of the law 
of Trajan. In the reign of Antoninus Pius, but not 
before, it was ordered that a man being proved 
to be a chriſtian, ſhould not be deemed ſufficient 
for his condemnation, unleſs he was alſo proved to 
have been guilty of ſome crime againſt the ſtate. 
There is, therefore, little reaſon to think that Adrian 
was ſo well diſpoſed towards chriſtianity, as to permit 
the rebellious Jews to remain 1a Jeruſalem on con- 
dition of their embracing i It. 


I an, &c. a 
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LET B Rt. 


Of the T, etimony of EoipBanin to 2 Exiftence of : a 


Church of Orthodox Fewiſh Chriſtians at ae ; 
lem after the time of Adrian. 


Ty 


SS 4 + 


Rev. S1R, 


FTER the preliminary oblitritioins contain- 
ed in the preceding letter,*Fſhall now con- 


ſider the teſtimony that you ry produced from 
Epiphanius. < 


* 
* 


Tou ſay. p. 46, * 6c «thefe@(vis; of the return 
of the Jews from Pella to Jeruſalem, after the wars 
of Adrian) of which Dr. Prieſtley has done me 
te the honour to make me the inventor, is aſſerted 
« by Epiphanius. The confidence,” you add, 
« with which he mentions this; as a fact forged 
by me, is only one inſtance,” out of a great 


©« number, of- his own ſhameleſs uren in 
40 aſſertion.” N * 


If, Sir, you wiſh to reclaim a perten, you ſhould 
never deprive him of ali character, but ſhould 


leave him a little, a ſmall root, from which more 


may afterwards ſpring. Having now no charac- 
ter to o loſe, being capable of aſſerting any thing, 


454 | true 
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true or falſe, that is likely to anſwer my purpoſe, 
I will, „with the moſt ſhameleſs intrepidity,” aſ- 
ſert, that Epiphanius mentions no ſuch fat as you 
ſo very confidently ſuppoſe him to have done. After 
carefully examining the paſſage which you have 
produced, 1 do maintain, that in it he makes no 
mention whatever of any return of chriſtian Jews 
from Pella, befides that which took place after the 
deſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus, and not at all of 
any return after the deſtruction by Adrian, This 
is moſt evident, from attending to the very next 
ſentence which follows the words that you have 
quoted. The whole paſſage is as follows : . 


After mentioning Aquila, as appointed by 
Adrian, the inſpector of his works at Zlia, Epi- 

phanius gives the following hiſtory of him.— 
« Aquila, living at Jeruſalem, and ſeeing the diſ- 
* ciples of the diſciples of the apoſtles flouriſhing 
ce in the faith, and working great miracles, eſpe- 
« cially of healing (For they had returned from 
ce the city of Pella to Jeruſalem, and taught there. 
« For when the city was about to be taken by the 
„% Romans, all the diſciples had been forwarned 
e by an angel to leave the city, which was devot 
« ed to deſtruction. Theſe, leaving it, went and 
© dwelt. in the above-mentioned Pella, beyond 
Jordan, one of thoſe that were called Decapolis ; 
e but returning after the defolation of Jerufalem, 
* as | have ſaid, worked miracles). Aquila, there- 
T fore, being convinced, became a chriſtian, and 
| cc after 
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« after ſome time requeſting the ſeal of chriſtiani- 
* ty [ viz, baptiſm] obtained it &.“ 


What can be more evident, than that the re- 
turn of the Jewiſh chriſtians from Pella, mention- 
ed in this paſſage by Epiphanius, is that return 
which followed the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by 
Titus? For he ſpeaks of their having left that 
city, antecedent to this return to it, in conſequence 
of being warned by an angel ſo to do, which was 
ſaid to be the caſe before the deſtruction by 
Titus, but never before that by Adrian; and it 
was by the diſciples of thoſe who then returned, 
that Aquila was converted to chriſtianity, which 
was probably a conſiderable time before the de- 
ſtruction of the Jews by Adrian. 


After the imperfect quotation of the paſſage of 


which I have given the entire tranſlation, you have 


* O ro² Axa Giorywy iv Th Tepeoany, xo opwy T2; Hd 
ra n anoronuy avgevia; Th Tiff, xa er WEYGNE Epyato- 
| MEVSS, KUOEWY GU dy NẽEiù Mv. noa op vorpeole; amo IIe 
TY; TOAEWS EG Iepzrannu, KA did minx ap WWMENAEV 11 WONG 
e dq ur TY Pwpaicy, Tpotxmualo Moay vio ayYers, Wav- 
Teg oi wala AE , amo Thg woews mernhons ag anmuaga 3; 
ot Tn unt fen yevoueva, wenoay EU Tien TH Wpoyeypaupern 
, Thpay Ts lopdave, wh; tx dr heb Em. fla de mw 
£nuoow legeoadny uro pe. we Env, USU WEYGAC E7E1EARV » 
O wv Auvay nalayyes; Tw liaviay, T NHD ETISEUOEy . ailn- 


cas de ela xp TW & xgirw cg, mojuoale, De men- 


ſuris ct ponderibus, Opera, vol. 2. p. 171. 
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the aſſurance to add, p. 47, © Whether this return 
* of the chriſtians of Jeruſalem from Pella, took 
ce place in the interval between the end of Titus's 
« war and the commencement of Adrian's, or af- 
te ter the end of Adrian's, is a matter of no im- 
* portance. It is ſufficient for my purpoſe that 
e theſe returned chriſtians were reſiding at Jeruſa- 
© lem, or more properly at Elia, at the ſame 
time that Aquila was reſiding there, as overſeer 
* of the emperor's works. Let not the public be 
e abuſed by any cavils which ignorance or fraud 
© may raiſe about the chronology of the return.“ 


But certainly it muſt be of conſequence _ to 
know, whether Aquila was reſiding at Jeruſalem 
after the deſtruction of that city by Adrian; and 
this is more than Epiphanius ſays, or is at all pro- 
bable in itſelf. For the rebuilding of Jeruſalem 
by Adrian, in which Aquila was employed by 
him, was undertaken in the 13th year of his reign, 
a year before the revolt of the Jews; and it was 


not till the 18th of Adrian, that they were en- : 
tirely ſubdued. | 


According to Epiphanius, Aquila, after his 
converſion to chriſtianity by the deſcendants of 
the Jewiſh chriſtians, who were returned from 
Pella (retaining his former practices) was excom- 
municated by them. After this he became a Jew, - 
and applying himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſcrip- 
tures, made a tranſlation of them into Greek. 

_ This 
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This tranſlation Cave ſuppoſes to have been 
made A. D. 128, or 129, the 11th or 12th of 
Adrian. . His converſion to chriſtianity, there- 
fore, was probably prior to the reign of Adrian; 
and yet that is the only circumſtance that proves 
any intercourſe he ever had with Jewiſh chriſtians 
returned from Pella. On which ſide then is the 
ignorance, I ſay nothing of the fraud, of which you 
ſuſpect me in this buſineſs? You muſt, Sir, dig 


deeper than you have yet done, for the foundation 
of this favourite church. 


3 2 am, &c. 


L B T. TE N Iv. 
Of the Evidence from Jerom in Favour of the 


Exiſtence of a Church of Orthodox Fewiſh Chriſ- 
tians at Jeruſalem after the Time of Adrian. 


"Ray. SIR, 


COME now to the two 8 which you 

have quoted from Jerom. That on which 
you lay the greateſt ſtreſs you introduce in the 
following manner. But I give him Origen,” 
p- 48. l will reſt the credit of my ſeventh poſi- 
© tion upon the mention which occurs in Jerom's 
4 Commentary upon Iſaiah, of Hebrews believing 
in Chriſt, as diſtinct from the Næzarenes. Je- 


« rom 
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ce rom relates two different expoſitions of the pro- 
te phecy concerning Zabulon and Naphtali, deliver- 
« ed in the beginning of the gth chapter of Haiah, 
c of which expofitions he aſcribes the one to the 
« Hebrews believing in Chriſt, the other to the 
e Nazarents. The character given of theſe He- 
© brews, that they believed in Chriſt, without any 
« thing to diſtinguiſh their belief from the com- 
% mon belief of the church, without any note of 
te its error or imperſection, | is a plain enen of 
* complete orthodoxy.“ | 


It is ſomewhat . that having be- 
fore maintained, that thoſe whom Jerom call- 
ed Nazarenes, in his epiſtle to Auſtin, were 
orthodox chriſtians, you ſhould now allow that, by 
the ſame term, he here means heretics ; and that 
the phraſe, believing in Chriſt, ſhould now be a 
character of complete orthodoxy, when in that epiſtle 
it is predicated of the heretical Ebionites. What 
clue can we have to any man's meaning, if he be 
ſuppoſed to uſe terms in ſuch different, and even , 
oppolite ſenſes? When neither himſelf, nor any. 
other writer, ever ſays that there were two ſuch 
very different kinds of Nazarenes, what right can 
| you have to aſſert that there were? 5 


The paſſage in Jerom on which, though you a 


lay ſo much ſtreſs, you do not quote, is as 
follows. In his interpretation of Iſaiah ix. 14. 
(cited in Matt. iv. 6.) he ſays, ©& Galilee of 

* the 
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<« the Gentiles Aquila tranflates dag of the Gen- 
« tiles, and Symmachus the boundaries of the Gen- 
ce tiles. By Was we underſtand heaps of ſand on 
ce ſea coaſts, or ſhores. The Hebrews believing in 
ce Chritt, interpret the paſſage in this manner. At 
« firſt theſe two tribes, Zabulon and Naphtali, 
were taken by the Aſſyrians, and carried into 
their enemies country, and Galilee was deſtroyed; 
“ which the prophet now ſays was relieved, becauſe 
* he bore the ſins of the people. Bur afterwards 
* not only the two tribes, but the reſt that dwelled 
* beyond Jordan, in Samaria, were carried cap- 
© tive. And this they ſay the ſcripture now de- 
* clares, that the country whoſe people were firſt 
© carried captive, and began to ſerve the Babylo- 
<« nians, and which was firſt involved in the dark- 
« neſs of error, was the firſt to ſee the light of 
*« Chriſt preaching to them, and from it the goſpel 
ic was preached to all other nations. The Naza- 
<« renes, whoſe opinion I have given above, thus en- 
« deavour to explain the paſſage. Chriſt coming, 
* and his preaching ſhining forth, in the firſt place 
the country of Zabulon and Naphtalim, being 
« delivered from the error of the ſcribes and phari- 
« ſees, ſhook from their necks the heavy yoke of 
* Jewiſh traditions ; but afterwards, by the preach- 
ing of the apoſtle Paul, who was the laſt of the 
« apoſtles, the preaching was increaſed, or multi- 
« plied, and the goſpel of Chriſt ſhone to the ut- 
e moſt boundaries of the Gentiles, and of the ocean. 
Then all the world, which before walked, or ſat, 
«in darkneſs, and was held in the chains of 
« idolatry 
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<« jdolatry and death, ſaw the clear light of the 
e goſpel “.“ 


Before you can ſhow that this paſſage, on which 
you lay ſo much ftreſs, is at all to your purpoſe, 
you muſt prove the three following things. Firſt, 
that be Hebrews believing in Chriſt were different 
from the Nazarenes. Secondly, that the former 


Pro Galilee Gentium Aquila hg gentium, Symmachus, 
terminos gentium interpretati ſunt; Stieg, autem tumulos 
intelligimus arenarum, qui vel in littoribus vel in ripis ſunt 
Bebræi credentes in Chriftum hunc locum ita ediſſerunt. 
Primo tempore hz dor tribus Zabulon et Nephtalim ab Aſ- 
ſyriis captæ ſunt et ductæ in hoſtilem terram, & Galilæa 
deſerta eſt, quam nunc propheta dicit alleviatam eſſe, eo quod 
peccata populi ſuſtineret. Poſtea autem non ſolum dux tribus, 
ſed et reliquæ quz habitabant trans Jordanem in Samaria, 
dutz ſunt in captivitatem. Et hoc, inquiunt ſcriptura nunc 
dicit, quod regii cujus populus primus ductus eſt in captivitatem 
& Babiloniis ſervire cœpit, et quæ prius in tenebris verſabatur 
erroris, ipſe primum lucem prædicantis viderit "Chriſti, et 
ex ea in univerſas gentes fit evangelium ſeminatum. Nazarzi, 
quorum opinionem ſupra poſui, hunc locum ita-explanare 
conantur. Adveniente Chriſto, et prædicatione illius coruſ- 
cante, prima terra Zabulon & terra Nephtalim ſcribarum et 
phariſzorum eſt erroribus liberata, er gtaviſſimum tradi- 
tionum Judaicarum jugum excuſſit de cervicibus ſuis. 
Poflea autem per evangelium apoſteli Pauli, qui noviſſiimu? 
apoſtorum omnium fuit, ingravata eſt, i. e. multiplicata præ- 
dica:io, & in terminos gentium & viam uriverfi maris Chriſti 
evangehum ſplenduit. Denique omnis orbis, qui ante ambu- 
labat vel ſedebat in tenebris, & idolatriæ ac mortis vinculis 
tenebatut, clarum evangelicum lumen aſpexit. Opera, vol. 4, 


p. 33 


, 


were 
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were completely orthodox; and thirdly, that thoſe 
orthodox - Jewiſh chriſtians reſided at Jeruſalem. 
And it appears to me that not one of theſe te 
ſitions is at all probable. 


That by Nazarenes Jerom did not intend any 
other than the Hebrews believing in Chriſt, but only 


meant to vary his mode of expreſſion, is probable 


from this conſideration ; that, after giving a tranſ- 
lation of the paſſage by Aquila and Symmachus, 
both Ebionites, he ſpeaks of the interpretation of the 
prophecy by the Hebrew chriſtians in general, and 
then ſays, the Nazarenes, whoſe opinion be bad given 


above, explained, or illuſtrated it, in the manner that 


has been repreſented. The opimon to which he 
referred, as given above, was, therefore, probably, 
that of the Hebrews believing in Chriſt. And the 
explanations of the paſſage are not at all different 
from one another, but the latter a farther illuſtration 
of the former; the one being an interpretation of 
the prophecy, and the latter a more particular appli- 
cation of it to the time of Chriſt, and the goſpel. 


This paſſage, therefore, which you have quoted 
as deciſively in your favour, inſtead of proving that 
the Hebrews believing in Chriſt were different from 
the Nazarenes, furniſhes an additional argument 
that, in the idea of Jerom, they were the very ſame 
people; if it does not alſo prove that their opinions 
were the ſame with thoſe of Aquila and Symma- 
chus, or of the Ebionites. 
N You 
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You may, indeed, ſay that the opinion of the 
Nazarenes to which Jerom refers, as given above, 
was that account of the Nazarenes which is found in 
his commentary on the preceding chapter, viz. 
te their ſo receiving Chriſt as not to abandon the old 
<« Jaw.” But the remoteneſs of the paſſage, and its 
having no relation to the ſubject of which he is treat- 
ing in his commentary on the ninth chapter, make 


it improbable. 


2. Admitting that Jerom alluded to ſome dif- 
ference between the Hebrews believing in Chriſt and 
 #he Nazarenes, it is far from following, that the 
former were completely ortbodox, and the latter not. 
For the phraſe believing in Chriſt is applied both 
by Origen and Jerom to the heretical Jewiſh chrif- 
tians. His not expreſsly ſaying that they were He- 

retics in this place, on which you lay ſo much ſtreſs, 
can never prove that they were completely orthodox; 
ſince their hereſy had nothing to do with the ſubject 
of which Jerom is here treating. 


All the difference between theſe two deſcriptions 
of Jewiſh chriſtians that Jerom can be ſuppoled to 
allude to, is ſuch a one as Origen made of two forts 
of Ebionites, viz. one who believed the miraculous 
conception, and the other who ditbelieved it; or 
that of Juſtin, viz. of thoſe who would hold com- 
munion with the gentile chriſtians, and thoſe who 
would not. 


« It 
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It muſt ſtrike the learned reader,” you ſay, 

© p. 53, ** that the Nazarenes mentioned by St. 
c Terom, in the paſſage to which I now refer, of 
his annotations on Iſaiah, muſt have been a dif- 
e ferent people from thoſe mentioned by him with 
e ſuch contempt in his epiſtle to St. Auſtin, and 
ce deſcribed by Epiphanius. The Nazarenes here 
„mentioned by St. Jerom, held the Scribes and 
« Phariſees in deteſtation, their traditions in con- 
* tempt, and the apoſtle St. Paul in high venera- 
c tion.” Now I ſee no intimation in this paſſage, 
of there being any other kinds of Nazarenes, or 
Jewiſh chriſtians, beſides ſuch as Paul found at Je- 
ruſalem in his laſt journey thither, the more intelli- 
gent of them being his friends, and rejoicing in the 
ſucceſs of his preaching. But even his greateſt ene- 
mies muſt have admitted, that the knowledge of 
chriſtianity was extended by his means, which is all 
that Jerom ſays of the Nazarenes in this place. As 
to the traditions of the Scribes and Phariſees, we read 
of no Jewiſh chriſtians who did not hold them in 
contempt. | 


3. Allowing both that the Hebrews believing in 
Chriſt and the Nazarenes were different people, and 
that the former were completely orthodox, it will 
not follow that there was a church of them at Je- 
ruſalem, which! is the thing that you contend for. 


On theſe bonds however, you ſay, p. 51, 
< which a ſtronger arm than Dr. Prieſtley's ſhall not 
* be able to tear up, ſtands the church of orthodox 
. 3 « Jewiſh 
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cc Tewiſh chriſtians at Jeruſalem, to which the aſ- 
ce ſertors of the catholic faith will not ſcruple to 
ce appeal, in proof of the antiquity of their doctrine, 
© whatever offence the very mention of the ortho- 


&* dox church at Jeruſalem may give to the enraged 
« Hereſiarch.”* 


Alas! theſe new foundations, being, like the 
former, built upon the ſand, are alſo completely 
ſwept away. [I will add, that he muſt be a bolder 
man than he that rebuilt Jericho, who ſhall attempt 
to reſtore them. 


But this is not the only paſſage in Jerom to which 
you appeal. You allo ſay, p. 58, that * he men- 
« tions Nazarenes who held the doctrine of cur 
Lord's divinity. For, by an expoſition of Iſaiah, 
ce viii. 13, 14. Which St. Jerom aſcribes to them, it 
« appears that they acknowledged in Chriſt the 
«© N mT [the Lord of Hoſts] of the Old Teſ- 
© tament.* For any thing like a ſhadow. of a 
proof of this moſt extraordinary aſſertion, I a long 
time looked in vain, and thought the reference 
muſt have been miſprinted; but at length, conſi- 
dering what kind of a reaſoner I had to do with, I 
believe I diſcovered your real ideas on the ſub- 


ject. 


The prophet ſays (ch. viii. 13, 14.) Sand iſy the 

Lord of Hoſts himſelf, and let him be your fear, and 
let bim be your dread; and he ſhall be for a ſanftuary; 
but for a ſtone of ſtumbling, and for a rock of offence, 
225 | 40 
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to both the houſes of 1/rael, for a gin and for a ſnare 
fo the Es of Jeruſalem. 


In his mM on this thee, Jerom ſays, 
* the Nazarenes (who ſo received Chriſt, as not to 
* abandon the obſervance of the old law) interpret 
* theſe two houſes of Sammai and Hillel, from which 
s aroſe the ſcribes and phariſees, & c. and that theſe 
<< were the.#wo houſes which did not receive the 


« Saviour, who was to them for a deſtruction and 
© an offence *.*? 


Jerom, however, does not make the inference 
that you do, viz. that becauſe the Nazarenes 
thought that this prophecy referred to the times of 
Chriſt, and to his rejection by the ſcribes and phari- 
ſees, they believed Chriſt to be the Lord of Hoſts. 
They only call him the Saviour, meaning, probably 
a perſon ſpeaking and acting by authority from 


* Duas domus Nazarei (qui ita Chriſtum recipiunt ut ob- 
ſervationes legis veteris non amittant) duas familias interpre- 
tantur Samai et Hillel, ex quibus orti ſunt ſcribe et phart- 
ſzi, quorum ſuſcepit ſcholam Axibas, quem magiſtrum Aqui- 
læ proſeliti autumant, et poſt eum Meir; cui ſueceſſit Johan- 


nen, filius Zacharzi, et poſt eum Eliezer, et per ordinem Del- 


phon, et rurſum Joſeph Galilæus, et uſque ad captivitatem 


Hieruſalem Joſue, Samai igitur et Hillel, non multo prius 


quam dominiis nafceretur orti ſunt in Judza, quorum prior 
diſſipator interpretatur, ſequens p̃ropbanut; eo quod per tradi- 
tiones et Peviepoorrs ſuns, legis præcepta diſſipaverint atque 
maculaverint. Et has eſſe duas domus, quæ ſalvatorem non 
receperint, qui factus fit eis in ruinam et in ſeandalum. 
Opera, vol. 4. p. 32. 


D God, 


— 
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God, who was in reality rejected by thoſe who re- 
jected his meſſenger, though a mere man. As our 
Lord himſelf ſays, Luke x. 6. He that deſpiſeth you, 
deſpiſeth me; and he that deſpiſeth me, deſpiſeth bim 
that ſent me. On this ground you might rank both 
the Nazarenes, and all the modern profeſſed unita- 
rians, with believers in the divinity of Chriſt. You 
might even make them believers in the divinity of 
the apoſtles, and that of all the preachers of the 
goſpel. But having no better evidence of the or- 
thodoxy of the Nazarenes, you were obliged to 
make the beſt of this, which will grove a great deal 
too much. 


I wonder, however, that this mode of interpret- 
ing ſcripture does not ſtagger even yourſelf. I 
thought that the moſt orthodox of the preſent day 
had believed that the perſon characteriſed by the 
title of the Lord of Hoſts had been not the Son, but 
the Father. If the Lord, i. e. Jehovah, of Hoſes, 

which is no doubt ſynonymous to Jebovab, abſo- 
lutely ſo called, be the Son, it will be difficult to 
find ihe Father any where in the Old Teſtament. 


Thus I have conſidered all the evidence, poſitive 
or preſumptive, that you have produced for the 
exiſtence of a church of orthodox Jewiſh chriſtians 
at Jeruſalem after the time of Adrian. I have par- 
ticularly conſidered your five quotations from an- 
cient writers, and do not find that ſo much as one 
of them is at all to your purpoſe. 


Thus 
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Thus again ends this church of orthodox Jewiſh 
chriſtians at Jeruſalem, planted by Moſheim, and 


deſtroyed by the too copious watering of the Arch- 
deacon of St. Albans. 


I am, &c. 


LETTER Av. 


LO 


Of the Miraculous Conception. 


REV. SIR, 


OUR Sermon on the Incarnation ought to * 

conſidered as making part of our contro- 
verſy; and indeed it might with more propriety 
have been entitled a Diſcourſe againſt myſelf, as you 
have contrived to introduce into it reflections on 
every opinion that I have at any time. advanced, 
that you could think would make- me appear in an 
obnoxious light. But for this I am not ſorry z be- 
cauſe the more thoſe opinions are kept in view, the 
ſooner will the horror they at firſt inſpire go off. 
In time mankind will be leſs offended at them, and 
may come to approve what they now diſlike. As 


to mere abuſe, in which light only thoſe reflections 


can be conſidered as they appear in this Sermon, I 
D 2 1 think 
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think my lime, and even my ink, of too much 
value to be thrown away in anſwering it. 


As to the miraculous conception, to which your 
Sermon chiefly relates, I do not pretend to make 
myſelf a party for or againſt it, having only endea- 
voured to ſupply materials for forming a right 
judgment in the caſe. But I cannot help obſerv- 
ing that, inſtead of new /zght, you have thrown upon 
it a great mals of additional darkneſs, and of a 
deeper ſhade than any thing that has been produced 
by the chiiſtian Fathers, at leaſt till long after the 
council of Nice. 9 


With reſpect to the importance of the doctrine 
you ſay, p. 7, that, ** as an article of the chriſtian 
te faith, it is evidently the foundation of the whole 
« d iſtinction between the character of Chriſt, in the 
« condition of a man, and that of any other pro- 
e phet. Had the conception of Jeſus been in the 
* natural way, had he been the fruit of Mary's 
marriage with her huſband, his intercourſe with 
the Deity could have been of no other kind than 
* the nature of any other man might have equally . 
admitted. and how it ſhould differ (p. 9.) 
« otherwiſe than in the degree of frequency 
and intimacy, it will not be ealy to explain, unleſs 
ee adhere to the faith tranſmitted to us from the 
te primitive ages, and believe that the eternal word, 
e who was in the beginning with God, and was 
God, ſo joined to himſelf the holy thing which 
* was formed in Mary's womb, that the two na- 

| 3 e tures, 
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ce tures, from the commencement of the virgin's 
conception, made one perſon——Jeſus, accord- 
e ing to the primitive doctrine, was ſo united to 
c the ever-liviog word, that the very exiſtence of 
„the man conſiſted in this union.“ 


It was,“ you ſay, p. 11, clearly the doctrine of 
© holy writ, and nothing elſe, which the Fathers aſ- 
« ſerted, in terms borrowed from the ſchools of phi- 
<« loſophy, when they affirmed, that the very prin- 
„ ciple of perſonality and individual exiſtence in 
Mary's ſon, was union with the uncreated word. 
* A doctrine in which the miraculous conception 
* would have been implied, had the thing not been 
recorded; ſince a man conceived in the ordinary 
© way would have derived the principles of his ex- 
e iſtence from the mere phyſical powers of genera- 
© tion. Union with the divine nature could not 
have been the principle of an exiſtence phyſically 
te derived from Adam; and that intimate union of 
* God and man in the Redeemer's perſon, which 


< the ſcriptures ſo clearly aſſert, had been a phyſical 
% impoſlibility.” 


You add, p. 13, On the other hand, it were 
not difficult to ſhew, that the miraculous concep- 
< tion, once admitted, naturally brings up after it 


e the great doctrines of the atonement, and the in- 
„ carnation.” 


To theſe uncouth aſſertions, expreſſed in lan- 
guage utterly unintelligible, and equally unwarranted 
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by ſcripture, or reaſon, I ſhall make no particular 
reply. He that can receive them, let him receive 
them. I ſhall only obſerve, in general, that if I 
| ould profeſs myſelf an opponent of the doctrine 
of the miraculous conception, I could not wiſh for 
a fuller refutation of it, than your being able to 
prove that theſe very abſurd doctrines do, as you 
ſay, neceſſarily depend upon it. I' ſhall add, 
that if Chriſt had ſo extraordinary a communi- 
cation with God, in conſequence of his having no 
father, what mult have been the caſe with Adam, 
who had neither father nor mother ? 


When you ſhall ſee what I have advanced on 
this ſubject, in the fourth volume of my Hiſtory of 
early Opinions concerning Chriſt, you will be better 
qualified to write about it than you were at the time 
of compoling this Sermon. This Hiſtory you iro- 
nically, p. 12, call my GREAT won k, printing it 
twice in capitals. This work, which is now before 
the public, and may be in your hands, you are wel- 
come to treat ironically, or ſeriouſly, as you pleaſe. 
But you will lead many of your readers to conclude, 
that I had myſelf called it a great work, whereas I do 
not recollect that I have any where called it more 
than a /arge work, which does not imply ſo much 
vanity as, in p. 86, you aſcribe to me. If that 
work ſhould ſtand its ground againſt the fierce at- 
tacks of the Archdeacon of St. Albans, the learned 
Profeſſor of Arabic at Oxford, the more learned 
Mr. Howes of Norwich, and the other learned or- 
1 thodox 
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thodox divines, at home and abroad, whoſe animad- 
verſions it openly challenges, it may deſerve a more 
honourable epithet than I have yet given it. At 
preſent it is only a candidate for the approbation 
of thoſe who are proper judges of its merit. 


I am, &c. 


— 


Lal TT: 2-2. vs, 
Miſeellanequs Articles. 


ERE I diſpoſed to indulge myſelf in no- 
ticing all the ſtrange poſitions, and incon- 
cluſive reaſonings, with which your Remarks abound, 
I ſhould make a much larger work than I fear my 
readers would care to loo through. . Having, there- 
fore, abundantly refuted every thing on which you 
yourſelf pretend to lay the moſt ſtreſs, I ſhall be 
very ſhort in my remarks on other-things, to which, 
however, you ſtrongly ſolicit my attention. 
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As to my conſtruction of the paſſage in Aibana- 
Aus, we are ſufficiently come to an iſſue. I am 
fully ſatisfied with what I have advanced in ſupport 
of it, and have nothing to add; and, contemptu- 
ouſly as you treat it, p. 32, I ſhould not feel myſelf 
- diſpoſed to diſtruſt it on that account, even if I had 
not the concurrence of ſuch names as Beauſobre and 
Dr. Lardner in my favour. I do not know that you 
can produce the name of any writer whatever in fa- 
vour of your interpretation. 


II. 


With ref] ſpect to the paſſages from Chryſoſtom, you 
will find in my larger work (if you ſhould con- 
deſcend to look into ſuch 2 quantity of unſiniſbed li- 
' terature) that your conſtruction of his meaning is 
contradicted by himſelf. You yourſelf, however, 
acknowledge all that I want, when you ſay, p. 32, 
* the apoſtles firſt taught what was eaſieſt to be 
& learned, and went on to higher points, as the 
“ minds of their catechumens became able to bear 
te them.** For, in reality, it makes no difference 
from whatever motive it was that the apoſtles did 
not chuſe te teach the doctrine of Chriſt's divinity, 
or of the trinity. If chriſtians were not taught 
thoſe doctrines, they could not know them, and 
conſequently they muſt have been unitarians, till 
they were inſtructed in them; and this, as all the 


Fathers ſay, was not till the publication of the ape 
of John. 


The 
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The learned and judicious Mr. Baſnage, though 
a trinitarian, very frankly acknowledges, that Chriſt 
found the Jews in utter ignorance of the divinity of 
their Meſſiah, that his object was, © to accuſtom 
ce them inſenſibly to a myſtery ſo much above their 


& reaſon, and 3 that the church would revolt 


<« againſt it.“ Chry ſoſtom, he ſays, has ſucceeded 


in maintaining this. Hift, des Juiſs. L. v. cap. ix. 
. 3. 


III. 

Lou are pleaſed to ridicule my Logic, p. 13, as 
confounding being, ſubſtance, and ſubſtratum, and 
you find me © unapprized of that great principle, 
« without which a logician will handle his tools but 
« aukwardly, that the genus cannot be predicated 
« of the ſpecific differences. I cannot tell where 
you learned this curious logic, with which I ac- 
knowledge I am utterly unacquainted; and I ima- 
gine it is equally unknown to common ſenſe. For, 
according to it, ſince men are divided into Whites 
and Blacks, &c. &c. and the Whites may be ſubdi- 
vided into thoſe of Europe and Afia, &c. and the 
Blacks into the Negroes of Africa, and other diſtin& 
ſpecies in other parts of the world, it would follow, 
that it cannot with propriety be ſaid of any particu- 
lar Whites or Blacks, that they are men, and it 
would be ſtill leſs proper to ſay that they are ani- 
mals or creatures, and leaſt of all that they are 
beings, that is, that they have any exiſtence at all. 
However, it is unuſually modeſt in you, to allow 
that even great men have fallen into the ſame error 


with 
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with myſelf, © in ſuppoſing that being is an univerſal 
genus, under which all other genera rank as ſpe- 
„ cies.” 1 am content to claſs with theſe great 
men, greater, as you ſay, than myſelf. 


IV. 


I am particularly amuſed with your account of 
the diſſenters in this country, with whom it may be 
preſumed that I am better acquainted than you are. 
And yer, in contradiction to what I aſſerted, and 
to what I am confident every diſſenting miniſ- 
ter, of any denomination whatever, will acknow- 
ledge to be true, you largely maintain, p. 63, that 
« Calviniſm is almoſt extinguiſhed among us.” 
However, I the leſs wonder at your ignorance of 
ancient ſets when you ſo peremptorily decide with 
reſpect to modern ones, arguing on the moſt falla- 
cious principles, and neglecting, or deſpiſing, the 
ſureſt and the moſt eaſily acceſſible ſources of in- 
formation. I ſincerely wiſh, that the rational Diſ- 
ſenters were more numerous than they are ; but the 
ſmallneſs of their number, compared to that of 
the Calviniſtic diſſenters, is a clear proof of the truth 
of my general maxim, that great bodies do not ſoon 
change their opinions ; and that maxim affords the 
ſtrongeſt preſumption that the body of chriſtians, 
having, according to the acknowledgement of all the 
Fathers, been at firſt unitarians, could not ſoon be- 
come trinitarians. Accordingly, there are the cleareſt 
indications that, in fact, they continued to be uni- 
tarians for ſeveral centuries. 


V. Lou 
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v. 85 
You have taken great, but unneceſſary pains, to 
prove that the places in which Mr. Lindley and 
myſelf officiate, are properly conventicles, p. 72, be- 
cauſe we who preach in them are not authoriſed by 
law. It is a matter of little conſequence by what 
name they are called, ſince, even in the worſt and 
moſt obnoxious ſenſe of the term, as places unau- 


#horiſed by law, the apoſtles generally preached in 
conventicles. | 


I ſhould think, however, that if, by any accidenr, 
an unauthoriſed diſſenting miniſter, like myſelf, 
ſhould preach in a pariſh church, it would not, on 
that account, become @ conventicle, and require re- 
conſecration. And if not, neither does the build- 
ing in which I officiate, being licenſed according to 
law, and therefore in itſelf no conventicle, become 
one in conſequence of my preaching in it. 


VI. 


You have a whole chapter on the general ſpirit of 


my contreverfial writings, in which you take much 
pains to exhibit me as a man whole deſigns are 
hoſtile to my country, and who has no pretenſion 
to the character of a good chriſtian, or a good ſubjef. 
1 rejoice that I am reproached on this account, as 
Jam conſcious that it is unmerited, and ſhall only 
obſerve, that the ſame things, and on the very ſame 
grounds, were ſaid of Luther, and may be ſaid of 
any man who ſhall endeavour to reform any thing 
| SO that 
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that he finds eſtabliſhed in the country in which he 
is born. For it is impoſſible that any man ſhould 
wiſh for a new and better ſtate of things, without 
wiſhing for an alteration of the old and worſe ſtate ; 
and if he may on this account be denominated an 
enemy to the country in which that old and worſt 
ſtate prevails, a phyſician muſt, on the ſame prin- 
ciple, be deemed the enemy of his patient, whoſe 
diſorders he wiſhes to cure, and eſpecially if, in or- 
der to it, he has recourſe to unpleaſing remedies. 


At the ſame time that you profeſs the greateſt 
moderation, you cannot conceal your ſecret wiſhes 
for the interference of ſome aid from a foreign quar- 
ter. You fay, indeed, p. 8 2, W hateyer Dr. Prieſtley 
may affect to think of the intolerance of church- 
© men in general, or of the Archdeacoa of St. 
* Alban's in particular, a churchman lives not in 
e the preſent age ſo weak, who would not, in po- 
e licy, if not in love, diſcourage, rather than pro- 
* mote any thing that might be called a perſecution 
* of the unitarian blaſphemy, in the perſon of 
« Dr. Prieſtley, or of any of his admirers. A 
c churchman lives not ſo weak, as not to know, 
te that perſecution is the hot-bed in which nonſenſe 
c and impiety have ever thrived.” I wiſh, Sir, I 
could perſuade myſelf that this was true. For 
there certainly are ſome very weak churchmen, 
who, having leſs confidence in the force of argu- 
ment than you have, may be alarmed too ſoon, and 
cry, the church is in danger; in which caſe you 
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would yourſelf think the interference of civil power 
very proper. 


Confiding, however, in the good ſenſe and mo- 
deration of my countrymen in general, though not 
in that of the clergy in particular, I ſhall perſiſt in 
uſing that liberty which the laws ovght to give me. 
Unitarianiſm has flouriſhed very well, as you al- 
low, in perſecution. Let the experiment be fairly 
made, and we ſhall ſee whether it will not flouriſh 
as well in that ſtate of perfect freedom, which the 
generous temper of the times gives us. 


In a ſpirit very different from the general profeſ- 
fions quoted above, you cannot forbear to inſinuate, 
that my defigns are truly alarming to the ſtate, 
and ſay, p. 82, If Dr. Prieſtley ever ſhould at- 
« tempt to execute the ſmalleſt part of what he 
* would now be underſtood to threaten, it may then 
< be expedient that the magiſtrate ſhould ſhew that 
<« he beareth not the ſword in vain,” 


You ſay, p. 83, Let us truſt for the preſent, as 
« we ſecurely may, to the trade of the good town 
« of Birmingham, and to the wiſe connivance of 
the magiſtrate (who watches, no doubt, while he 
« deems it politic to wink) to nip Dr. Prieſtley's 
* goodly projects in the bud; which nothing 
“would be ſo likely to ripen to a dangerous effect, 
« as conſtraint exceſſively or unſeaſonably uſed. 
Thanks, 
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« Thanks, however, are due to him from all lovers 
* of their country, for the miſchief which he wants 
ce not the inclination to do, if he could find the 
<« the means of doing it. In gratitude's eſtimation, 
<« the will is ever to be taken for the deed.” What 
is this but ſaying, that it would be wiſe and right 
to nip my projects even in the bud, if there was 
any proſpect of my ſucceeding in them? And what 
could a Bonner or a- Gardener ſay more? They 
would never have burned men alive, if it had not 
been to prevent what they thought to be mi/chief. 
Indeed, Sir, you do not know what ſpirit you 

are of. | 


But my projects are more than in the bud. I 
am at this very time actually executing all that I 
would be underſtood to threaten, or ever have 
threatened. I am endeavouring, by all the means 
in my power, to rouſe the attention of thinking 
men in this country to the corrupt ſtate of the re- 
ligion that is eſtabliſhed in it, and eſpecially to 
convince them of the miſchievous tendency of wor- 
ſhipping Chriſt as a God, when chriſtianity dif- 
claims all knowledge of any other God than one, 
and that the God and Father of Chriſt; being confi- 
dent that when this is effected (and towards this con- 
ſiderable progreſs is viſibly making every day, and 
it has met with no obſtruction ſince the commence- 
ment of this controverſy) not only will the preſent 
forms of trinitarian worſhip be aboliſhed, but my 
countrymen will then thank me, and my friends, 

| for 
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for what we may have contributed towards ſo glo- 
rious a revolution. Till this be actually effected, 
you will naturally call our attempts rebellious. In 
the mean time, convince our governors, if you can, 
that the country will ſuffer in its wealth, population, 
power, &c. &c. by the people becoming unitarians. 


Whatever you may inſinuate to the contrary, the 
real nature, and full extent of my views (which I carry 
on in obedience to a greater power than any in this 
world) might eaſily be ſeen by yourſelf, eſpecially 
in my late Obſervations on freedom of inquiry in 
matters of religion. There you might alſo have ſeen 
that the dreadful engine, by means of which I hope 
to accompliſh my dangerous deſigns, is free diſ- 
cuſſion, or controverſy, —an obſtinate controverſy, 
in which much ref, but I hope no lives, will be 
loſt—much ink, but no Blood, will be ſpilled; and 
in this I conſider the Archdeacon of St. Albans, 
Mr. White, Mr. Howes, and all my opponents, as 
my coadjutors ; for without ſuch concurrence, no 
controverſy could be carried on. But © the weaſons 
of our warfare are not carnal,” 


\ To yourſelf, Sir, in particular, the world is in- 
debted for whatever there may be of value in my 
large Hiſtory of early opinions concerning Chriſt. 
For without the link that you put into the chain 
of cauſes and effects, mechanically operating in my 
mind, the very idea of that work would not, I be- 
lieve, have occurred to me. And I truſt that a fire 


ſtill 
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ſtill more deſtructive to error and ſuperſtition, and 
conſequently to all the eccleſiaſtical eſtabliſhments 
in the world, which are built upon and promote them, 
will be raiſed by the concurrence of your ſeaſonable 
pains in blowing up the flame of this controverſy; 


which will not, I truſt, be extinguiſhed, till its end be | 


effectually anſwered. 


Leſt you ſhould again relapſe into your criminal 
indolence of eighteen months, conſider that the great 
danger on which you, Sir, firſt ſounded the alarm 
(and Mr. White has ſounded the horn of battle 
ſtill louder) is now more threatening than ever. 
I hope that you and your brethren will never 
drop the ſpirit which breathed in your famous 
Charge to the Archdeaconry of St. Albans, Leſt you 
| ſhould remit of your ardour, I ſhall here recite one 
paragraph from it. 


cc The reſtleſs ſpirit of ſcepticiſm will ſuggeſt dif- 

ce ficulties in the ſyſtem, and create doubts about 
© the particulars of the . chriſtian doctrine: diffi- 
© culties maſt be removed and doubts muſt be 
ce ſatisfied. But above all, the ſcruples muſt be 
* compoſed which the refinements of a falſe phi- 
<« loſophy, patronized as they are in the preſent 
age by men no leſs amiable for the general purity 
© of their manners, than diſtinguiſhed by their 
e ſcientific attainments, will be too apt to raiſe in 
ce the minds of their weaker brethren. And this 
„is 
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te js the ſervice to which they, whom the indulgence 
e of providence hath releaſed from the more labo- 
© rious office of the prieſthood, ſtand peculiarly en- 
te oaged, To them their more occupied brethren 
<* have a right to look up in theſe emergencies, for 
ce ſupport and ſuccour in the common cauſe. It js. 
for them to ſtand forth the champions of the com- 
c mon faith, and the advocates of their order. It 
te js for them to wipe off the aſperſion injuriouſly 
e caſt upon the ſons of the eſtabliſnment, as unin- 
* formed in the true grounds of the doctrine which 
te they teach, or infincere in the belief of it. To 
* this duty they are indiſpenſably obliged by their 
* providential exemption from work of a harder 
* kind. It is the proper buſineſs of the ſtation 
© which is allotted them in Chriſt's houſhold. And 
e deep will be their ſhame, and inſupportable their 
* puniſhment, if, in the great day of reckoning, 
e jit ſhould appear that they have received the 


„ages of a ſervice which hath never been pere 
* formed. 


If, Sir, you read the above as often as you ought 
to do, you will never, in this very critical ſituation, 
when the enemy is at every gate, and ſcaling every 
rampart of your old and ruinous fortreſs, indulge 
yourſelf in your ſoft couch of preferment, but, together 
with your brethren, exert yourſelf pro aris et focis. 


VII. 
You ſay, p. 78, that, as you conſider this con- 
4 * troverſy as reſembling a ſtate of war, in which no 
E E quarter 
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quarter is to be given, or accepted, you think 
“ yourſelf at liberty to ſtrike at your enemy without 
* remorſe, in whatever quarter you may perceive an 
© opening.” This fell language may well make me 
ſhudder at my firuation, eſpecially as, in my large 
work, at this very time probably in your cruel and 
remorſeleſs hands, there muſt be many openings, 
and your vigilance in diſcovering them cannot be 
doubted. I truſt, however, that though you may 
draw blood in many places, you will not be able to 
reach any vital part. Out of eighteen hundred re- 
ferences, I will gladly compound for eighteen being, 
found defective, when, of no more than five in this 
performance of yours, not one proves to be to your 
purpoſe, 


As you have apprized me of your reſolution to 
ſtrike at me without remorſe, wherever you can, 
find an opening, I may preſume that the parts at 
which you have aimed your remorſeleſs blows, are 
all that you thought vulnerable. But, Sir, you are 
not ſkilful in the art of tormenting, and, like the 
Indian warrior, I will teach you how you might 
wound me much more ep. | 


Your chief wiſh is evidently to repreſent me as an 
enemy to the civil and eccleſiaſtical conſtitution of 
this country. Now had you been better redde in my 
writings (but they are happily too voluminous for 
you to /ook through) you might have found paſſages 
more to your purpoſe than any that you have ſe- 
lected. You have gone back as far as the year 


3 1769, 
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1769, but you have overlooked the Sermon which 
1 preached on reſigniag my paſtoral office at Leeds, 


in 1773, one paragraph from which 1 ſhall inſert 
for your uſe on another occaſion. 


« All who are intereſted in the ſupport of theſe 
ce antichriſtian eſtabliſhments, which uſurp an undue 
authority over the conſciences of men, and whoſe 
“ wealth and power are advanced by them, are af 
* this very time in a ſtate of general conſternation, 
ce both at home and abroad; ſecing their principles 
© and maxims univerſally decried, and their unjuſt 
& claims aſſailed from a great variety of quarters, 
© fo that their kingdom is now full of darkneſs, and 
< they are gnawing their tongues for pain, but with- 
ce out repenting of their deeds.” Rev. xvi. 10, 
&c. &c. &c. | 


2 


VIII. 


As you talk, p. 15, of“ culling the flowers of 
© my compoſition,“ I ſhall, in return, preſent you 
with ſome of your own. If they pleaſe ſo much 
when ſeparate, what muſt be their r and * | 
grance when united 2 | 


* Inſufficient antagoniſt, p. 13 confident igno- 
« rance, fiery reſentment, violent invective, and 
« fierceneſs of wrath, p. 2; incompetency in the 
cc ſubject, fraudulent trick, meant to be put upon 
e the public, but not on Dr. Horſley, p. 9; unfi- 
ce niſhed erudition, ſhallow criticiſm, weak argu- 
& ment, unjuſtifiable art to cover the weakneſs, and 
« *« ſupply the want of argument, p. 133 the vain in- 

E 2 « dignant | 
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e dignant ſtruggle of a ſtrong animal which feels 
« itſelf overcome, the mere growling of the tyger in 
© the toils, p. 14; a never to be forgotten attempt 
* upon a paſſage in St. John's firſt epiſtle, p. 18“; 
« a profeflor of Greek, unqualified to teach the 
* elements of that language, p. 34 ; a falſe and 
e fraudulent repreſentation of an argument, p. 42 3 
«© precipitance in aſſertion, and talent in accommo- 
dating his ſtory to his opinion, p. 43; one in- 
« ſtance out of a great number, of his ſhameleſs in- 
< trepidity in aſſertion, p. 47; enraged hereſiarch, 
„ p. 51; prudence in not yet declaring his anti- 
© pathy to the civil as well as eccleſiaſtical conſti- 
tution of this country, p. 793 declaiming in his 
e conventicle to enlighten the minds, and excite the 
« zeal of the mechanics of the populous town of 
Birmingham, p. 81; the exceſſive admiration in 
ce which I hold myſelf, p. 86 unjuſt claim to the 
te titles of a good chriſtian, or good ſubject, 
p. 87, &c. &c. &c.“ 


In connexion with this, let the reader now ſee 
what you ſay, p. 8. If on any branch of ehriſ- 
* tian duty my conſcience be at perfect eaſe, the 
4 precept judge not is that which I truſt I have not 


* Referring to a ſuppoſed attempt to impoſe upon my read- 
ers, by a falſe quotation of the common Engliſh verſion of the 
bible. A man really capable of 5518, could only be fit for Bed- 
tam or Fyburn ; and yet Dr. Horſley, in the very publication in 
which he advanced that charge, ſaid my “ virtues were great 
* and amiable ;*”” as evident a contradiction as the doQrine of 


tranſubftantiation, or the trinity. But as theſe have been be- 
lieved, ſo may the other. 


er gaa(- 
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« tranſgreſſed; and p. 87, © From my youth up, 
J have been averſe to cenſorious judgment.“ 
Who then, Sir, can deny that an exceſs of meektiefs 
and moderation forms the leading feature in rl 
character * ? 


Having taken from me every moral quality, all 
knowledge of human nature, hiſtory, logic, and 
every thing requiſite to qualify me for the contro- 
verſy in which I have had the preſumption to en- 
gage, together with the very elements of the Greek 
language, and even of Latin, I think myſelf happy 
that, having aſſerted your own right to all virtue, 
and all knowledge, you have not yet expreſsly de- 
nied my ability to write a little tolerably intelligible 
Engliſh, and I ſhall endeavour to make the beſt uſe 
that I can of it, before the fatal day ſhall come when 
1 AY be ſtripped of bis alſo. 


4 


But, dropping this ſtyle, I muſt on one ne fubject be 

a little ſerious with you. You fay, Þ..73, that 1 
haye charged you with groſs and wilſul miſrepre- 
ſentation. This I deny; and if 1 haye inadvertently 
ſaid any thing that implies as much, I ſhall publicly 
aſk your pardon. I muſt, therefore, inſiſt upon | 
your making good this accuſation. You repeatedly 
charge me with wilful miſrepreſentation, but I 
doubt not you'really believe me to be that fraudu- 
lent and baſe character, which alone is capable of 
ſuch conduct, and therefore you fay no worſe of me 
than you really believe, I do not think fo ill of 
you, and therefore I do not uſe that language in 
We 7 6 ſpeaking 


. $$$ 
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ſpeaking of you. I have, indeed, called you 4 
falffier of hiſtory, becauſe you have added, and (as 
you now acknowledge) knew that you added to the 
accounts of ancient hiſtorians. But then you really 
believed that the tranſactions paſſed as you related 
them, and that the particulars which you added had 
been omitted by the early writers. This is far ſhort 


of a wilful lie. After what I had written on this 


— ñ7˖·˖wW — ð 2 ĩð 


ſubject, in my eighteenth letter to you, I am ſur- 
priſed that you ſhould write as you do now. How 
different muſt be your feelings from mine. 


The conclufion of your remarks, which is ſo little 
of a piece with the body of the work, that it puts 
me in mind of the introduction to Horace's art of 
Poetry“, is ſomething extraordinary, and indeed, 

ſhocking. After aſcribing to me the worſt deſigns, 
and the worſt paſſions, that can occupy the head or 
heart of man, and for once intimating the poſſibility 
of ſomething wrong lurking unperceived in your 
own boſom, ſpeaking of the awful ſolemnities of 
the laſt day, you expreſs a defire that © whatever of 
© intemperate wrath, and carnal anger, has mixed 
«-itſe}f on either ſide with the zeal with which we 
< have purſued our 'fierce contention, may then be 
« forgiven to us both; a prayer,” you ſay, © which 


c you breathe from the bottom of your ſoul, and 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
_ © Jungere fi velit, et varias inducere plumas, 


* Undique collatis membris, ut turpiter #trum ; 
Delinat in piſcem mulier formoſa ſuperne ; ; 
Spectatum admiſſi riſum teneatis, amici? 
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to which you add, that if 7 have any part in the 
ſpirit of a chriſtian, I ſhall, on my bended knees, 
lay, Amen. 


Which of us has been actuated by the bad ſpirit 
which you deſcribe, our readers will infer, not from 
the declarations of either of us, but from our ge- 
neral temper, conduct, and manner of writing. If 
be the man you deſcribe, I can have no hope of 
forgiveneſs at the awful period to which you refer, 
unleſs I repent and reform now. If, contrary to the 
ſolemn declaration of your perfect innocence, quoted 
above, you had, when you wrote this concluſion, a 
latent ſuſpicion that all had not been right on your 
ſide, you certainly, Sir, ought to have pauſed, have 
carefully reviſed what you had written, and have 
expunged what you could not approve. Boaſting 
of more chriſtianity than you will allow to me, you 
ought to teach me, by your example, what it is that 
our religion requires in theſe caſes, and not give any 
occaſion to an unauthoriſed teacher in a conventicle, 
to inſtruct an Archdeacon of the church of England 
in one of the firſt leſſons in the chriſtian ſchool. 


1 am, Rev. Sir, : 
Tour very humble Servant, 


: 


* PRIESTLEY. 
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Remarks 0 on Mr. Howes's Ninth Number of Obſer- 
vations on Books ancient and modern. 


N Mr. Howes I have a much more reſpectable, 
and a fomewhat more temperate antagoniſt 
than the Archdeacon of St. Albans; but I am 
forry to find, that he has employed his ingenuity 
and learning (or, to uſe a favourite phraſe of his 
his own, his zalent of diſputation) where neither of 
them can poſſibly avail him; the former in ex- 
culpating himſelf from the charge of repreſenting 
me as an unbeliever, and the latter, in attempt- 
ing to prove that the body of the Jews expected 
a God in their Meſſiah. 


do not reſt my accuſation. on the conſtruction 
af particular words and phraſes, though. that 
2 abundantly juſtify it. Let any man of 
common ſenſe read his Diſcourſe, and then ſay, 
whether one great object of it was not to repreſent 
me as one of that claſs of perſons, who having 
formerly been profeſſed unbelievers in chriſtiani- 
ty, on finding-that ground untenable, now only 


pretend to believe it, calling themſelves rational 


chriſtiaus, when in reality they are no chriſtians at 
all. He has no occaſion to have recourſe to his 
Dictionary for the meaning of the word pretend. 

Dory 
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Does any man ever content himſelf with ſaying 
of another, that he pretends to a particular charac- 
ter, if he really thinks that he has a juſt claim to 
it? I ſay of Mr. Gibbon, that he pretends to be a 
believer in chriſtianity ; but then I mean what, if I 
uſe that language at all, I ought to mean, viz. 
that he only pretends to believe it, while he is art- 
fully endeavouring to ſap the very foundations of 


it. The ſame is the natural inference from all 
that Mr. Howes had ſaid with reſpect to me. 


If Mr. Howes really thinks me to be a believer 
in chriſtianity, as he now ſays, it would much bet- 
ter have become him, ingenuouſly to acknow- 
ledge his fault, and to aſk pardon for it. At pre- 
ſent his apology only aggravates his offence. 
However, it affects himſelf only, and not me. 
We have one common maſter and judge, who 
knows both what he really intended by his ac- 
count of me, and what I am; and by his ſent- 
ence, and not by that of Mr. Howes, I ſhall 
ſtand or fall. putt 3 


As to Mr. Howes's attempt, in this publication, 
to prove that the body of the Jewiſh nation really 
believed in the pre-exiſtence and divinity of their 
Meſſiah, it muſt appear perfectly futile to any 
perſon who ſhall read what they will find, on that 
ſubject in my Hiſtory of early ypinions concerning 
Chriſt. He will there find that even the chriſtian 
Fathers, eager as they were to preſs the Jewiſb 

ET Tl ſeriptures 
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ſcriptures into the ſervice of the doctrine of the 
trinity, did not pretend to have the body of the 
Jewiſb nation on their ſide. And would not they 
have been as glad as Mr. Howes now appears to 
be, to have found that belief among them? Whaz 
ſome particular Jewiſh cabbaliſts (whoſe writings 
are remarkable for their ænigmatical obſcurity) 
may have faid, in a later period, is nothing to 
the purpoſe. To prove the eaſy reception of the 
doctrine of the divinity of Chriſt in the primitive 
times, Mr. Howes muſt find the doctrine of the 
divinity of the Meſſiah to have been the general 
belief of the Jewiſh nation in the age of the apoſ- 
tles. The opinion of ſuch a Platoniſt as Philo, if 
we could be ſure of it, can never-paſs for that of 
the Jewiſh nation 1n general, who certainly were 

not Platoniſts. Joſephus is at leaſt as good an au- 
thority as Philo; but is it probable that the Jewiſh 
nation, or the Phariſees in general, were believers 
in the doctrine of the tranſmigration of ſouls, 
though this writer ſays they were? Joſephus 
himſelf, and a few others, might believe that 
doctrine; and, from a natural bias to add to the 
reſpectability of our own party, he might give that 
repreſentation of the faith of his ſect in general. 
But Philo does not ſay that the Jews in general i in 
terpreted the ſcriptures as he did. 


In my Hiſtory Mr. Howes will find the moſt 
expreſs teſtimony, that the Jews, in every age, 
from our Saviour's time to the preſent, were be- 
hevers in the ſimple humanity of their Meſſiah. 

The 


Ma. HOWES. _ 


The learned of that nation have always laughed at 
the pretence of orthodox chriſtians to prove that 
their anceſtors ever believed any thing elſe. Let 
Mr. Howes get acquainted with any learned Jews 
in this country, and they will give him the ſatiſ- 
faction they have given me on this ſubjet. And 
is it not more likely that they ſhould know the 
real ſentiments of their countrymen, and of their 
own writers, with which they are continually conver- 
ſant, than we can pretend to be? They give me 
the ſtrongeſt aſſurances that the belief of their 
Meſſiah being a God, or that he pre- exiſted, nei - 
ther is now, nor ever was, the faith of any of their 
countrymen. On the contrary, they hold theſe 
doctrines in the greateſt abhorrence. Since this 
was indiſputably the caſe, both in the time of the 
chriſtian Fathers and at preſent, let Mr. Howes 
ſnew in which of the middle ages that doctrine 
was firſt introduced, how far it ſpread, and when 
it was deſerted by them. Let him firſt anſwer 
what the learned Baſnage, who was a trinitarian, 
has written on the ſubject, and then I will conſi- 
der his arguments. f 6 


I am indeed aſtoniſhed that neither Dr. Horſ- 
ley, nor Mr. Howes, ſhould ſo much as mention 
the name of Baſnage in treating of this ſubject, 
which he has ſo learnedly and ſo ably diſcuſſed, 
and who has ſo particularly conſidered what 
Cudworth, Alix, and Bull had advanced upon it. 
Phys character of Mr. Baſnage, in Moreri's Dic- 


dionary 
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tionarv, by Le Clerc, is as follows; © Monſieur 
©. Baſnage etoit vrai juſques dans les plus petites 
„ choſes. Sa candeur, ſa franckife, fa bonne foi, 
ne paroiſſent pas moins dans ſes ouvrages, que 
Ja profondeur de ſon erudition. What will fo- 


 reigners ſay of Engliſhmen ſtill retailing the ſtale 


arguments a the three writers above mentioned, 

without any notice of what has been replied to 
them by ſuch a man as this? Notwithſtanding 
the acknowledged excellence of his character, 
there will be nothing extraordinary in Dr, Horſ- 
ley's repreſenting him as a wilfud kar. If any 
charafer could have been a ſecurity againſt fuch 
_ inſult, it 0 have been that of Origen. 


Lam not ch acquainted with the Jewiſh cab- 
baliſts, except through the medium of Baſnage 
and athers, and * will not anſwer for the 
meaning of the writer Mr. Howes quotes, though 
it is of no ſiguification what his meaning was; but 
of Philo I bare ſome knowledge; and his mean- 
ing, I am confident, Mr. Howes has moſt groſsly 
miſtaken. Referring to that paſſage in Philo, 
which will be found in my Hiſtory, vol. 2. P. 8, 
he ſays, p. 46, that © the chief, or moſt ancient 
$f logos. p30 Philo expreſſes himſelf) is likewiſe 
“ ſometimes mentioned by him as being actually 


te 7efidentin the high prieſt of the Jews, and even as 


7 being the very ſame perſon with the high prieſt, 

as if they were blended into a compound indi- 

te yidual; in oonſequence of which the high 
2 prieſt 
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s prieſt is there ſpoken of, and declared to be no 


* longer à man,— 


and of this divine logos he 


« ſays alſo, that he dwells in God. He goes on 


eto deſcribe this divine logos, thus united to the 
* high prieſt, as having had God for his father, 
* and as being anointed with oil at his genera- 
e tion, or firſt government. Since then, p. 49, 
* Philo here ranked the high prieſt as being the 
ce the ſame with the divine logos, and in another 
* place calls the divine logos a high prieſt, and 
© conceives them capable of forming a compound 
individual, it is plain that the popular theology 


© had no objection to a ſimilar compound, form- 


« ed out of the. divine logos and a human Mef- 


« ſiah, defcended from David; which union they 


«© would naturally fignify under the idea of the 


& latter being anointed Chriſt, who would conſe- 
* quently be then no longer conſidered as mere 


© man.” 


very ſagacious reader, than that Philo, in this paſ- 


ſage, is merely indulging himſelf in one of his ex- 


travagant allegorical interpretations of ſcripture 
ſuppoſing that what Moſes ſays concerning the high 
prieſt was not to be underſtood of any man, but of 
the Platonic divine logos. This writer abounds in 
ſuch ridiculous interpretations of ſcripture, and in 
them he was too readily followed by the chriſtian 
Fathers. But Mr. Howes's interpretation of Philo 
is more extraordinary than Philo s interpretation 


"07 


Now, nothing can be more evident, even toa no 
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of Moſes. Beſides, can this ſame divine logos have 
a proper hypeſtatical union with the Jewiſh high 
prieſt (probably every Jewiſh high prieſt) and with 


Jeſus the ſon of Mary? What a e ſyſtem 
will this make? 


Mr. Howes's conſtruction of the paſſage, which, 
he has quoted from Tertullian, p. 13, is no leſs wide 
of his purpoſe. But I ſhall not enlarge upon this 
topic till 1 fee how Mr. Howes will acquit himſelf 
with reſpect to what he has engaged to do. 


If any man can read the evidence that I have pro- 
duced in my Hiſtory, in favour of unitarianiſm 
having been the original faith of the chriſtian 
church, the acknowledgments of the orthodox fa- 
thers, that this doctrine was ſo prevalent among 
both the Jews and gentiles, that it required the. 
greateſt caution in the apoſtles to teach them any 
more ſublime doctrine, that the doctrines of the 
divinity and pre-exiſtence of Chriſt were not 
taught wich clearneſs and eſſect, except by John 
at the time of the publication of his Goſpel, after 
that of the three others; that the common people, 
who were unitarians, were extremely ſhocked at 
the firſt propoſal of the doctrine of the trinity in 
a later period; though, after this, the trinitarians 
expreſſed great contempt and diſlike of the unitarian 
dodrine *, &c. &c. &c. and yet maintain that there 


® That the unitarians were at fir/t conſidered as no heretics, 
and afterwards as heretics, Mr. Howes repreſents, p. viii. as 


were no proper unitarians in the apoſtolic age, and 
that which immediately followed it, I ſhall think 
him capable of undertaking to prove that this 
country was not inhabited by Britons before the 
arrival of the Romans; but that the Romans them- 
ſelves were the Aborigines of the country. 


We are promiſed, however, abundant evidence of 
this ſingular poſition z and as Mr. Howes main- 
tains, that thoſe whom I have called anitarians in 
that age differed from the orthodox in nothing 
more than in ſuppoſing that the union of the di- 
vine and human nature in Chriſt commenced fo 
late as his baptiſm, and not ſo early as at his con- 
ception, I take it for granted that we ſhall find this 
mighty difference of opinion diſtinctly marked by 
many of the ancient writers, and reaſons given why 
this difference with reſpect to a date only, was con- 
ſidered as of ſo much conſequence. For that the dif- 
ference was thought to be conſiderable, and eſpe- 
cially that the orthodox doctrine was thought to be 
much more difficult and ſublime than the other, is 
too evident to be denied. Now I ſhould think 
that it was quite as difficult ro conceive of this- 
hypoſtatical union taking place in a man full 
grown, as in an embrio in the womb. But Mr. 
Howes will certainly find /ometbing to ſay in ſup- 


an inconſiſtency above his comprehenſion.” How he can 
imagine this is above my comprehenſion. But we ſhall, pro- 
bably, have ſufficient opportunity of explaining ourſelves, 


port 
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port of ſo fingular and favourite an hypotheſis, as 


that which he has reed and I am willing to 
wait his time. 


In the mean time it is a particular ſatisfaction to 


me that this diſcuſhon is at length undertaken by 


Mr. Howes, who is unqueſtionably a fcholar, and 
who is at the ſame time ſo expeditious in his mo- 
tions; as we ſhall now ſee all that can be produced 
againſt my argument, and the learned will not long 
be in fuſpenſe with reſye to it. And then I hope 


it will appear that Mr. Howes is greatly miſtaken Ih 


in his aſſertion, that no good ever aroſe from con- 
troverſy. But if that was his ſerious opinion, how 
can he juſtify himſelf in engaging in this contro- 


verſy, in which he is entirely a volunteer, and how 


comes it that every thing that he has written is con- 
troverſial ? Both his Obſervations on Books, and his 
Sermon, are altogether ſuch. Much as 1 have 
written in controverly, from the fulleſt conviction 
of the utility of it (which at leaſt juſtifies me to 
myſelf) the far greater part of my publications are 
of a different nature. 


THE END. 


— 


